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THE CANADA LILY. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








THE northern summer, bright like flame, 
Grew troubled at. the tranquil core, 

And from the sudden passion came 

This blossom, blazoned as for war; 

And as the tropic bloom unfurled, 

Strange heats assailed our temperate world. 
Aad o’er the burning petals drew 


The heavens with a sultrier blue. 
Winpsor, N. 8. 


IN OLD AGE. 
WRITTEN ON MY EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 








BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 





WABAT is it now to live? It is to breathe 
The air of Heaven, behold the pleasant earth, 
The shining rivers, the inconstant sea, 
Sublimity of mountains, wealth of clouds, 
And radiance o’er all of countless stars. 
It is to sit before the cheerful hearth 
With groups of friends and kindred, store of books, ~ 
Rich heritage from ages past, 
Hold sweet communion, soul with soul, 
On things now past, or present, or to come, 
Or muse alone upon my earlier days, 
Unbind the scroll, whereon is writ 
The story of my busy life; 
Mistakes too often, but successes more, 
And consciousness of duty done. 
It is to see with laughing eyes the play 
Of children sporting on the lawn, 
Or mark the eager strifes of men 
And nations, seeking each and all, 
Belike advantage to obtain 
Above their fellows; such is man! 
It is to feel the pulses quicken, as I hear 
Of great events near or afar, 
Whereon may turn perchance 
The fate of generations, ages hence. 
It is to rest with folded arms betimes, 
And so surrounded, so-sustained, 
Ponder on what may yet befall 
In that unknown mysterious realm 
Which lies beyond the range of mortal ken, 
Where souls immortal do forever dwell; 
Think of the loved ones who await me there, 
And without murmuring or inward grief, 
With mind unbroken and no fear, 
Calmly await the coming of the Lord. 
New YORK CITY, February 13th, 1892. 
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THE PRESENT INDIAN SITUATION. 


BY GENERAL THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIUNER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 





In considering the present Indian situation we are 
greatly helped by comparing it with that which obtained 
twenty-five years ago. In general terms it may be said 
that at that time a large body of the Indians, through 
all the Northwest as well as the Southwest, were nomadic 
in their habits, roaming over vast tracts of territory, 
while now they are almost without exception quietly oc- 
cupying diminished and diminishing reservations. Then 
they were engaged in frequent bloody contests with each 
other; now such contests are exceedingly rare. Then, 
there was among them a very widespread feeling of hos- 
tility against the United States, and they were easily pro- 
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that readiness for war have largely ceased;. indeed it 
seapcely exists at all, and wherever it does exist it is based 
upon assumed wrongs, and is always accotapanied by 
a willingness to be at peace with the Government, if it 
in turn will fulfill what they claim are its treaty obliga- 
tions, 

Then, with exceptions here and there, all tribal lands 
and other property were held in common; now, the 
process of taking land in severalty, and individualizing 
property, and the building of family homes, is extending 
very rapidly. Then, education had made little progress 
among them; now, more than half their children are in 
school, and there is a rapidly increasing desire for educa- 
tional advantages. Then, heathen customs and cere- 
monies were largely universal; pow, thousands of them 
are enrolled as methbers of Christian churches, and mis- 
sionary work among them is in a very hopeful condition. 
Then, they lived almost entirely in tepees, and dressed 
chiefly in the skins of animals; now, a large number of 
them live in permanent houses, and it is rare to find on® 
who does not wear at least a portion of citizen’s dress, 
while thousands of them dress as white people do. 
Twenty-five years ago the Government maintained 
everywhere through the Indian country expensive mili- 
tary posts, for the purpose of kceping the Indians in 
check and protecting the white settlers from their en- 
croachments. Within a few years, more than twenty of 
these posts have been abandoned, and the War Depart- 
ment is contemplating the abandonment of others at an 
early day. A number of them have already been con- 
verted into Indian schools, and, in this connection, it is a 
significant fact that two thousand Indians are being en- 
rolled as soldiers in the United States Army, and are to 
be used in maintaining order, not only among themselves 
but wherever their services may be required in the in- 
terests of peace. 

Then, the drift of the Indians was toward the West; 
now, it is recognized as an established principle that they 
are to be vermanent residents of their respective locali- 
ties. Then, the Indian papoose was born into well-nigh 
hopeless barbarism; he opened his eyes upon the world 
in the midst of the gathering shadows of despair; he was 
an alien, an outcast; to-day, he is born into a hopeful 
environment; he looks toward citizenship. Then, there 
was a well-nigh universal sentiment among us of distrust, 
suspicion, hatred, contempt, or at least of indifference 
for the Indians, which in its worst form found utterance 
in the hateful expression that ‘‘the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian”; to-day, the sentiment of the people in gen- 
eral is that of pity for the Indian, of respect for his 


an increasing number, an earnest wish to extend to him 
the privileges of education, the blessings of civilization, 
and the fellowship of brotherhood. 

Among those causes that have been most potent in 
bringing about this marvelous change has been educa- 
tion. Everyschool established has been an agency of 
civilization; and to-day, throughout the entire Indian 
country, the educated Indians are the progressive ones. 
They are, for the most part, the interpreters and those 
whose good offices have been solicited in securing from 
the different tribes the cession of their surplus lands and 
inducing them to accept of land in severalty. The re- 
turned students have explained to their people the kindly 
purpose of the Government toward them, have allayed 
suspicion, have arrested disquiet, have promoted peace, 
and have in a wonderful way helped to bring about that 
{ condition of things which I have above described. The 
influence of these schools of learning in promoting the 
civilization of these people, in bringing about and main- 
taining peace between them and the whites, and in pre- 
paring them for citizenship and absorption into our na- 
tional life, has been all and more than the most ardent 
friends of Indian education could have expected. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said by pessimistic ob- 
servers, the fact remains that the Indians have entered 
upon a new era, and that there is for them an outlook and 
afuture. The old order of things is passing away, and 
anew one is dawning. The rising generation of Indians, 
the children that are coming upon the scene to-day, look 
forward and not backward. Their faces are illumined 
by the rising sun, their hearts are big with hope, their 
minds are expanded with expectation, their little hands 
are outstretched, eager to grasp that which the future 
seems about to bestow upon them, 
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THERE dre two relations in which juvenile delinquency 
stands to the community and in which it may be con- 
sidered: one is its political and scientific relation and the 
other its social aspect. Socially, or in the family rela- 
tion, a boy is good or bad as he is obedient or otherwise 
to the regulations of his parents. If bad, he is by no 
means absolutely bad, but bad from that standpoint and 
from the acts that lead upto sucha conclusion. At 
heart he may not be a very bad boy at all. He may 
have a very loving, kind disposition. If bad, he may, 
under other circumstances, change entirely and beceme 
a very loving, kind, obedient child and a good man. 
Instances of that kind can be found in almost any com- 
munity. 

A child is politically bad when he is offensive to the 
peace of the community; when he breaks the law in re- 
gard to property; when he contaminates, by bad influ- 
ence, other children with whom he comes in contact 
and violates the laws against crime. Now, I take it that 
the family maitteris left with the family itself. There- 
fore the public have nothing to do with it until the act of 
the boy breaks through the family line and does an injury 
to the community. There is where the State may 
properly take up the case and we come to the subject of 
juvenile delinquency as it relates to the public. 

The divine law and the human law place the child in 
the custody, under the control of the parents, and re- 
quire, during its helpless years, that the parent shall 
provide for all of its necessities. One of those necessities 
is that it shall be carefully trained, brought up intelli- 
gently to perform all the functions of a citizen under the 
Government under which it may live. Itis as much the 
duty of the parent to inculcate and enforce habits of 
thrift, diligence, honesty and economy as it is for him to 
provide food, clothing and shelter. 

As an aid to the parent the State has wisely provided a 
system of education so that the child is educated, not 
ouly in the family but also in the community where he 
commingles with society, and gets his best growth for the 
discharge of the duties which devolve upon him. This 
training which is essential to the child is, if possible, 
more essential tothe community. Instances occur where 
parents, through ignorance, neglect, or through their 
own depraved natures, absolutely omit thus to provide 
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he United States; in alll probability there 
was no such institution in the world. © There had been 
reformatories in Europe, and there had been attempts at 
juvenile reform in various ways in this country. But, at 
that time, the persons who took this subject specially 
under consideration discovered this one fact that they 
must hold the custody and control of the boy, with the 
same power and ia similar relations as the parent, or 
they could do nothing for his training and reformation. 
The first organization in the country began in the city of 
New York, in a society that was called ‘‘ the Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism.” It was a volunteer society, 
composed of some of the ablest philanthropists, jurists 
and statesmen that the city contained. They considered 
the question how they could check, or, if possible, eradi- 
cate pau erism, which was fast becoming a sore evil 
upon the body politic. They explored the police courts, 
the almshouses, and all places of record, to discover 
the causes that underlie this evil; and théy found, in 
the main, that it was profligacy and intemperance. 

They discovered that the children of these parents con- 
tinued in that line, neglected, untrained, uneducated, 
and fast grew to recruit the ranks not only of pauperism, 
but also of crime. Mr. Hugh Maxwell, at that time Dis- 
trict Attorney of the city, entered most heartily into this 
work. He furnished to the gentlemen composing this 
association a list of over 450 commitments in one year 
(1828), the large majority being of boys and girls under 
twenty years of age, and a good many of them under the 
age of sixteen. These reformers were thus led to ask 
themselves, ‘‘ How can we stop the recruiting of these 
criminal and pauper ranks?” They discovered that there 
were comparatively few that descended from the better 
class into these ranks, and that there were comparatively 
few that were ever raised from the lower into the higher 
or better class. They said that the only hope was to take 
these children, put them under better influences, and give 
them the necessary training and education, standing by 
them, encouraging them in the industrial pursuit which 
they should follow, and, in a friendly way, inducing and 
inciting them to get out of that terrible rut in which 
their circumstances had placed them, really without 
much fault ef theirown. It was a condition they were 
born to, and without this aid there was little hope of 
their ever getting out of it. The result of this considera- 
tion was an Act of Incorporation of the ‘‘ Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the City of New 
York, signed in 1824.” This society, at that time, 
embraced only the limits of the city and county. 

A formal opening of the institution and organization 
was made on the Ist of January, 1825. 

The old Arsenal buildings, on Madison Square, which 
were vacated by the Government, were placed by the 
city of New York at the disposal of the society. By the 
aid of contributions from private sources the buildings 
were reconstructed so as to afford accommodations for 
the boys and girls who were to come under the protection 
of the organization. The society started at that time 
with nine little ragamuffins—six girls, three boys— 
brought that morning from the police courts and placed 
before the audience to show the material upon which the 
institution proposed to work. 

It was in this way that the subject of the reformation 
of juvenile delinquents was started in thiscountry. The 
first year’s experience made such a deep impression upon 
all those who were acquainted with this work that the 
Governor (Clinton) in his annual message, said that, in 
all probability, the wisest penitentiary system ever de- 
vised by man was the House of Refuge in the city otf 
New York for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 
And he recommended that the powers of the society 
should be extended so as to cover all the counties of the 
State for children convicted of crime. The Legislature 
enacted such a law, and it went. into effect immediately. 

In 1847 the system had become so popular, and its good 
effects so thoroughly understood, that the State was di- 
vided. A House of Refuge was erected at’ Rochester. 
The juvenile delinquents from the first three judicial 
districts were assigned to the New York House, and 
those from the other five judicial districts to the Western 
House. 

The year after the New York House was organized, 
Philadelphia organized a House of Refuge, and other 
cities quickly followed her example. At the present 
time. all of the Northern States, and some of the South- 
ern States have established, as a part of their educa- 
tional system, reformatories, under the different names 
of Reform Schools, Reform Farm Schools, Houses of 
Refuge, Industrial Schools, etc., for the reformation of 
the delinquent children that they find within their bor- 
ders. 

A word as to the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
Children become bad by neglect, and they stay bad 
until they are properly taught and made to do better. It 


is sometimes asked, Why are they bad? Why does a 
vine creep along on the ground? Simply because it has 
not any pole to climb up on, 
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thieving; theft is a consequence, a result, not a cause. 
Boys that have any knowledge of the rights of property 
will not steal if they can get what they want without do- 
ing so. If they have no conscience, if they have not 
been trained to habits of honesty, and to provide for their 
wants in a proper manner, why, they will take what they 
can get without any feeling of remorse. That, of course, 
is theft; but it by no means indicates that they are really 
depraved. I will give an instance to illustrate this state- 
ment. In 1863, a boy, eight or nine years of age, was 
committed to the House of Refuge, charged with steal- 
ing an old dress and an old shawl. Other boys were con- 
cerned withhim. John (the boy) said that they sold the 
stuff for fifty cents, that he never received a penny of 
the proceeds, but was sent to the House of Refuge; the 
other boy stole his share of the money. That boy grew 
to be a man, and to-day occupies a pulpit not a hundred 
miles from the city of New York, and stands very high 
in the communion with which he is connected. I believe 
he is a Doctor of Divinity to-day. ‘He made a visit to the 
House of Refuge long after he was a preacher, and, in an 
address to the boys, told them exactly where he sat in 
the school, how he progressed from class to class, where 
he came from, and all his experiences. 

This incident will illustrate that there was no moral ob- 
liquity in that boy, notwithstanding he was guilty of 
a theft in early youth. What became of his companions 
in that offense I do not know. 

Here is another illustration: One of our inmates was a 
boy whose father went to the War and was killed. The 
family were poor and lived in a tenement house in Mul- 
berry Street. There were two sisters and this little boy, 
their brother. After he had been here a couple of years 
or more there was an opportunity to place him with a 
family in New Jersey. He was indentured and served 
his time. It happened that the family into which he 
was placed belonged to the Roman Catholic communion, 
and he came from a Roman Catholic family. Where he 
was located in New Jersey there was no Roman Catholic 
church maintained, and thechildren went to the Protes- 
tant Sunday-school in the neighborhood. The boy de- 
veloped considerable activity of mind and ambition. A 
lady in Philadelphia became interested in him, encour- 
aged him to study, paid his way through college, and 
eventually he became a minister in the Methodist 
Church. 

About ten years ago I received a letter from a man on 
the east side of town, making inquiry in regard to this 
lad. I answered the letter and asked him what particu- 
lar interest he had in the boy. He replied that he had 
married his sister and that the boy’s other sister was liv- 
ing with them; and now, after more than twenty years, 
they felt a desire to learn something of the history of 
their brother. I wrote to him that the brother was serv- 





should go there they would see him, and if they went on 
a Sunday they would hear him preach. They did go, on 
a Sunday, heard him preach and, when the services were 
over, made themselves known. It was the first time that 
the sisters and the brother had met in over twenty years. 
The sisters (so it appeared) had avoided making any in- 
quiry in regard to their brother, believing that he had 
gone to the bad because he had been sent to the House of 
Refuge, and they did not care to be dragged down by any 
disgrace he may have brought upon them. 

Only one word need be said as to the influence of cheap 
variety theaters and sensational literature on the young; 
they are both thoroughly bad, and they ought to be sup- 
pressed. 

Taking the industrial schools and juvenile reforma- 
tories through the country, they probably reform eighty 
per cent. of the children that come under their care. 
Boys and girls should be kept in such institutions until 
they can be placed in equally good or better positions. 
As a rule, I donot think boys should be subjected to 
close confinement for more than two years. 

There are parents who drive their children to the 
street, and who make merchandise of their offspring; but 
such instances are exceptional. The love of the parent 
for the child is as deep and genuine among the poor as 
among the rich. Their necessities sometimes compel 
them to exact of children what they are exceedingly 
sorry todo, The struggle of life is terrible and the neces- 
sities of existence must be met. The child suffers noth- 
ing to its injury by honest labor, when it relieves the 
necessities of a parent; indeed, it is the most noble service 
that a child can perform. 

I have no doubt that children are often exposed to 
bad influences because they are orphans. There are 
some cases, but, in my experience they are exceedingly 
rare, where children have been abandoned by their 
parents. 

Iam strongly of the opinion that, as far as possible, 
children should at all times when they are in custody be 
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terms in jail until she finally died. The father was also 
dissipated and ‘neglectful. It was a miserable existence 
for the children. 

Two of the little boys, in connection with two other 
boys in the neighborhood, were arrested, tried and found 
guilty of entering a house in the daytime and stealing. 
{n course of time both of these boys were indentured. 
One remained in his place and the other left for another 
part of the country, where he died. He was a reputable 
lad. 

The first boy, in one way and another, got a few pen- 
nies together with which he purchased books. After a 
fime he proposed to his master that he be allowed to pre- 
sent himself for examination asateacher. The neces- 
sary consent was given, he presented himself, and was 
awarded a ‘‘ grade A” certificate. 

Two years from that time he came to the House of 
Refuge as proud as a man could be, and exhibited to me 
his certificate. He then entered a law office, diligently 
pursued his studies, and was admitted tothe bar. He 
was made a judge, and is now chief magistrate of the 
court in the city where he lives. 

His sister, a little girl, used to come to the Refuge 
with her mother, wearing nothing but a thin cloak in 
very cold weather, almost perishing with the cold. As 
soon as this young man got on his feet he rescued the 
little girl. He placed her in a school, she finally gradu- 
ated from the Normal School, and to-day holds an ex- 
cellent position in the schools in the State where she 
lives. 

I have strong opinions on the subject of how far and 
in what way State aid should be given to support institu- 
tions for the reformation of children. In the first place 
juvenile reformatories should, as far as practicable, be 
required to contribute to their own support. Secondly, 
parents who, by their own willful neglect, have suffered 
their children to fall into such evil habits as makes it 
necessary to take them into custody, and put them in 
the care of the State, should be compelled to contribute, 
as far as their means will allow, to the support of such 
children in the institutions, at least so far as food and 
clot ing are concerned. In other words, it should be 
made to appear ta these parents that there is a penalty 
attached to their own neglect. 

A few years ago a police officer told me that a man 
came into the Harlem Police Court and wanted a boy, 
twelve or thirteen years of age, committed to the House 
of Refuge. The Justice made some inquiry into the case 
and discovered that he had one child in the Juvenile 
Asylum, two in the Catholic Protectory, and he wanted 
this one, the fourth, sent to the House of Refuge. The 
man was in the employ of me city, receiving a salary of 
$18 a week. 


CAUSE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 











BY ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, ESQ., 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Crime is undoubtedly a moral disease. It is both con- 
tagious and infectious. Contagious when acquired by 
intercourse or contect with others already afflicted with 
it; infectious when the atmosphere in which the victim 
lives is saturated with it; and any youth of either sex is 
more susceptible to criminal influences than the adult, 
just as children are more susceptible to ordinary physi- 
cal disease than grown persons. 

The children of the poor are driven to the streets in 
three different ways: first, in consequence of the inad- 
equacy of the dwellings in which they live to furnish 
them with the proper comforts of life. Thus, for in- 
stance, in‘an ordinary family where the children are 
sent to school during the day and return home at night, 
all the members of the domestic circle are huddled into 
small and miserable apartments. where the air, during 
the winter season, is permeated with the odors of cooking 
from a hot stove, and where, in summer, the external 
heat renders life in such quarters almost absolutely un- 
endurable. 

A second cause is a desire to find comfort and leisure. 
The hoy who goes out on a cold winter’s night finds the 
air, toa certain degree, refreshing. Passing along the 
street he sees the barroom. It suggests warmth and 
comfort. He enters the rlace and there soon meets asso- 
ciates, none of the best. Before long he is induced to 
drink, and then he soon falls into crime. 

The girl leaves her home, probably with the view of ob- 
taining some more congenial place in which to pass the 
evening. She is lured with the attraction of the dime 
museum, and sometimes by disguised brothels, and her 
fall is equally rapid. 

Lastly, children are driven into the streets by the con- 
duct of their parents: particularly, the intoxication of 
either, surliness of temper and want of appreciation. 
The trials and troubles of children, and of their pavents, 
all combine to make the lives of the children of the poor 
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“unhappy. These causes, often coupled with personal 


violence, administered under the pretense of punishment 
(usually the outbreak of bad temper), render the home so 
‘distasteful that but little domestic feeling is left in the 
mind of the child. ~ ; 

The cheap variety shows of this city, together with the 
sensational publications which are weekly read by the 
young, also tend to create a distaste for home life. 

In addition to this, the greed of the parents of poor 
children, especially of married foreigners, is remarkable. 
Well-to-do families will not hesitate to send their children 
out on the streets to peddle, entirely regardless of the 
exposure to them. The result is that boys, at an early 
age, are beginning to peddle and to steal, and the girls, 
in selling newspapers and flowers, fall from virtue. 

Worse than all is the effort which is continually being 
made to obtain for these wretched children employment 
in low theaters where, for forty cents a night, they are 
compelled to labor night after night in spectacular pieces, 
losing their sleep, without the opportunity for rest, and 
being very scantily fed, long after midnight going back 
to their wretched homes in all sorts of weather, only to 
repeat their work the next night. 

The atmosphere of the theater is never very congenial 
to the development of morality in children. This sort of 
life (‘‘ making money easily,” as it is termed), in the case 
of boys, engenders a disposition to petty thievery; and, 
with the girl, conduces to that vice which is the wreck 
and ruin of the female sex. 

There are very few children exposed to bad influences 
simply because they are orphans. Large provision is 
made by every religious denomination in our large cities 
for the care of orphans. The persons on whom the 
orphans have no direct claim, but who, from a sense of 
decency, are compelled to support them for a time, get 
these children into such institutions as soon as possible. 
This prevents that exposure of orphans to the world 
which might otherwise ensue. 

As to the reformation of the young accomplished in 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, the only methdéd 
of dealing with the inmates is upon the principle that 
they are suffering from moral disease. Until the child is 
free from moral infection and contagion, and hissystem 
is so purified that there is little danger of a relapse, the 
discharge of the child from the institution endangers its 
future welfare. . 

Some say that children are sometimes kept too long in 
an institution; but an outsider can tell nothing about 
that. It is like the case of a patient in the hospital suf- 
fering from a fever; the physician is the proper judge 
who can determine when he should be discharged. 

Without doubt, errors of judgment are made in regard 
to this matter in every institution; for no institution’ is 
perfect, and perfection of judgment does not exist in this 
world. There is no object. however, in keeping a child 
in an institution beyond the time for which he is com- 
mitted, because the demand for accommodations in such 
institutions is greater than the supply. There is hardly 
an organization in New York City, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, that is not continually shifting and changing its 
inmates—all the boys that are proper for such service 
being sent out to situations in the country. 

In regard to the need of more churches and Sunday- 
schools, particularly in the down-town districts of the 
city. where the poor live, I say, of course, the more 
religious influences that are brought to bear on children 
in any way the better. In my judgment, religion is the 
great and only cure for the disease of crime. And I do 
not believe that any child is thoroughly and incorrigibly 
bad, because to believe that would be to doubt the grace 
of God. 

Boys’ clubs are very useful factors in juvenile reforma- 
tion. I have advocated the establishment of clubs for 
both boys and girls, even before such organizations were 
started: and we have quite a number of them now. Boys 
should have such opportunities for healthy recreation; 
they keep the mind of the child occupied and keep him 
away from the dramshop and the brothel. At the same 

time the members of such clubs are taught, first of all, 
to respect themselves, and then they are taught to respect 
the. rights of other people. And in such clubs they learn 
that there are other people besides their parents and as- 
sociates who take an interest in them. 

There is a necessity of trying the cases of children in 
courts specially provided for them; they should not come 
in contact with older offenders. There is now a bill be- 
fore the Legislature making provision in this direction; 
and it certainly ought to pass. 

I have not yet solved the problem of heredity. I am 
investigating it now in various ways. In the work of 
our society we have had instances of heredity, but not 
such as I am prepared to mention. We cannot yet tell 
as to how far the cases are really hereditary. Where a 
parent is steeped in sin, and his child is continually liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of crime, and the course of the 
parent is‘one which is at variance with the law, I sup- 
pose the chances are that the child will follow in the 
parent’s footsteps; but how far the hereditary taint exists 
I cannot tell. For instance, a father (a criminal) dies, 
leaving a child of tender years, so young that it does not 
know either of itg parente. I am not yet prepared to say 
how far the criminal course of the parent or parents will 
affect the child. 

New York Ciry. 
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HOW BOYS COME TO BE BAD. 





BY C. LORING BRACE, ESQ., 
Secretary Children’s Aid Society, New York. 


I would say that the tenement house system—the 

crowding together of such a great number of people in a 

single house—is the principal cause of juvenile depravity. 

Boys are made bad by their environment, and, if they live 

under such conditions until they reach the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, they are pretty sure to develop into criminals, 

or, at all events, become members of that great army of 
idlers and incapables always to be found in a large city 
who, if they are not secretly vicious, are openly idle and 
thriftless. 

Another cause which makes young boys bad is the 
false spirit of independence which they are forced to as- 
sume in early life. The parents of the class of children 
of whom I am speaking, being poor, send their offspring 
out to work as soon as they are able to earn even a few 
pennies. Very soon the youngster finds that he is wholly 
or very latgely the supporter of the family; he is the 
“breadwinner” and, if his father is dead or (which is 
quite as bad) tod dissipated to work, he soon comes to 
feel his position to be one of great importance in the 
family and also comes to the conclusion that he is en- 
titled to as much ‘‘ liberty” and independence in his 
method of living as if he were, in age, really the male 
head of the family. 

Then, again, when a young boy is placed in such a 
position, and contributes to the support of the family, 
many weak-minded parents allow themselves to lose the 
restraint which they should naturally, and for his good, 
exercise over the boy. ‘‘ He works for us,” they say; 
“let him have h‘s nights off, and enjoy himself in his 
own way.” And so, the boy being unrestrained in his 
desires and without the aid of wholesome home disci- 
pline, soon develops many bad traits of character which, 
if not corrected in time, will resultin makivg him per- 
manently a bad member of society. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the work performed by this class of boys 
is usually of a hand-to-mouth character; they do not en- 
gage in any regular trade or business, but lead a life of 
what might be called ‘‘ shiftless industry.” 

Our investigations in regard to the family antecedents 
of our boys are not specially directed to the interesting 
question of heredity. At the same time we are constant- 
ly having cases brought before us which conflict with 
this scientific proposition. I have in mind the case of a 
young girl whom we rescued from bad surroundings 
some years ago. She was an orphan, and we had con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining possession of her, the 
matter having to go before the courts. After we had 
obtained a good home for her in the West the relatives 
kidnapped her; but the people with whom she had been 
living, through legal measures, obtained her again. She 
is an educated girl of good principles. When, however, 
she came from the ‘West to see her sisters and aunt; it 
was found that all of them’ were either drunkards or 
women of ill repute. 

I havethe case of a boy, who is now in a good home, 
doing very well, and who does not show the least taint 
of depravity. In his family history it was discovered 
that his father killed his mother. The father was im- 
prisoned and, soon after his discharge, he committed sui- 
cide. The boy’s sister was killed in a house of ill fame 
on Bleecker Street. On the other hand, another sister is 
doing very well and another brother is prosperous and of 
good character. 

I believe that the tendency to viciousness may exist 
in the child, but very often it is dormant; the child is 
not yet old enough to allow it to have been developed. 
I believe if such a boy were to continue to live in the 
same environment to which he had been accustomed 
from birth—associating with the children. of his class 
many of whom might be worse than himself—lI believe 
that under those circumstances the hereditary taint 
would, in course of time, show itself. But we get such 
boys when they are young; we transplant them to a 
wholesome farm life, where they soon learn something 
of the amenities of the family and domestic existence. If 
they had this dormant, hereditary tendency it is soon 
eradicated under the new and wholesome conditions in 
which they are placed. 

We take children from the ages of two to fourteen. 
When a boy, especially in the city of New York, reaches 
the age of sixteen, even if he has had some help from 
institutions or charities, if he is a fairly good boy, he 
-can not only sustain himself, but help others. Many 
touching anecdotes might be told of a boy selling news- 
papers to take care of a drunken father and mother, of a 
girl taking care of ber little sisters, or a boy of his little 
brother, and doing it in a quiet, manly way, showing 
much strength of character. ‘ 

Our children, I think, are too young to have received 
much evil influence from the cheap theaters or from the 
reading of sensational novels. We find our boys roaming 
the street, without fathers or mothers or friends. They 
have no time to read. Some of them, I suppose, have a 
liking for the sensational and, if they got a chance 
would attend a cheap theater or read a trashy story; but 
there are not many of that class, and such as there are 
are newsboys. The youth who are very far advanced— 
who are “‘chronics” in this species of intellectual dissipa- 
tion—do not often come under our care. 





One of our great difficulties—and a long standing one— 
is with the large boys of the city. There seems no place 
for them in the world as it is. They have grown up in it 
without any training but that in streét trades. The 
Trades Unions have kept them from being apprenticed. 
They are soon too large for street occupations and are 
unable to compete with the small boys. They are too old 
for our lodging houses. We know nct what to do with 
them. Some succeed well on Western farms, but they 
are usually disliked vy their employers because they 
change places soon; and their occasional offenses and 
disposition to move about have given us more trouble in 
the West than any otheronething. Very few people are 
willing to bear with them, even tho a little patience will 
sometimes bring out excellent qualities in them. The 
only thing done successfully for them in New York has 
been Colonel Auchmuty’s excellent trade schools at 
night; but, as these properly require a moderate fee, the 
boys must have saved something to enter them, and con- 
sequently the poorest are notreached. Some of our large 
boys have done extremely well on farms at the South, 
both in Virginia and Florida. The attacks which were 
formerly made on us in the Northwest were on account 
of certain acts of misconduct of these older lads, and of 
their leaving one place for another. The criminal 
offenses which they commit are few, and these boys turn 
out as well as would be found true of the same number 
of older boys from Western villages. But they have the 
habits of the whole working class in America, and 
change places without reason or good ground, thus be- 
coming undesirable for employers. 

But this is not an offense which need much concern the 
guardians of Western charities or our own supporters. 
In a recent collection of letters from the boys, which we 
have issued, is an account of a lad who had not answered 
our letters for twenty years and was thought to have 
‘‘gone to the bad,” and who had committed many disagree- 
able offenses; yet at last he comes out all right. We have 
a letter about a large boy who had disappeared and was 
held as a failure and a useless subject, who turns up as 
Mayor of his town and member of the Legislature. 

We find that our Industrial Schools are a wonderful 
aid in the reformation and education of the young of the 
poorer classes. Here, for instance, is a girl who, owing 
to the poverty of her family, has to stay in the home and 
take care of the younger children. She cannot go to the 
public school regularly because she hasn’t the proper 
clothing; she hasn’t much strength or vim in her tostudy 
because she does not get enough to eat. Here our Indus- 
trial School comes in as an adjunct to the public school. 
By missionary labor it tries to bring these children of the 
poor into the Industrial School and to make them regular 
in their attendance. We provide those who are really 
needy with shoes and clothing, but only after they have 
earned it by faithful attendance, good behavior, keeping 
themselves clean, etc. For the very poorest—-when the 
mother is sick and the father is out of work—we provide 
lunch. 

The value of this system lies in the fact that, after a 
while, these children show a good attendance, and are 
educated into the habit of going to the public school, 
which, otherwise, they would not have attended, possibiy 
becoming recognized truants. Then, again, our Indus- 
trial Schools do what the public schocls have not done 
till lately; they teach the girls sewing and kitchen work, 
and the boys carpentry, qualifications which are of so 
much advantage to children when they go out into the 
world at the age of fourteen or fifteen. In this way the 
girls can be of service in the family and the boys have 
some idea of the use of tools. 

Our lodging houses are for those boys and girls who 
have no homes. We takethem temporarily and some- 
times provide them with some work to do, lending 
them money to sell newspapers for the time being or 
getting them to work at some trade or in an office. But 
we inculcate in the minds of the children who come to 
these schools the idea that they cannot ‘‘ get something 
for nothing.” We do not aim to be simply a charity, and 
we want these boys to pay a moiety toward the support 
of the house. We do not wanta boy who cannot pay for 
his lodging and his meal. If he cannot pay at the time we 
keep an account with him. Of course we have some 
who do not refund what they owe, but, as a rule, all the 
boys who are trusted in this way pay up. 

We have an evening school, which the boy is com- 
pelled to attend unless he can show that he is engaged 
at night work; in this way the boys are kept from the 
cheap theaters and other low resorts. 

After a boy has been with us some time and shows the 
desire, we send him to the country, provided we can 
properly recommend him. 

The great majority of our boys do well in the country 
homes to which we send them. Hundreds of interesting 
and truthful incidents might be given in proof of this 
statement. The latest report at hand shows that one of 
our boys is a cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of Indiana; 
another, after passing an examination at Yale College, 
went as missionary to Alaska, where he is now a Govern- 
ment official, and soon expects to be appointed Commis- 
sioner; another married a cousin of his employer, and is 
now a successful Methodist minister. Probably the most 
remarkable case is that of a boy we took out West 
thirty-three years ago. We constantly correspond with 





these boys, and keep a record of every letter sent and 
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received. It appears that this boy wrote us about join- 
ing the “Sons of Temperance”; afterward he was a 
drummer-boy in the army. He attended school and 
college; and, in one of his early letters, expressed the 
determination to be ‘somebody in the world.” That 
boy is now the Gevernor of North Dakota. Our agent 
wrote to hima short time since, and it will be interesting 
to extract a sentence or two from the letter he received 
in reply: 

“To the boys now under your charge please convey my 
best wishes, and that I hope that their pathways in life 
will be those of morality, of honor, of health and industry. 
With these four attributes as a guidance and incentive, I 
can bespeak for them an honorable and happy and success- 
ful life. The goal is for them as well as for the rich man’s 
son. They must learn to labor and to wait, for ‘all things 
come to him who waits.’ Many times will the road be 
rugged, winding and long, and the sky overcast with omi- 
nous clouds. Still, it will not do ‘to fall by the wayside, 
and give up. If one does, the battle of life will be lost. 

“Tell the boys I am proud to have had as humblea be- 
ginning in life as they, and that I believe it has been my 
salvation. I hope my success in life, if it can be so termed, 
will be an incentive to them to struggle for a respectable 
recognition among their fellow-men. In this country 
family name cuts but little figure. It is the character of 
the man that wins recognition, bence I would urge them to 
build carefully and consistently for the future.” 


One of the best reforms accomplished for many years 
in New York has been quietly carried out by the Board 
of Health, to whose humane efforts this city is under 
great obligations. In our own work we have long been 
troubled by the herding of large boys with men, in the 
low, semi-criminal lodging houses, especially of the 
Bowery. These lads were permitted to come in at any 
hour of the night, to gamble all night and sleep in the 
day, provided they escaped the eyes of the police, and to 
herd with the most notorious vagabonds of the city. In 
these low lodging houses we found that many a boy got 
his first lessons in crime and made the acquaintance of 
pickpockets and rogues. The houses became schools of 
vicious practices, the beds and rooms were poor and 
verminous, but they were attractive to the boys because 
they themselves were left entirely free of restraint. For 
years we have tried to break up these notorious haunts, 
but this has been an exceedingly difficult matter. 

Some brief statistics will serve to illustrate the progress 
of juvenile reformation during the past fifteen years. 
The following table from the. police reports shows the 
number of juvenile delinquents arraigned and committed: 


Yeas, Total. Males. Females. Committed. 
a SIRE 1,139 982 207 917 
SSS 1,186 888 298 976 
RES 1,035 748 287 794 
Ms x e0pbis 5 Wes 905 654 251 605 
1879... 552 436 116 266 
Oe 628 499 128 357 
SE sey 610 467 143 330 
WR. Si cavgukee 642 510 132 316 
Wen wsebicadedee 610 496 114 393 
Mes ciate wowed 548 443 105 323 
ey eee 515 420 95 320 
MM Ss 5.is.5: 580 _ 465 115 400 
REC r 531 416 115 363 
EEO 575 431 144 380 
MRS, chess suave 646 485 161 461 
Ses 536 440 96 390 


This remarkable decrease in juvenile vagrancy and 
crime during the past twelve years, as well as the de- 
crease from previous years, is one of most striking evi- 
dences ever offered of the effects of such labors as those 
of this society and of many similar charities. 





WORK OF THE CATHOLIC PROTECTORY. 





BY RICHARD H. CLARKE, LL.D., 
President New York Catholic Protectory. 


The New York Catholic Protectory was established in 
1863. Its founder was Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, formerly 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, wlio 
afterward becameaCatholic. The institution was started 
at the time when Archbishop Hughes was the ecclesiasti- 
cal head of this diocese, and he offered many suggestions 
as to its management. 

There is a law of the State of New York, still in force, 
which provides that children falling into the hands of 
the public authorities, and who come before the courts 
as juvenile delinquents shall be committed to institutions 
of the same religious faith as their parents. Before the 
existence of the Catholic Protectory there was no insti- 
tution except the Catholic Orphan Asylums, where the 
children of Catholic parents could be sent, educated, 
trained in industrial schools and otherwise provided for. 

The corporation, by its charter, is authorized to receive 
three classes of children: First, children under the age of 
fourteen, by consent of their parents or guardians, who 
intrust them to its care for protection or reformation. 
Second, children between seven and fourteen years of 
age who may be committed to the institution as idle, tru- 
ant, vicious or homeless children; this by order of any 
magistrate of the city of New York who may be empow- 
ered by law to commit them, Third, children of like age 
may be transferred, at the option of the Commissioners of 
Charity and Correction of the city of New York, to the 

institution. - : 

It has power to place out such children, or indenture 
them for the purpose of learning trades, or placing 
them in good homes, Bat the principal work of the in- 
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stitution is in the reception and protection of the chil- 
dren in the Protectory itself, for the purpose of making 
them good citizens, teaching them trades or some kind 
of skilled labor, and training them in the best way that 
‘the institution can. - 

One of the great causesof vagrancy in boys or girls is 
the poverty of the parents. In many instances they are 
immigrants. They come from all the different countries of 
Europe, from Syria to Great Britain, There is scarcely 
acountry in the world that is not represented in the 
Protectory. Another cause is the intemperance of the 
parents. It is sometimes asked, Is poverty the cause of 
excessive drinking, or is drinking the cause of poverty? 
In my opinion they are both causes and effects; they act 
and react upon each other. Another great cause is 
the tenement house system of New York which is utter- 
ly inconsistent with the idea of a home. There is no 
home sentiment, education or attraction in the dwellings 
of the very poor; the tenement house system is the curse 
of the city of New York. 

I have no doubt that the lower class theaters, and the 
chesp sensational newspapers and books have contributed 
their share toward vitiating the minds of children. Even 
at the Protectory our boys will procure this kind of lit- 
erature if possible, tho, as a rule, we have been very suc- 
cessfulin excluding it from the institution. 

We receive quite a number of young girls who have 
been engaged in selling newspapers, or in peddling small 
wares on thestreet. Some of these girls are vagrants and 
are undoubtedly bad before they come to us; but they 
soon yield to the good influences of the institution, and, 
in cases where necessary, girls are sent direct from the 
House of Reception in the city to the House of the 
Good Shepherd. Others have been so engaged through the 
poverty of their parents, from parental neglect or because 
of the intemperance of their parents. We get them 
through the friendly intervention of their neighbors, 
friends, the clergy, or of interested citizens. 

A great many of our inmates (both boys and girls) 
come to us through the agency of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. This organization 
keepsa very thorough record in regard to children, and 
sometimes has a good deal to say as to what institutions 
they shall be sent to. Our relations with them are quite 
extensive and very friendly. 

We have twe systems of training in the Protectory: one 
is tuition, which embraces instruction in the Catechism, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, grammar, his- 
tory, geography, free-hand drawing, linear drawing, ste- 
nography, and typewriting. Wé have obtained a good 
many desirable situations for both boys and girls, who have 
made themselves proficient in the latter studies. In the 
female department we have a kindergarten school, and 
in the male department we have military training under 
the direction of an officer of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
(New York), who comes up twice a week and trains the 
boys in military drill. There are two hundred boys in a 
battalion, and the results of this training have been won- 
derfully successful. We have recently established in the 
female department a cooking school, the first course of 
lectures being given by Miss Julia Corson, the well- 
known educator in domestic economy. 

The second system of instruction is pursued in our in- 
dustrial schools and factories. In the male department 
there is instruction in shoemaking, printing, electrotyr- 
ing, cane-chair seating, glove knitting. In the female 
department the principal industries are glovemaking, 
dressmaking, cooking, housework and embroidery. 

In some cases we send some of our boys to farms; but 
we consider it of more importance to teach them some 
trade, or some kind of skilled labor, in the school. We 
have nearly three hundred children in the shoe factory, 
the same number in the chair factory and the stocking 
factory, and about seventy-five in the printing office. 
This means of giving a boy a trade does not exist in pri- 
vate families; most boys who would be sent out would 
go on farms, and there would not be the same chance 
for promotion or advancement. At the same time when 
we do have applications for boys or girls to go out in 
good homes we endeavor to supply the demand. 

Whenever the parents of children, or their near rela- 
tives, reach a better condition of life, or if they have been 
dissolute, reform their methods of living, and desire to 
get their children back. being worthy of receiving them, 
we surrender the children to them, We think that a 
great deal is due to the natural claim which a parent has 
upon his own children, and we do not think that family 
ties ought to be broken except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity; and when once broken we think they should be re- 
stored as soon as the circumstances will permit. 

The following interesting groupings of facts, figures and 
results will give the reader some idea of the work of the 
Protectory: Of 2,313 boys cared for in the male department 
of the Protectory, during the year ending September 
30th, 1891, 1,984 were born in the United States; 133 
were born in Italy; 81 in Ireland; 88 in Germany; 36 in 
England; the rest in France, Scotland and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Of a total of 810 girls cared for in the female depart- 
ment for the same period of time, 714 were born in the 
United States; 40 were born in Italy; 30 in Ireland; 6 in 
England; 6 in Canada; 5 in Germany; 4 in France; 2 in 
Hungary. 

There were received into the male department out of 
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a total of 2,818 boys, 280 ‘‘ homeless” boys, and out of 810 
girls received in the female department, 22 belonged to 
the same condition at the time of their commitment. 

Children who were orphans at the time of their recep- 
tion, numbered 331 boys and 114 girls, in all 445 orphans; 
574 boys and 214 girls, in all 788, had only fathers living; 
530 boys and 184 girls, in all 714, had only mothers living; 
and 878 boys and 298 girls, in all 1,176, had both parents 
living. These facts throw a gloomy light upon the 
numbers of parents neglecting their children. But 
when we continue the inquiry as to parents into the field 
of intemperance, we find 65 boys and 28 girls, in all 93, 
who had intemperate parents, both fathers and mothers; 
283 boys and 100 girls, in all 388, who had intemperate 
fathers, while 89 boys and 30 girls, in all 119, had 
intemperate mothers. It is somewhat reassuring to know 
that a large majority had both parents temperate, viz.: 
1,876 boys and 652 girls, in all 2,528 children altogether. 

I think the system pursued by some societies of sending 
boys out on farms ought to be under some proper official 
discipline and inspection; and I think it has been carried 
out in too wholesalea manner. When boysare once sent 
off in that way they can never be’ restored to their par- 
ents, and they are lost sight of by their best friend, the 
society that has them in charge. They do not have the 
advantage of any systematic industrial training, and 
their future is uncertain and left to chance. There is no 
responsible institution or person to vouch for them or to 
look after their future welfare. 

It is sometimes said that children remain too Jong for 
their own good in an institution. The fact is they can- 
not remain very long; girls until they are eighteen years 
of age and boys until they are twenty-one. In our Protect- 
ory we could keep boys until they were twenty-one, but 
as a matter of fact, we do not often keep either boys or 
girls beyond the age of eighteen. Sometimes they go 
out at earlier ages than that, but when they dothey are 
qualified in some sort of skilled labor and have the 
means of self-support. 

* In regard to the subject of State aid for institutions of 
this kind, I think that State aid ought to be given in all 
cases where children are not cared for by their parents, 
where they are neglected and found running around the 
streets. If there is nobody to take care of them the city 
should. The law requires judges to commit such 
children to institutions of their faith. Of course, the 
different religious denominations of the city desire to get 
the children of their own faith into their hands, just as 
the Catholics established this Protectory for the recep- 
tion of Catholic children. Before this organization was 
established it was not possible to carry out this policy be- 
cause there was no Catholic institution to receive the 
children. 

New York City, 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRON- 
MENT. 


BY WM. F. BARNARD, ESQ., 
Superintendent Five Points House of Industry. 

I have br en connected with the Five Points House of 
Industry for twenty-five years, and I must confess the 
more I study the subject of juvenile delinquency (tho 
we do not make a specialty of treating such subjects in 
this institution) the less I know about it. That is to say, 
I have found from practical experience, that certain 
theories in regard to this subject have not proved quite 
correct. 

Undoubtedly a large part of the misery suffered by the 
class of children we have to deal with is due to the in- 
temperance of the parents who are unable to provide for 
them. It has been often said that the crowding together 
of the poor in tenement houses is the principal cause of 
crime. Undoubtedly that factor has something to do 
with it, but that isnot wholly the cause. We have found 
in the tenement houses in this district decent people who 
were doing as near right as they knew how. The fact 
that they were living in houses where there were a great 
many families did not seem to tend to make them crimi- 
nally bad. Nor is it always in such places that you find 
the most illiterate people by any means. We have had to 
care for children whose parents were well educated. 

The fact that these children are sent out at an early 
age to make their living has mych to do with their being 
bad—i. e., when they are really bad. They get in the 
habit of roaming around the streets of their own free 
will, and some are forced to the streets from the way 
they are packed in some of the tenements in certain 
quarters. Some years ago I took a census of the number 
of people that were living on Baxter Street between Park 
Row and Canal Street, and I found the number to be 
three thousand. They lived in the houses bordering on 
the street, and in the rear houses, which cannot be seen 
from that thoroughfare, but which are regularly num- 
bered. As I said at the time, the wonder was not that 
there was so much vice and depravity in the neighbor- 
hood, but that there was so little. What can you expect 
when you mix men, women and children indiscriminate- 
ly together as is frequently the case in some of these 
houses? I have known, for instance, two families of 
men, women and children to occupy three rooms. 

I am not prepared to say that I believein the theory of 
immediate heredity. Ido not think that it necessarily 
follows that because a father or mother, or both, are vi- 
cious their child will be the same, Ican give proof 























to the contrary, at least to my own satisfaction. We 

have had in this home children who were just as bright, 

gentle, well-behaved and intelligent as any children I 
. have ever seen, and the parents of those children, re- 

spectively, were as wretched and miserable as have ever 

lived on the face of the earth. 

I recall a child who came from the slums in Baxter 
Street whose father spent a good part of his time on 
Blackwell’s Island because of crime, and that he was a 
drunkard goes without saying. The mother was as bad as 
the father, and yet the child—a girl—was as delicate and 
sensitive a child as I have ever seen. When she came to 
this institution she responded at once to the better sur- 
roundings in which she found herself placed. What 
became of her? She is now the wife of a highly respect- 
able physician of this city, and has a family of bright 
and beautiful children. Now, if according to the mod- 
ern philosophers, we say wickedness is hereditary, the 
mother of these lovely children should have been a bad 
woman. 

We have two girls in the Five Points House of Indus- 
try to-day whose mother was as bad a woman as you 
would find in the town; she was not only intemperate 
but immoral; she died om Blackwell’s Island. I will 
place those children alongside of any children in the city, 
no matter how well brought up, for intelligence and 
appreciation of all the decencies and nicer phases of 
life. 

I claim that even if the immediate relatives were bad 
there have been some good people back somewhere, 
whether you go back one, two or three generations. If I 
believed in the so-called law of heredity as it has been ex- 
plained by some modern writers—that because a parent 
is bad it necessarily follows that the descendants will 
be bad—I would feel inclined to give up philanthropic 
work in despair. It is very unjust to say that because a 
father and mother are bad their children must necessarily 
follow in their footsteps. That has about it too much of 
the Old World ring of caste; of the days when, if you 
were born in the artisan class you must make up your 
mind always to remain there; you must not consider 

_ yourself as having a right to belong anywhere else. 

In this institution we care for three classes of children. 
Fathers or mothers with a child on their hands and 
who cannot go out to work and leave the child at home 
want some place where it can be kept during the day. 
Such parents (or such a parent if only one be living) pay 
what they can toward the board of the child. Then we 
care for the children of parents who are too poor to take 
charge of their offspring for the time being, but who ex- 
pect to be able so to do inthe near future. Such cases 
we take in free, and the parents take their children out 
when they are able to do so. Then we receive children 
who are committed to us through the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. é 

In addition to these classes we have a Charity Public 
School. We receive children from the outside, give 
them food and clothes. This class does not remain over- 
night; those who live in the building are called ‘in- 
siders,” and those who come from the outside, “ out- 
siders.” 

We feel that in no small degree we civilize the ‘‘ out- 
siders,” For instance, as a prerequisite to their entrance 
into the school, we require that they shall be clean. We 
have a large bath-tub, and in this they are given a bath. 
Some of them never knew what it was to take a bath. I 
heard the other day a curious compliment to our system, 
which pleased me not a little. One of the truant officers 
of the city stopped a small boy on the street and asked 
him why he was not at school. The boy replied that he 
did go to school, but he could not remember the name or 
location of the building. The.officer kept pressing him 
for a reply, when suddenly the boy’s face brightened up 

and he said: ‘‘I goes to der school where dey washes 
’em.” As the officer knew we were in the habit of 
bathing our newcomers, he quickly saw that this boy 
was one of the outside scholars. 

As far as human knowledge is concerned, judging from 
the antecedents and surroutidings, the future of scores of 
those who are Christian men and women would have 
been as a part of that great throng of the vicious class 
in New York to-day, but for the influences and training 
of the Five Points House of Industry. Ihave nothing to 
say against labors for the reformation of the adults— 
God b'ess them all, but for downright satisfaction and 
right royal reward give me the children. No solid super- 
structure of hardened habits to demolish in their cases, 
but one can build direct from the foundation. A recent 
magazine writer forcibly says: 

“Of course the process of weeding out old habits of 
speech and of thought must be a slow one. You cannot 
makea little Lord Fauntleroy out of a street Arab ina 
week or a month or a year, and probably you would not 
wish to. But all the while that you are gaining him you 
are slowly transforming him. There is no real depravity 
of heart to stand in the way of your efforts. The heart at 
its coreis probably sweet and right. The changes have to 
be made chiefly in what we might call ethical etiquet—a 
right disposition acting itself out rightly.” 


Iam fond of quoting in illustration of this matter of 
results a remark attributed to Horace Mann, a promi- 
nent educator forty years ago in Massachusetts. He 
was delivering au address at the dedication of one of the 
reform schools in that State, and said, in the course of 
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his remarks, that if one boy was saved the large outlay 
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in money for the buildings by the commonwealth would 
be justified. After he had finished some one said to 
him: ‘‘But, Mr. Mann, did you mean that it pays to 
spend all that money for one boy?’ ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ if he were my boy.” 


THE BEST WAY TO REFORM BAD BOYS. 





BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, ESQ., 
Of the Board of Trustees of Burnham Farm. 





Juvenile delinquents are generally the offspring of de- 





course the influence that they have on their children 
after they are born is one thing, and the influence they 
had upon their children before they were born is another 
point not to be ignored. You cannot separate these two 
influences. All the surroundings of such children are 
apt to be of the lowest character. You cannot expect 
that moral principle will govern them; they have no 
trace of it in their composition. Change the environ- 
ment of such children and the reformer has faith that 
good results will be produced. I hold to the scientific 
view that heredity is largely the cause of crime. That 
theory is, I think, unanswerably set forth in ‘The 
Jukes,” a remarkable study of a family of criminals, by 
Richard Dugdale. 

Of course, if we go back a sufficient number of genera- 
tions we will find that our ancestors were destitute of the 
moral principle which is the basis of all organized society. 
We know, from the results already achieved, that if we 
have time to work through successive generations, the 
present degraded members of the race, and, in turn, 
their progeny, will be developed and elevated to a com- 
paratively high moral standard. 

The best way, in my opinion, to reform a bad boy is to 
place him on an industrial farm. Burnham Farm, in 
which I have long been interested, is an institution of 
this. kind. 

The idea of this boys’ community originated in the 
mind of Mr. Frederick G. Burnham. He received many 
suggestions from Mr. W. M. F. Round, who was planning 
to establish a reform school on new lines for delinquent 
and vagrant boys, teach them useful trades, eradicate, as 
far as possible, the taint of the gutter or early hardships, 
keep these boys until they were in a condition to go out 
again into the world to earn their bread by honest labor 
and become good citizens. Mr. Burnham offered to give 
a farm for such work. After several consultations, Mr. 
Round studied the whole question in foreign lands, vis- 
iting the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, in Germany, and 
Mettray, France. 

The outcome of it all was the establishment of the 
Burnham Industrial Farm in May, 1887, a charter having 
been obtained the previous February. The farm is in- 
corporated on a non-sectarian but Christian basis, and 
stretches out along the banks of Lake Queechy, hardly 
more than an hour’s drive from Pittsfield or Lenox. Boys 
are received in it whoare under sixteen years of age at 
admission, and are kept there until they are twenty-one. 
They are received in three ways—by committal of a New 
York magistrate, subject to the acceptance of the officers 
of the institution; by the written surrender of the par- 
ent’s or guardian’s rights, after consideration for thirty 
days, as defined by law, and by transfer from other insti- 
tutions. 

What is known as the mill system at the farm is un- 
usually interesting. It is the governing power of the 
farm and controls every part of a boy’s reformation or 
pleasure. As described by the manager, it is as follows: 

Every boy, if he has behaved himself, is credited with 
ten mills each day, viz., for education and work, three; 
morals, three; deportment, two; care of body, one; care 
of clothes, one. A boy on being received enters the in- 
mate grade and stays there at least six months, If, dur- 
ing the first month, he 'oses by misconduct not more 
than thirty per cent. of the mills to be earned for that 
month, he is advanced to the next month, and so on for 
the entire six months, when he enters the cadet grade. If 
he should lapse the per cent. he is reduced one month. 
The cadet can advance the same as the inmate, but his 
privileges are doubled and he can enter a family. After 
leaving the cadet grade the boy is advanced to be a 
graduate or petty officer. The graduate is thoroughly 
trusted, but is not allowed to leave the institution until 
this grade is reached. 

The amount of the mills a boy earns per day is signified 
on printed tickets, which are given him and afterward 
redeemed at the office. The farm gives boys plenty of 
breathing space. The capacity of the farm to receive 
boys is, of course, limited by the means. Thirty-five 
boys are now inmates of the institution. 

The cost of keeping a boy at the farm for a year is $100. 
At a certain hour each morning each boy must arise at 
the strike of a bell. After dinner the boys play ball and 
are recalled to their work again by the lively note of a 
cornet. Their fire-drillis excellent. If any boy leaves a 
baseball, bat or similar article lying on the ground 
after play is stopped, that article is confiscated and sold 
at auction to the highest bidder. The boys attend Sun- 


day-school with pleasure, but they do not care to go 
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umes. A good piano graces one of the rooms. The 
punishment for offenses are three: thinking coops, or 
solitary boxes, isolation with silence, isolation with 
darkness avd solitude. There are at the farm five 
horses, two yoke of oxen, and thirty cows. 

As for the diet, it is wholesome and sufficient. This is 
asample day. Breakfast: Hash and brown bread or 
warm corn cake; coffee. Dinner: boiled codfish and 
potatoes and cream dressing; green corn or beets; bread 
or Indian pudding, fruit pie (cold), or fruit in season. 
Supper: Crushed wheat and milk; cheese sandwiches. 
And the meals for the other days are equally good. There 
are cows on the farm, some sixty head, which give milk 
in abundance. The garden furnishes vegetables which 
would make a city man’s mouth water with envy. The 
bread is sweet and wholesome, and even the mush is fill- 
ing. Many a Senator and President has grown up on 
fare not half su good. 

On one part of the grounds stands a building which 
was erected by the boys or through their efforts. It is 
the gymnasium, and was put up for use in stormy 
weather when they cannot take outdoor exercise. Some 
of the runaways made it an excuse that they went be- 
cause they could not find occupation. Some of the boys 
do not care to read much, and such a building, with all 
the apparatus, is a godsend to them. The boys went at 
it heart and soul, and wrote to their friends about it, and 
obtained large offerings, and then contracted with ma- 
sons and carpenters and had it done in a short time. 

An organization of these young men, for purposes of 
Christian service in reformatory. institutions, is soon to 
take definite form under the title of ‘‘ Brotherhood of St. 
Christopher.” Obedience to-the necessary rules and 
simplicity of life are the only requirements. There is 
nothing of asceticism among the principles of the com- 
pany, but hard, manual labor, study, ceaseless care, cor- 
stant vigilance, with prayer. Christian affection and 
sympathy fill up and gild the days. 

John, Paul and James are all there. The fervor of 
Thomas 4 Kempis and St. Francis of Sales, find expres- 
sion in practical and definite measures. The high heart 
speeds the tireless feet and busy hands. The constrain- 
ing love of Jesus directs and holds prudence, energy and 
enterprise to a difficult and stubborn task, which has 
been the despair of many. There is no sectarian nar- 
rowness in the brotherhood; it is simply anew means 
applied.to the training of youth. 

As Burnham Farm is modeled somewhat after the 
Rauhe Haus and Mettray reform schools it wilt be in- 
teresting to give a brief account of those institutions. 

The Rauhe Haus is for the reception and reformation 
of juvenile criminals; but it also receives children who, 
from their neglected condition, are likely to become such, 
as well as those from various classes of society, whose 
vicious characters are said to have-resisted all ordinary 
methods of education—the most vicious being the most 
welcome, as most hopeless of help from any other quar- 
ter. 

About sixty years ago,a few persons in Hamburg, 
mostly of scanty means and quite unknown to fame, as- 
sociated themselves into what is called a Visiting Society 
to bring relief and solace to the homes of the morally 
and physically destitute of that city. The mass of mis- 
ery they discovered, however, far exceeded their means 
of help—far exceeded what they had imagined possible; 
and, in most instances, the excessive poverty and physi- 
cal suffering proved to be rather the effect than the cause 
of the moral degradation. Especially the ties of family 
were found tobe so distorted and degraded, in many 
cases so rooted in profligacy, that nothing could be hoped 
for children born under such unhappy circumstances 
but in their entire removal from the pestilential atmos- 
phere. 

The desideratum was a refuge which should place 
them under the benign and curative influence of a home; 
for it was, and is, a leading principle with the founders 
of the Rauhe Haus that in a family circle only can the 
well-being of a child be truly promoted; that in that soii 
only can the best and purest affections of human nature 
spring up. At length the means were furnished by pri- 
vate benevolence for commencing this interesting ex- 
periment; and Mr. Wichern, the head of the institution, 
with his mother and three depraved boys, took up their 
abode in the Rauwhe Haus, which is now a widespread- 
ing establishment, having numerous ramifications in 
Germany, and branch institutions in France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and even Russia, and which has been the 
means of saving thousands of children from a fate far 
worse than death, tho without any other means of sup- 
port than “bills drawn on the grace of God and the love 
of man.” 

In all these establishments, the plan is not to form one 
great barrack-like building, and subject its inmates to one 
unvarying discipline, like that of an army, but to place 
the objects of its care in relations as nearly as possible 
resembling those of a private family. 

The groups living under one roof never exceed twelve 
in number; have separate gardensand playgrounds; and, 
tho enjoying all the benefits of co-operation and associ- 
ation in the numerous workshops, where all ordinary 
trades are carried on, on an extensive scale, have yet 
every desirable oppurtunity of privacy. 

The idea of the family life is carried out even to the 





away to church. The Library possesses about 500 vol- 





observance of birthdays, and other little festivals, and 
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these separate groups are knit together in firm and kindly 
bonds by an admirable system of organization. 

The French agricultural colony at Mettray, France, 
was founded by M. De Metz, in 1839. Itis located about 
five miles from Tours, in a country where the soil is fer- 
tile and easily cultivated. The buildings of the colony 
lie in the midst of a field, forming a quadrangle inclos- 
ing a large open square. There are rows of cottages be- 
bind these buildings in which the boys live, each cottage 
being the habitation of a family of about fifty boys, un- 
der the. direction of a head man, who has under him a 
foreman and two subordinates, called ‘‘ eldest brothers,” 
who belong te the family and are elected by its vote. 
The ground floors of the cottages are used as workshops, 
and the two stories above for refectory and dormitory 


purposes. : 

The. discipline adopted at Mettray is of the military 
form, the boys going to bed, to meals, etc., by sound 
of bugle. On rising each family stow away their 
hammocks, form in two rows to say prayers in 
company, and go to their workshops accompanied. by 
their head man. These boys are trained to agriculture, 
horticulture, the raising of vegetables of all kinds, and 
ordinary farm work, such as the care of horses, cattle, 
fine stock and poultry. Such trades as are in demand in 
the country are also taught, such as carpentering, black- 
smithing in all its branches, framing, wooden shoemak- 
ing, toolmaking, horseshoeing, stonecutting, house- 
painting, tailoring, shoemaking, and baking. The boys 
also assist in the laundry, the bakery, the kitchen and 
the infirmary. There is also a sailmaking loft, for the 
instruction of boys born in seaports, and who havea 
taste for a seafaring life. The colony has several out- 
lying farms, subject to the same discipline, under the di- 
rection of a head man. The discipline is severe; but 
punishments are inflicted only after very careful and 
deliberate inquiry. Since. the institution was started 
five-sixths of the colonists have taken to agricultural 
pursuits, and the trained ones are much sought for by 
farmers. The maxim of De Metz({who was a lawyer), 
publicly expressed by him when he started the school 
was: ‘‘ Ameliorer la terre par Thomme, et Vhomme par 
la terre” —‘‘ To better the soil by means of man, and 
man by meansof the soil.” 

New York City. 


WAYS OF DEBAUCHING THE YOUNG. 


BY SAMUEL COLGATE, ESQ., 
President of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 





It goes without saying that books of an obscene or an 
immoral character, have a deleterious influence on the 
young. After its organization the work of this society 
was directed against obscene literature, then lotteries, 
and finally gambling. Those were the three vices that 
we aimed to combat. 

Our attention was at first directed to obscene litera- 
ture. When we started, twenty years ago, there were 
160 of such books regularly published and sold openly in 
a certain class of bookstores. But all those books were 
seized and destroyed years ago, the plates from wliich 
they were printed were melted, and no literature of that 
kind is now published. We find our greatest difficulty in 
destroying obscene pictures owing to the facility with 
which they may be produced by means of the photo- 
graph, and the ease with which they can be secretly 
handled and sold. But we have been very successful in 
that direction. We quickly get word as soon as any 
one is about to publish anything of that kind, and we in- 
variably suppress it. 

About one-third of the entire population of the United 
States are twenty-one years of age or under. This means 
that there are more than twenty millions of youth and 
children in this country. The protection of the moral 
purity of these millions of youth is closely involved in 
the work of this society. These millions of youthful 











souls are in the plastic state, where character is being 
* molded, where impressions for evil are most sensibly 
felt, and where insidious and vicious influences are most 
impressive and their effects most blasting. With steady 
and irresistible tread this mighty phalanx is marching 
up from infancy to mature life. Into their keeping soon, 
inevitably, must be placed the reins of the Government, 
while Church and society must, with equal certainty, 
look to this advancing host for future supports. 

It must not be forgotten that in each one of these 
young hearts there is a chamber of imagery, memory’s 
storehouse—wherein are constantly being gathered im- 
pressions, scenes and influences that are to shape the 
future destiny of that soul. Too little importance is paid 
to this chamber of imagery in the hearts of our chil- 
dren. There is a criminal indifference on the part of 
many publishers in this country as to what impressions 
are made upon the lives of the rising generation by their 
tainted publications. Utter indifference is manifested, 
even by some religious people, to the criminal and vicious 
influences of evil reading, gambling and kindred vices. 
The laws of Nature and the warning notes of God’s 
Word, ‘‘ Be not deceived; God is: not mocked, for what- ‘ 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” are all 

There are certain forms of evil that especially curse 
the young, which this society has, for seventeen years, in 





the fave of indifference and opposition, persistently 
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assailed, to wit: Obscene and criminal literature, articles 





of indecent and immoral use, gambling and lotteries. 


These evils are crime-breeders. They destroy public 
morals; they undermine religion and honeycomb the 
foundations of good government. 

Emerson has said: 

“The truest test of civilization is not in the success, nor 

the size of its cities, nor the crops, but the kind of men the 
country turns out.”’ 
Hence the Society for the Suppression of Vice has felt 
that the highest public service to this nation, is that 
which preserves the moral purity of the youth and 
children. 

We cannot tolerate public gambling in any form with- 
out reaping a harvest of immorality, embezzle- 
ments, defalcations, robberies, breaches of trust, and 
general dishonesty. There cannot be gathered purity 
from a scattering of impurity, nor cleanliness from dis- 
seminating that which is foul; neither can we expect 
pure men and women in thefuture if the boys and girls 
of to-day are to be corrupted and debauched either by the 
sensational stories of loathsome crimes in the daily press, 
by the tainted and contagious pages of the light litera- 
ture of to-day, or by the more deadly and grosser class of 
obscene publications. 

Lotteries and policy are great sources of demoraliza- 
tion in the young. We are constantly arresting men en- 
gaged in these enterprises. Someof the schemes, how- 
ever, are conducted on so small a scale that it is almost 
impossible to detect the culprits. They may carry on 
the business in a little roomin a large house in a tene- 
ment district, and change their quarters in such houses 
from time to time. There are all kinds of small gam- 
bling enterprises to attract the young. 

Some time since the city was flooded with candy lotter- 
ies. Confectionery stores were turned into gambling 
saloons for the children.. Manufacturing firms which 
had theretofore borne a good reputation, blinded by the 
spirit of gain, and under the force of competition, were 
making the goods to supply the demand. We instituted 
proceedings against five manufacturers, arresting the 
principals and seizing 1,483 candy lotteries. These lotter- 
ies disposed of a series of prizes according to the numbers 
upon slips of paper wrapped about small sticks of chew- 
ing gum, which were sold fora penny each. 

A test case was tried, and a verdict of guilty rendered 
against two defendants. They appealed to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, which sustained the lower 
Court; the other cases stipulated to abide the decision of 
the Supreme Court. This decision has had a very salu- 
tary effect on numerous similar schemes in other branch- 
es of trade. Merchantsfound they were obliged to do 
without such a device, or else suffer the penalty. 

This society was the first to stop the advertising of 
lotteries in the newspapers. We made a vigorous fight 
on this point, and saw that the law forbidding the adver- 
tising of lotteries in newspapers was enforced. We won 
this victory not without great difficulty. And we were 
the first to stop the Louisiana Lottery in New York. 
Their office at that time was on the corner of Broadway 
and Fulton Street, and there used to be long lines of 
men on the sidewalk waiting to go upstairs, and a po- 
liceman on guard to keep them in line and in order! We 
have in our possession all the books of the company used 
in that office, and which show the enormous business 
they transacted. 

I cannot place too much emphasis on the demoralizing 
effects of lotteries and gambling on the young. Unless 
the laws against these crimes are more rigidly enforced 
than they have been in the past, and these evils restricted, 
the time is not far distant when merchants, bankers and 
employers will require to organize a vigilance committee 
to prevent the pilfering of employés. Even now mer- 
chants complain of gambling houses in close proximity to 
their places of business and demand that they be closed 
so as to remove the temptations to dishonesty from their 
employés. One merchant doing business on Broadway 
says, ‘‘Merchants should combine to sustain your society 
for their own protection and interests.” It was pleasing 
to note*that, in his message to Congress last year, the 
President heartily indorsed the recommendation of the 
Postmaster-General against the use of the mails by lot- 
tery companies. 

The ravages of the forms of gambling known as “ pool 
gambling” and book-making are fearful to contemplate. 
Every year the newspapers are filled with accounts of 
embezzlements, defalcations, breaches of trust, robbery, 
suicide and murder, as results of these evils. The large 
space given in the daily newspapers to these crime- 
breeders under the heading of ‘‘ sporting news,” is simply 
fostering crime and promoting dishonesty. Boss gam- 
blers and their decoys, in a high-handed manner, invade, 
not only every racetrack, but maintain open saloons in 
the midst of the marts of trade and commerce, a con- 
stant menace to industrious habits and common honesty. 
This form of so-called amusement may be popular, but 
nevertheless it is none the less a crime against public 
morals. 

‘Sure tips” are often the invention of the gamblers or 
their decoys. Young men are so carried away with the 
idea that they are going to win that they resolve to try 
their luck with money obtained by fair means or foul. 
Two young men of most reputable families were brought 
to our notice last summer, They had obtained over $100 











worth of jewelry upon false pretenses, pawned it for $50, 












and staked it upon a “sure tip” only to lose it. We 
raided and closed the gambling den where the bet was 
made, and were able to save the two youths and their 

During last year one hundred and twenty-eight persons 
were either shot or stabbed over gambling games. Four 
were stabbed and five shot at poker, twelve stabbed 


and twenty-four shot over the game of craps—a game of 


dice much played by bootblacks and newsboys upon the 


‘sidewalk, and by fast young men and Negroes. Twenty- 


eight men were stabbed, and fifty-five were shot over 


the gambling table, or as the direct result thereof. 


Besides these, six attempted suicide, twenty-four com- 
mitted suicide, and sixty persons were murdered in cold 
blood, while two were driven insane. 

Sixty-eight youth and persons were ruined by pool 
gambling and betting upon horseracing. 

Among the crimes committed to get money to gamble 
with were two burglaries, eighteen forgeries, and eighty- 
five embezzlements, while thirty-two persons holding 
positions of trust in banks and other places of mercantile 
life absconded. 

The enormous sum of $2,898,372 is shown by this same 
record as the proceeds of these embezzlements and de- 
falcations. 

To these crimes must be added the long list of thefts, 
robberies, embezzlements, larcenies and defalcations, 
which are never known except to immediate friends, or 
persons especially interested. 

There have been fully two tons’ weight of obscene 
books, picteres and plates seized and destroyed during 
the past year, including four different books and the 
plates for making them, while another book was pre- 
vented from being printed after the manuscript had been 
sent to the printer. 

A young woman in June last called at our office saying 
she had written a book to advertise herself as an actress, 
intending to ‘‘outrival Mrs. Langtry.” She had taken 
her manuscript to a printer to have it published, but 
because of its ‘‘ spicy character,” as she said, he refused 
to publish it, and referred her to our office. She pro- 
posed, as a matter of business, to pay us to allow her 
book to be issued. When shown the law she proposed to 
strike out the unlawful matters, and then brazenly 
wanted to know if we ‘‘ would not attack her book just 
a little to make it sell.” 

Receiving a negative reply, she then offered to pay 
liberally for this assistance, all of which was declined, 
and her book was not published, 

There have been other publications of vampire litera- 
ture which have been stopped, and the sale restricted 
where no arrests were made. In two or three instances 
manuscripts containing most hurtful matters have been 
submitted to our office, and then so changed as to make 
them lawful to publish. We attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the suppression of a vile book or picture, and 
often waive a criminal prosecution in order to secure the 
entire plant of plates and books, where we cannot secure 
the same otherwise. This has been done in three in- 
stances the past year. 

We desire it to be distinctly Understood that the work 
of ferreting out the source of supply and suppressing 
obscene matter, root and branch, we deem of first and 
absolute importance. These cases demand and receive 
prompt and vigorous attention. 

The worst feature of our cheap literature, in the pres- 
ent day, is the nasty character of so many novels and 
the immoral effect which they leave on the mind of the 
reader. The law, us it is, can hardly reach them, and it 
is difficult to get a jury that will agree as to the improper 
character of the books. We have stopped the publica- 
tion of a great many such works, but we cannot do it 
publicly; we doit privately, because if we mentioned the 
name of a book which we believed ought to be sup- 
pressed, and we did not succeed in suppressing it, it 
would simply have the effect of advertising the book. 

New YorRK CITY. 


THE USEFULNESS OF BOYS’ CLUBS. 
BY THE MATRON OF THE WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


It is proper to note at the outset that the Wilson In- 
dustrial School was.the first institution of its kind in 
America. It owes its origin to a number of energetic 
lady philanthropists, more especially Mrs. Wilson, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Wilson. It was started in Febru- 
ary, 1853, and, tho not endowed, has been the means of 
doing a vast amount of good to the poor and unfortunate 
children in the eastern section of the city, where it is 
located. 

A remarkable thing about the school is that it has 
originated so many schemes for helping poor boys and 
girls. It is not a large institution; it is unsectarian, but 
it hasdone a vast amount of good work and done it well. 
It was in this school that the Kitchen Garden and Cook- 
ing School originated. It started, some years ago, the 
first unsectarian church, and now such churches - are es- 
tablished in different parts of the country. 

The most interesting fact in connection with this 
school (as least so far as the present discussion is con. 
cerned) is that it started the first Boys’ Club ever known 
in this country; #. ¢., a.club for really poor boys where 
they could come in and enjoy themselves in a fashion 
peculiar to themselves and only under such restraints as 
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We do not inquire very closely into the history of 
these boys, but, of course, we know that some of them are 
rough and bad. But what can you expect? On Sunday 
the mother in good circumstances can send her boy to 
Sunday-school and, when he returns home, he can sit 
by the window and amuse himself looking out in the 
street. The youngsters that we have to deal with—at 
least many of them—must reach their homes in back 
tenements, traversing long, narrow passageways, and sit 
in rooms that receive their light from small gloomy look- 
ing yards. These boys are rough. Ifa little girl is 
walking through the passageway they will not hesitate 
to amuse themselves by jumping out at her and giving 
her a good scare. And the girls get to be saucy, or, to 
use the slang of the city, ‘‘ tough.” On the other hand 
these boys, rough and bad thothey may be, are suscepti- 
ble of improvement. 

The Boys’ Club to which I have alluded was a growth 
of necessity, an enterprise born of the spirit of self- 
protection. Before it was started- Tompkins Square, 
which is directly opposite the Wilson Industrial School, 
was a neglected park of the city, the resort for all the 
young hoodlums of the neighborhood. These boys took 
particular delight in annoying our lady managers and 
teachers as they passed along the street on their way to 
or from the school. They threw stones at the windows, 
hooted at the teachers, and did all they could to hurt the 
school and its girl scholars. The police were called in, 
but they could stop the annoyance only during the time 
they were able to bein the neighborhood. Something 
had to be done. Oneevening, when the uproar was at 
its hight, one of the ladies connected with the school 
went to the window and kindly beckoned the leader of 
the mob of youngsters to come over; after considering the 
proposition for a time the boy came; the lady proposed 
to try the ‘‘ coals of fire” method and see if that would 
abate the nuisance. She told him to invite all the boys 
to enter the building and have some hot coffee and cakes. 
The leader could hardly believe his ears when this invi- 
tation was given; but the sense of smell enabled him to 
verify its truth, for clearly there was an aroma of coffee 
and cakes coming from the kitchen. 

The boys ‘‘filed in”; they were treated courteously 
and generously. Only a few moments before they had 
been engaged in defacing the building, and they could 
hardly understand why they should be treated so well. 
They were invited to come again and play games. In- 
terested friends sent chairs, tables and all sorts of games 
to the rooms, a board of managers was instituted, and, 
in that way was started the first Boys’ Club in this coun- 
try. This was in the fall of 1878. 

This club has been in practical and successful operation 
since then, and it has suggested the ion of many 
more such organizations thoughout the city and country. 
It is conducted on the broadest kind of principles. Any 
boy can comeso long as he shows respect and courtesy 
to those about him. It makes no difference what a boy’s 
religion is, or, indeed, if he has any. Many of the boys 
when they. first came to the club were so untidy that 
they could not be trusted to handle a bookora game. A 
wash room was provided, and the desire to join their com- 
rades in the reading room soon led them to submit to the 
discomfort of washing their hands, and, after a while, it 
would not require a hint from the Superintendent to in- 
duce them to perform this service. 

The apparel of the boys is more picturesque than regu- 
lar; but they are bright and intelligent. There are classes 
in singing, writing and bookkeeping for such members 
as desire to pursue these studies. But a boy, if he so de- 
sires, can come here and spend the whole evening play- 

ing games or reading a book or newspaper. A class in 
modeling, started three years ago, developed a young 
genius in this line who is now employed at a good salary 
in an art museum, and who has saved almost enough 
meney to pay for the further tuition he intends to seek 
abroad. The older boys have a separate meeting room, 
and there is a penny savings bank in successful operation. 
The principal object of the club has been to keep the 
boys off the streets, and to provide them a place where 
they can spend an evening quietly and pleasantly. There 
isa wide difference between the Tompkins Square of 
1878 and the Tompkins Square of to-day. The Boys’ 
Club completely cured the troubles from which we suf- 
fered in those days. : 

According to an article by Mr. Wendell, published in 
Scribner’s Magazine last year, a number of clubs for 
boys are in successful operation in the city. The Avenue 
C Working Boys’ Club, 650 East 14th Street, was at 
first conducted on the principle of our Boys’ Club in 
St, Mark’s Place, and aimed only to offer counter-attrac- 
tions to those of the street. A typesetting class which 
was started was so successful that the managers opened 
a little carpenter shop where classes are now held in 
carpentering and typesetting. There are fifty boys in 
the classes, each of whom receives two lessons a week in 
either one of these trades, from skilled and practical in- 
structors. There are six benches in the carpenter’s shop, 
each one accommodating two boys. Each boy has a regu- 
lar set of tools, just as good as those used by profes- 
‘sionals. The young mechanics make chairs, tables, book- 
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such a demand toenter these classes that if’a boy fails to 
attend regularly or to do his best work, his place is filled 
by one of the many waiting applicants who will appreci- 
ate his advantages more. 

That these clubs are doing a vast amount of good in 
keeping boys from the streets, from evil associates and 
from cheay and demoralizing amusements, any one who 
is at all acquainted with their workings will gladly testi- 
fy. The “coalsof fire” experiment tried by the Wilson 
Mission proved the truth of the biblical method of deal- 
ing with the juvenile delinquents. And itis no small 
matter of pride to the Wilson Mission that it started the 
first club of this kindin the United States, and that its 
successful effort has been followed by others, not only in 
New York but in all the leading cities of the country. 
The President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children said, not long ago, that he would like to see 
established a boys’ free club in every ward of the great 
metropolis. 
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THE “ ADIEUX” OF MR. SPURGEON. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 





I QuoTE the word “ Adieux” in my title, for the sense 
in which I use it is borrowed. During the prolonged and 
beautiful euthanasy of the saintly and beloved Adolphe 
Monod in Paris, the illustrious invalid invited a choice 
circle of Christian friends, from time to time, to his bed- 
side, and, reclining on his pillow, delivered to them his 
farewell instructions as pastor, in brief addresses, each 
followed, if I remember right, by a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. These addresses were collected after his 
death, and printed under the title, “Les Adieux 
d@ Adolphe Monod.” They constitute delicious fragments 
of Christian discourse, chaste in literary form, and chas- 
tened to be far more precious with the spirit of sanctity 
that they breathe. I shall never forget the day that I 
had alone with these discourses; one Sunday it was, 
among the Swiss Alps, in which I escaped from the 
clamor and confusion of a Zwingen-fest on the date of 
which I had happened to fall in the place of its annual 
occurrence—escaped from this to the solitude and silence 
of the everlasting mountains of God. I was alone that 
day, but not lonely. 

Mr. Spurgeon in Mentone on the last day of the old 
year, and on the first of the new, made two little ad- 
dresses to a small assemblage of hearers which, they be- 
ing so far as I know his final public utterances, may 
fitly, in allusion to the precedent of the great French 
preacher just spoken of, be called his ‘“‘ Adieux.” I shall 
be rendering to every one who, on this hint from me, 
may be induced to find these addresses and read them, a 
service for which he will be grateful, in cailing attention 
to them here. (Perhaps the ample columns of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT itself, with their generous habit of multiply- 
ing themselves, not seldom for the advantage of readers, 
may hereafter provide hospitality for the the full text of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Adieux.”) They are very remarkable 
productions. They are in form as felicitous as any- 
thing within my knowledge that ever proceeded from 
this supreme, natural and habitual master of spontane- 
ous felicity in form. It seems almost incredible that 
they should have been struck off in their inimitable, easy 
perfection of turn and phrase, each at a single heat of 
happy improvisation, on the part of a sick man, so near, 
as proved to be the case, the fatal end of long and wast- 
ing disease. It is a pathetic example and proof of the 
possible triumph of mind and will over physical condi- 
tion. The author published his words under the title 
‘‘ Breaking the Long Silence,” in the February number 
of his monthly magazine, The Sword and the Trowel. 
It was, indeed, a long silence broken. Alas, the longer 
silence, never to be broken, following it! 

But the beauty in expression characterizing these fare- 
wells from Spurgeon is so far the least thing in their 
value that one feels half rebuked either to have spoken 
of it or to have even observed it at all. The quality of 
the thought, the ineffably ripe, sweet, sanctified quality 
of the thought, is the supreme thing in these incom- 
parable addresses. It was worth while to have been the 
subject of such experience in order that the experience 
-might yield such fruit. I know nothing in the whole 
literature of human fellowship with God in any of 
the schools of mystic pietism that surpasses these 
utterances of Mr. Spurgeon in completeness of self- 
surrender on the part of the subject; and yet there is not 
discernible the slightest trace of that disqualifying un- 
reality which makes ineffectual or worse, so much pious 
discourse with which one reading it would gladly be in 
fullsympathy. You read Mr. Spurgeon here, and tho, 
perforce, you feel that the ground is holy on which you 
tread, still you are conscious every moment that it is 
ground indeed that is under your feet—the ground of 
perfect sober truth and sanity. I listened to hear both 
these addresses read continuously aloud, and, while I 
was rapt in delighted attention, my mind was yet quick- 
ened enough te notice also the attitude and behavior of a 
little child of nine who was the only person except the 
reader present with me on the occasion. Nothing was 
said to that child to invite her ear, but her ear was 
caught with the reading and she listened, intently and 
sympathetically from the beginning to the end. That I 
call the crucial test and proof of triumphant simplicity 
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piece of writing. We older, meanwhile, were moved 
even to tears by the exquisite sweet pathos, never violat- 
ing peace that pulsed through the discourses. 

Of course, in these farewells there is a large element of 
the personal, of what, in a good and right sense of the 
word, may be termed egotistic. But there is no more of 
this than will be welcome to those that loved the man, 
and no more than will be approved by sound judges and 
taste, as justified by the extraordinary circumstances of 
the case. It is the sign of a true simplicity and great- 
ness in the author, that he did not overnicely refrain 
from what some foolish and petty might pronounce ego- 
tistic. ‘1 had no idea,” Mr. Spurgeon, modestly, 1f ego- 
tistically, says, ‘* that Christian people, of every Church, 
would spontaneously and importunately plead for the 
prolonging of my life. I feel myself a debtor to all God’s 
people on thisearth. Each section of the Church seemed 
to vie with all the rest in sending words of comfort to 
my wife, and in presenting intercession to God on my 
behalf. If any one had prophesied, twenty years ago, 
that a Dissenting minister, and a very outspoken one, too, 
would be prayed for in many parish churches, and in 
Westminster Abbeyand St. Paul’s Cathedral, it would 
not have been believed; but it was so.” Such breaking 
down of caste was quite remarkable enough to deserve 
and to demand such note. How remarkable it was no 
one can adequately understand. that has not actually 
stood in the imminent presence of the impenetrable dead 
wall of social difference built up in England between 
Churchman and Dissenter. 

Altho Mr, Spurgeon spoke in hope of life to be pro- 
longed for him, with health revived, still there was 
something of unconscious prophecy couched in the con- 
clusion of each one of his two discourses. With lovely 
grateful piety, at the close of the first discourse, he said: 

“Bless God for starlight and he will give you moon- 
light; praise him for moonlight and he will give you sun- 
light; thank him for sunlight, and you shall yet come to 
that land where they need not the light ofthe sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light for ever and ever. May this 
year close with blessing! Amen.”’ 

At the close of the second he said: 


‘*Oh, to be borne through the year on the wings of praise 
to God; to mount from year to year, and raise at each as- 
cent a loftierand yet lowlier song unto the God of our life! 
The vista of a praiseful life will never close, but continue 
throughout eternity. .From psalm to psalm, from hallelu- 
jah to hallelujah, we will ascend the hill of the Lord, 
until we come into the Holiest of all, where, with veiled 
faces, we will bow before the Divine Majesty in the bliss 
of endless adoration. Throughout this year may the Lord 
be with you! Amen.”’ 

What other epilog, after such words as these, can 
fitly be added than that-saying of Scripture in which the 
name only need be changed to suit perfectly the case: 

**‘ AND ENOCH WALKED WITH GOD: AND HE WAS NOT; FOR 
GoD TOOK HIM.” 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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A FAMOUS GREEK. 


BY PROF. EDWARD A. GROSVENOR. 








In the recent death at Athens, Greece, of Alexander 
G. Paspatis, M.D., LL.D., the most picturesque figure 
among the graduates of Amherst College has passed 
away. Among the thousands of Amherst alumni, there 
was not one whose education was more cosmopolitan, 
whose experience was more multiform, and whose life 
story of eighty years presented an equal sum of tragedy 
and romance. 

In all his host of friends there is none—ouitside his 
own family circle—who knew him better or loved him 
more than myself. Hence I count it a duty and a sacred 
privilege to lay my reverent tribute upon his grave. 

He was born of Sciote parents in Scio, then the fairest 
island of the Egean Sea. After the hideous massacre 
of 1822, which reduced the population from 120,000 to 
16,000 souls, he was exposed in the slave market of 
Smyrna to be sold asa slave. His father and one brother 
had been slain in the carnage. His mother, a woman of 
admirable character, but whose physical charms had 
faded, was despised as worthless by the brutal soidiery 
and left at liberty. The frenzied woman wandered every- 
where seeking her own, ignorant whether they were 
living ordead. She found her boy in the shambles of 
Smyrna. Dr. Paspatis has often told me how she paced 
back and forth before the post to which he was tied, giv- 
ing only ahasty, startled look each time she passed, both 
being afraid to speak for fear if their relationship was 
known his price might be augmented beyond her ability 
to pay. 

Even to this day the pride and chief ornament of a 
Sciote woman is the string of coins, worn on gala occa- 
sions across the forehead, and handed down as heirloom 
from generation to generation. There are no women 
more chaste than the Greeks, but to lose this ancestral 
string is deemed by a Sciote woman a calamity only in- 
ferior to the sacrifice of her honor. Through the sack 
and massacre, Paspatis’s mother had managed to conceal 
her string. Hurled from an affluent home, with nothing 
else save the clothes she wore, the delicately reared lady, 
whose hand knew no labor, had slowly parted with coin 
after coin, till only two were left. But there was a glut 
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small, and with these last two coins—worth about five 
dollars of our money—the mother bought her child. 
Giving him a stinging blow so as to forestall any possi- 
ble suspicion, she led him away; but “‘ when she got 
me,” said Dr. Paspatis, “‘ toaspot where no one saw us, 
I thought she would eat me up. In fact, she had nothing 
else to eat save what she managed to steal from the street 
dogs.” 

The Greeks of Smyrna, not then numerous and rich as 
now, had done their utmost in purchasing slaves and 
providing food. The philanthropy of the foreign resi- 
dents--especially of the English and French—was limited 
only by their means; but it could not suffice for all. 
America was the land of generosity and promise. The 
boy was embarked on an American ship, commanded by 
Captain Andrew Miltimore, worthy representative of a 
name honored in the annals of Newburyport, and, after a 
voyage of one hundred and twenty-seven days, arrived 
in Boston Harbor. Remaining two years in the family of 
Marshal! P, Wilder, at Bolton, Mass., he was enabled to 
study in the Preparatory School at Mount Pleasant, Am- 
herst, and to graduate with honor in 1831 from Amherst 
College. But he was homesick for his mother and his 
own people. Ambitious of the highest professional train- 
ing, he longed to consecrate it and himself on the altar 
of his own nationality. Working his way through the 
Medical School at Padua and the University of Paris, 
then gaining experience in the hospitals of London, he 
went back to his mother, then in Constantinople, equipped 
for his exalted profession as few Greek physicians have 
been since the days of Hippocrates and Galen. Wealth 
and honors speedily crowded upon him; but he continued 
always unchanged, the same simple, modest, unassum- 
ing, laborious, humanity-serving, God-fearing man. 

. When Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, during the Crimean War, 
undertook to supply the half-starving British army with 
bread, and had not ai hand the sum requisite to begin 
operations, Dr. Paspatis said: ‘‘Draw upon me for any 
amount.” He took no vouchers, kept no account of 
sums loaned, only honored the drafts as they were pre- 
sented. He said afterward: ‘I knew that whatever Mr. 
Hamlin did was well done, and that it would be all 
right.” It is said that the phenomenal success of Dr. 
Hamlin with the British army afterward drew Mr. Rob- 
ert’s attention to him, and ultimately resulted in the 
founding of Robert College. So Dr. Paspatis always 
claimed he had a large tho indirect share in vhe estab- 
lishment of that world-famous, beneficent institution. 

He cherished his mother’s memory with passionate de- 
votion. Tho she died many years ago, I think I never 
saw him for any length of time without her name falling 
in affectionate reminiscence from his lips. Quaintly he 
described his courtship: ‘‘ My wife, the best thing I have 
on earth, I owe to my mother. I never should have 
dared to ask any woman to marry me; so my mother, 
when the right time came, made all the proposals, and in 
consequence I have always been happy.” 

Of none couid it be more truly said that not a moment 
of life was wasted, tho constantly occupied by an ab- 
sorbing practice; his research-s in philology ‘were ex- 
tended, and in all that concerns Byzantine life he was 
the chief Greek archeologist of the day. He spoke fifteen 
languages with precision. Knowledge of tongues is 
indeed not a rarity in the Babel capital of the Sultans, I 
know a Hebrew cobbler who violates daily every rule of 
grammar in seventeen languages, talking the whole with 
equal inaccurate fluency, but able to read and write only 
two. Ten of his fifteen Dr. Paspatis wrote and read as 
accurately as his native Greek. 

His numerous publications in Greek and French gen- 
erally dealt with questions which had been little 
touched. His ‘Dictionnaire de la Langue des Tehin- 
gharies,” or Gypsies, was a revelation, demonstrating that 
of all tongues still spoken the speech of that mysterious, 
wandering people is the nearest akin to the Sanscrit. 
His “‘ Ta Bufavrevd "Avd«ropa” surpassed in value and super- 
seded the hitherto peerless ‘‘ Palais Impérial” of Labarte. 
His “‘ ‘Ac Bufavrieva: Medérac” called forth the eulogium of 
Gladstone and Layard and of French and German 
scholars of equal rank and won him the Doctorate of 
Laws from Amberst College. His “‘‘H MoAsépxia xac 7 
"Adwore tic WéAewc” is the most comprehensive and suc- 
cinctaccount of the Fall of Constantinople existing in 

ny language. This I trust some day to give the world 
n an English dress. His last work, published about a 
year ago, is a Dictionary of Sciote Greek. 

At seventy he retired from the active practice of his 
profession and removed to Athens, the Mecca of the 
Greeks. There, asat Constantinople he was foremost in 

very philanthrophic and literary- undertaking, inde- 
fatigably devoting himself to study, composition and 
doing good. 

Fifty years’ absence did not wean his heart from the 
land of which he was a naturalized son, nor from his 
Alma Mater. Often he spoke of both with affection and 
” gratitude. But the horrors through which he passed in 
childhood had welded him in one with his suffering peo- 
ple, and he was Greek in every fiber of his being. Like 
Randolph of Roanoke, to whom America meant the Old 
Dominion, to Paspatis the world was Greece. His first 
question about any stranger who wished to be presented 
was: “Does he know Greek?” His second: ‘‘ Does he 
love it?’ Both answered in the affirmative, his time, his 
house, his heart, were unreservedly at the stranger’s dis- 











posal, He believed that Greece, rather than Germany— 
atruth which our Archeological School at Athens is 
demonstrating—is the land where foreigners should study 
Greek. He ardently maintained the principle which in 
time all Greek scholars will admit, that the ‘‘ modern 
Greek ” is at once the best key and commentary to the 
Greek of the New Testament, He had no patience with 
the ignorance or prejudice to which the ‘‘ modern Greek” 
is but the bastard or hybrid of that matchless tongue 
which has survived dynasties, outlived successive em- 
pires, and which reckons its perennial, immortal life and 
youth not by centuries, but by cycles. To him his ma- 
ternal language was a river, carrying to the sea waters, 


. perhaps defiled, perhaps discolored, yet the very same 


waters it received pure and crystal at its prehistoric 
fountain head! 

Up to the last his eye was not dim nor his physical or 
mental force abated. Our long rambles together through 
the walls of Constantinople, even our long walks 
together last spring in Athens, invariably left him less 
weary than me. Sitting at the desk where he had toiled 
so long, in the spacious study surrounded by his cherished 
books, the deathblow fell without premonition, and he 
passed away without a pang. Theavenue of the Uni- 
versity was lined by thousands as his funeral train, com- 
posed of the worthiest in the land, followed his mortal 
remains to the Church of St. George. Well might every 
man in that vast assembly thank God for the life just 
ended and cherish its memory, for 

“The old man was a good man 
And his work was done.” 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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Ir we wish to understand Blake as a poet, we must dis- 
card his Ossianic and prophetic aberrations, and read 
him as we would any other poet, not when he is at his 
worst, but when he is at his best, in his ‘“‘Songs of In- 
nocence,” and ‘‘ Songs of Experience,” which was pub- 
lished five years later. Here we find a poet who differed 
from all his contemporaries, who had no predecessor, 
and has had no successor, but who was altogether unique, 
original and individual, primitive and elemental. The 
qualities which distinguished his verse at this time were 
simplicity and sincerity, sweetness and grace, an un- 
tutored, natural note which reminds one of the singing 
of a child who croons to himself in his happy moments, 
not knowing how happy he is, wise beyond his years, 
superior to time and fate. They seem never to have been 
written, but to have written themselves, they are so frank 
and joyous, soinevitable and final. The spell begins with 
the artless ‘“‘ Introduction ” to the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence ” 
(** Piping down the valleys wild”), ‘‘ The Lamb,” ** Holy 
Thursday,” and ‘‘ On Another’s Sorrow,” and continues 
in the ‘‘ Songs of Experience ” with the *‘ Introduction” 
and *‘Earth’s Answer,” “The Fly,” and that tre- 
mendous lyric, ‘‘ The Tiger,” which to read once is to re- 
member forever. We are grateful to brother Robert, 
who taught Blake the method by which the poems could 
be translated from manuscript to print; to St. Joseph, 
who revealed to Blake the process by which he mixed his 
colors; and to helpful Mrs. Blake, who, under her hus- 
band’s direction, colored the designs and bound the books 
in boards. 

The life of Blake, which has been related in two vol- 
umes by the late Mr. Alexander Gilchrist (1863), and by 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, in a brief memoir con- 
tributed by him to the Aldine Edition of Blake’s ‘‘ Poet- 
ical Works,” was devoid of incidents that attract biogra- 
phers, in that they are not striking, however characteris- 
tic they may be of his personality, and however much 
they may direct or defend the current of his days. He 
was one of those men who live for themselves more than 
their art, one of those strange men with whom art is so 
muclr a part of themselves that they never heed where 
either begins or ends—an egotist, an enthusiast, a vision- 
ary. He was the kind of man that his fellows never 
quite understand; it may be because they assume that 
they are superior to him in worldly knowledge, which 
most of them are without doubt; or because he irritates 
and angers them with his self-sufficiency and arrogance. 
To differ from the majority of mankind is to challenge 
their good sense, delay their appreciation, and destroy 
their sympathy. Opinionated and determined, Blake 
would not be helped except in his own way, nor could 
he be helped long in that way, it was so impulsive and 
impolitic, so fractious and unreasonable. He was poor 
all his life, in spite of the diligence with which he plied 
his craft, and there were times when his scanty subsist- 
ence depended on the bounty of his friendly patrons, 
one of whom filled his house with his water colors. 

The death of the poet Cowper in the spring of 1800 
was the indirect cause of Blake’s quitting the chartered 
banks of the Thames and spending three or four years in 
the country. This rural residence resulted from his 
introduction by Flaxman to Mr. William Hayley, a 
gentleman of fortune who ranked among the poets of 
the day through an elegant but feeble poem entitled, 
“The Triumphs of Temper,” and who undertook to 
write a Life of Cowper, with whom he had been 





acquainted. He styled himself ‘‘The Hermit of Earth- 
am,” from a seat which he had at Eartham, in Sussex, 
to which he invited Blake, to make illustrations for the 
Life of Cowper. Adjacent to Eartham was a little sea- 
side village called Felpham, where he had a turreted 
marine cottage, near which was a smaller cottage which 
he rented to Blake for twenty pounds a year and into 
which Blake moved with his wife and sister, dispatching 
thence an epistle to his friend Flaxman, whom he 
addressed as his ‘‘ Dear Sculptor of Eternity.” As the 
spirit of this letter is significant of the mental condition 
of the writer, a passage from it may not be amiss here: 

“« And now begins a new life, because another covering 
of earth is shaken off. I am more famed in Heaven for my 
works than I could well conceive. In my brain are studies 
and chambers filled with books and pictures of old, which 
I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my mortal 
life; and these works are the delight and study of arch- 
angels. Why, then, should I be anxious about the riches 
or fame of mortality? The Lord our Father will do for us 
and with us according to his divine will for our good. 
You, O dear Flaxman, area sublime archangel, my friend 
and companion from eternity. In the divine bosom is our 
dwelling place. I look back into the regions of reminis- 
cence, and behold our ancient doings before this earth 
appeared in its vegetated mortality tomy mortal vegetated 
eyes. I can see our houses of eternity, which can never be 
separated, tho our mortal vehicles should stand at the 
remotest corners of Heaven from each other.” 

That Blake and Hayley could not get on together, 
however they may have sought to do so, and however 
great the allowance that each made for the other, was 
inevitable; for gentle and generous as Hayley was, the 
vagaries of Blake could not fail to triumph over his tem- 
per. They parted at last, and Blake returned to London 
in the spring of 1808 (the visions being angry with him 
at Felpham); and, taking a lodging in South Molton 
Street, soon produced three extraordinary works, at least 
one of which, he said, had been dictated to him. He 
called it ‘‘Jerusalem,” and declared it was the grandest 
poem that this world contains. ‘‘I may praise it,” he 
added, “since I dare not pretend to be any other than 
the secretary—the authors are in eternity.” Within the 
next year or two he made a series of designs, in water 
colors, for Blair’s ‘‘Grave,” a gloomy poem which still 
enjoyed some reputation. He intended to engrave and 
publish them, and would have done so if he had not 
fallen into the clutches of a Yorkshireman named 
Cromek, who had abandoned engraving and become a 
dealer in prints. This fellow, who was a scamp, met 
Blake when he and his wife were living on half a guinea 
a week, saw these designs in his room, and purchased 
the series of twelve for twenty-one pounds, It was un- 
derstood—at any rate Blake understood—that he was to 
engrave the designs; and he was proceeding to do so 
when Master Cromek engaged another engraver, thereby 
depriving Blake of any further gain from his work, 
which was published in 1808 and was very profitable. 
Nor was this the end of Cromek; for he had the impu- 
dence to call afterward on Blake, who had made a 
drawing of ‘‘ Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims,” for which 
he gave him a commission; but, true to his knavish 
instincts, he threw him over, and engaged Stothard to 
make an oil picture on the same subject. When Blake 
discovered this fact it created a difficulty between him- 
self and Stothard, which was never healed. 

A prospectus at the end of Blair’s ‘‘“Grave” of Stothard’s 
print, determined Blake to complete his own ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims” in what he called “‘fresco,” and to exhibit 
it with others of his pictures and water colors in the 
house in which he was born, and which was still occu- 
pied by his brother the hosier. He drew up a “ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue” of his works, which is said to be an excel- 
lent example of his prose. The price of admission to this 
exhibition was half acrown, which included the “ Cata- 
logue”; but not many half crowns were taken in,for Blake’s 
art did not hit the popular taste. Nor did the print of 
the ‘‘Canterbury Pilgrims,” which was published in the 
autumn of 1810, at the cost of four guineas to subscribers, 
who were few indeed. Lamb was greatly struck by this 
print, which he declared was the best criticism he had 
ever seen of Chaucer’s poem. 

Given the singular temperament of Blake, his eccentric 
habit of thought and his wayward line of conduct, it re- 
quired no great sagacity to divine from the beginning the 
end of his career, which could by no possibility be'a pros- 
perous one. Unsuccessful with the public, who knew 
little and cared less for his art, and unsuccessful with 
publishers, who preferred the work of more popular en- 
gravers than he, he lived by twe or three patrons, who 
greatly admired him, one being Mr. John Linnell, a Jand- 
scape painter, another, Mr. John Varley, a painter in 
water colors. It was for Varley that he drew his views 
of ‘‘ Visionary Heads,” ‘‘The Man who Built the Pyra- 
mids,” ‘‘ Edward the Third,” and ‘‘ The Ghost of a Flea,” 
and it was Linnell who purchased for a good sum his 
water color drawings for the ‘‘ Book of Job,” which were 
published in 1826, and were the finest of all modern con- 
tributions to ancient Scriptural art, simple in conception, 
seyere in execution, noble and dignified, majestic and 
magnificent. A perfect set of these wonderful designs 
is a priceless possession. 

The end came to Blake on August 12th, 1827. He com- 
posed and uttered Songs to his Maker, and they were so 
sweet in the ear of his wife, who stood by him to hear 
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them, that he said to her with a loving smile: “ No, be- 
loved, they are not mine! no, they are not mine!” He 
assured her that they would not be parted, and that he 
should always be about her to take care of her. He was 
going to that cauntry he had all his life wished -to see. 
* Just before he died, his countenance became fair, his 
eyes brightened, and he burst out into singing of the 
things he saw in Heaven.” His breath began to fail, and 
toward six in the evening he passed away, so calmly and 
silently that the moment of his departure was not 
known. So lived, and so, in his seventieth year, died 
William Blake, of whom I will only say, in the words of 
Crabbe Robinson, ‘Shall I call Blake artist, genius, 
mystic or madman? Probably he is all.” 


New York City. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE ‘Pious Founder,” once so revered, has of late 
years fallen into great disrespect, his benefactions, even 
if well intended (which is doubtful), having been shown to 
bealmost always mischievous; and still more recently even 
the authors of charitable bequests have come in for simi- 
lar condemnation. ‘Ifa man really wants to do good,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ let him do it while he is alive; for 
by his will it is generally done at the expense of some- 
body else.” These views will receive corroboration from at 
least two bequests of the past year. One of them is that 
of the Salonica Brigand, who left a tenth of the sum he 
received as ransom from Signor Collini to the committee 
engaged in founding board schools in Macedonia; the 
other is that of Johann Lischenski, who left £2,465 for 
the erection of a hospital for ‘“* poor Christian men” in 
Berlin. His only stipulation (common to all similar be- 
quests) is that his name should be identified with the 
institution. This the authorities have declined to accede 
to, upon the not wholly unreasonable ground that the 
would-be donor committed suicide after murdering his 
maidservant. These, however, it must be allowed, are 
rather extreme examples of the Pious Founder. 

What seems strangely enough to have escaped the no- 
tice of those who have written upon the Cross Exami- 
nation question, is that what witnesses find quite as ob” 
jectionable as the irrelevance and impertinence of coun- 
sel is the insolence of their-:manner. It would seem with 
some advocates that the putting on their wig and gown 
is the signal for their putting off the habits of educated 
persons. In old times, and still among certain barba- 
rous tribes, it was held that a truculent aspect and savage 
shouts were of assistance in warfare and tended to the 
discomfiture of their enemies; and this idea still seems 
to survive among certain gentlemen of the long robe. It 
may be said that they have the same object now, and 
that it is only natural, therefore, that they should em- 
ploy the same means; but, theoretically at least, their 
object.is not the discomfiture of a witness, but the dis- 
covery of the truth from his lips. Mr. Chaffinbrass, on 
the other hand, generally desires its elimination from 
the whole case, and by insolence of manner and brutali- 
ty of tone, too often accomplishes it. There is no record, 
so far as I know, of a judge reproving an advocate on 
this account, tho he may occasionally forbid an imperti- 
nent question. 

Thomas Carlyle’s contempt for novelists, for the ex- 
pression of which he got so mauled by Charles Reade, is 
now explained; he had the same reason for attacking 
them that explains the censure of most critics. He had 
tried story-telling himself and failed in it most egre- 
giously. We cannot say that his posthumous novelis the 
worst that a man of intelligence has ever written, be- 
cause we remember Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ Albert Lunel.” 
Tho many will say that it is hard to expose to criticism 
what an author himself presumably thought too weak 
for publication, the appearance of this work of Carlyle’s 
is not to be regretted if it convinces the world how little 
even the cleverest folks are fitted to sit in judgment upon 
matters which are out of their line. 
that an essayist who had 4s little pathos as a hippopotamus, 
and a historian who was endowed with the same amount of 
humor, were so good as to inform the world that Charles 
Dickens was a very over-rated writer. 

The case of Pinnock v. Chapman & Hall, Publishers, 
charged with libel, has excited much comment. The de- 
fendants are much to be pitied, for they were entirely 
ignorant of the offense they were committing—putting a 
real man into a fiction: but it was made abundantly 
clear (by ‘‘ Pinnock’s Catechism”) that the libel com- 
plained of had a personal bearing. The coincidences 
were. too extraordinary to be explained away. At the 
same time, even the writer of the story may not have 
been guilty, except in the sense of not taking reasonable 
precautions. In most of these cases the fault lies in 
reality in too obliging friends. These tell the poor fic- 
tionist something or other which ‘‘they are sure can 
be worked up into a capital story.” He thinks so, too; 
but not knowing much of his craft, or being naturally 

-indolent, does not take the trouble to recast his material; 
he merely alters the name of ‘the villain” of the tale, 
and all too late discovers that, instead of writing a satire, 
he has reproduced a lampoon, giving currency to what 
was originally perhaps.a baseless scandal. This kind of 
thing is very dangerous to the budding novelist. When 
he is not involved in an action for libel, it is even betting 
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that he is supplied with copy that has already appeared 
in print. 

I remember in my salad days meeting with the secre- 
tary of an insurance company who told me an excellent 
story of a pretended suicide who had left his clothes on 
the sea beach, and procured a friend who was a sexton 
and had peculiar opportunities for obliging him, to find 
his body for him washed up a tidal river. He spoke of it 
as a cause célébre which was to be found in the archives 
of the company. I made a pleasant little story of it, and 
then discovered by a lawyer’s letter that I had prejudged 
& case at present undecided, and ‘‘before the court.” 
The secretary had given me the very “‘ latest intelligence” 
on purpose, and was not displeased to find that I had 
taken his side in the matter. The other rogue, as it 
happened, got penal servitude, and the matter blew over; 
but it gave me more than one “ bad quarter of an hour,” 
and taught me a lesson for life about telling stories from 
real life. 

The ingenuity of criminals in inventing new methods 
of spoliation is not remarkable, considering their appli- 
cation to business, but now and then it extorts one’s ad- 
miration. The recent device of a postman for stealing 
Christmas numbers deserves ‘‘ favorable mention.” He 
provided himself with a number of labels, directed on 
one side to himself and his confederates and gummed on 
the other, and placed them over the wrappers so as to 
conceal the original addresses. In this manner he col- 
lected a good deal of gratuitous Christmas literature, 
which he afterward disposed of. In his lodgings were 
found various pieces of music, which had been encom- 
passed by some other rogue with a cover from the Graphic 
in ‘order to cheat the revenue of the most paltry dues. 
People will send letters inclosed in manuscript, to the 
great risk of their being wholly overlooked, all for the 
sake of saving and stealing a penny. 

What a sad revelation of national unhappiness can 
sometimes be read in a mere official statement, such as 
that of some registrar-general. We read that in Berlin 
no less than sixty-two boys have committed suicide dur- 
ing the last twelve months. Even in London, with many 
times its population, we have no such record as that. 
Considering that youth is the time of hope and health, 
this is a damning indictment indeed. 

The system of prize stories may be an encouragement 
to literature, but it is alsoa distinct temptation to fraud. 
It is much more difficult to write an original narrative of 
merit, than to copy one out of an old periodical and rep- 
resent it as one’s own. The thing, indeed, is often done 
in connection with far more ambitious periodicals than 
those which advertise prize stories. There is scarcely 
a magazine editor of any experience who has not had to 
do with rogues of this kind. The trick is not often 
played twice by the same person, for however ancient 
the literary strata out of which he has dug his materials, 
some one or other is sure to recognize it and to write to 
the editor to say so. If that gentleman has the interests 
of his profession at heart he prosecutes the scoundrel for 
getting money under false pretenses; but more generally 
he confines himself to ‘‘ gibbeting” him in his columns, 
which, as the other has probably given an alias, does not 
much affect his personal reputation. What, however, 
is sad to see is that our boys and girls, many of whom 
have a craze for literature, are fallen into this evil way. 
A very juvenile offender was ‘ gibbeted ” last week for 
representing an old story in the Sunday at Home as her 
own composition, and the editor of the periodical she 
would have imposed upon has very properly given the 
prize to the informer; that is to say the first informer, 
for it is curiously illustrative of the certainty and 
promptness with which this species of fraud is discovered 
that there were eight of them. 

Two young men have been brought before a Versailles 
tribunal for hissing a theatrical performance after the 
curtain had fallen. This really seems a much less ob- 
jectionable time to hiss than while the play is going on. 
Indeed, playwrights would have great cause for self-con- 
gratulation if audiences reserved their disapproval for 
the conclusion of the performance. If they only hissed 
then, and it was my play, I should easily convince myself 
that they wished to show their dissatisfaction at the 
conclusion of so delightful a treat. Authors would be 
much better pleased if the critic would reserve bis disap- 
probation till after the first edition of their book had 
been disposed of; tho in that case, the number of criti- 
cisms would be very much diminished. 

It has been scornfully remarked of a certain popular 
novelist that his heroes and heroines are boys and girls. 
But as far at leastas the latter goes, it seems that he sins 
in good company. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly has 
been acting as Registrar-General to Scott’s heroines, 
and it is quite remarkable how young he finds them. 
Rose Bradwardine is but sixteen when she begins to 
play her part in ‘‘ Waverley;” and Flora MaclIvor only 
eighteen. Julia Mannering is sixteen when she first 
meets Bertram in India. Lucy Ashton, the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” is sixteen. Die Vernon is eighteen. Effie 
Deans is eighteen, and Anne of Geierstein seventeen. Out 
of thirty of Scott’s heroines only eight are out of their 
teens. Judged by modern standards, they certainly seem 
very precocious, not only in their amatory instincts, but 
in judgment and decision of character. Lord Lytton 

kept his heroines pretty young (and young and pretty) to 





the last; but his heroes, boys at first, gradually aged 


with his own increasing years; this is accounted for by 
egotism; like Disraeli, he drew them from himself, 
The controversy respecting the unattractiveness of 
sermons has at last extended (where by rightsit ought 
to have been at first) to the religious newspapers. They 
naturally impute what is wrong to the congregation 
rather than the preacher. One of them gives a very humor- 
ous example of the queer tastes of some church—or rather 
chapel—goers. The elders of a certain congregation ap- 
plied to their secretary to invite a second time a preacher 
who had given them satisfaction, but with whom they 
were not personally acquainted. ‘‘ We wish to hear 
again a young gentleman whose name we have forgotten 
but who deals largely in stars, flowers and sunsets.” 

In future there will be no great damage to our wild 


‘beast tamers. There has been always hitherto a risk in 


selecting with accuracy the right spot to hit lions and 
tigers over the nose with a loaded whip handle; one inch 
to the right or left only makes them more angry. But 
now it has been discovered that a large squirtful of liquid 
ammonia has only tobe discharged into the nostrils to 
quiet the most raging beast. On the other hand, the 
possession of this instrument will rather detract from the 
heroic aspect of our lion tamers. 

The forms of suicide are varied and curious. , Accord- 
ing to the last report of the Registrar-General, the most 
common method of leaving this cruel world is by drown- 
ing, next by the rope, next by the razor, and last by 
poison. This unexpected order—for one would have 
thought the last would be first—is doubtless caused by 
the difficulty of procuring the fatal draught. The mis- 
cellaneous means that are resorted to are extraordinary, 
but the suicide that bears the palm for originality is that 
of the French lady who died for love of a bugler, who 
did not return her affection, and persisted in sounding 
the ‘“‘ Retreat” instead of the ‘‘ Advance.” She lit a char- 
coal stove and around it placed a number of penny trum- 
pets forming the name of her hard-hearted swain, and so 
asphyxiated herself. 





THE ECONOMIC TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
BY PROF. JEAN C. BRACQ. 


THE press has made extensive comments upon the 
economic alliance between Germany, Austria and Italy, 
which the Emperor William seems to consider as a 
‘turning point in history.” This new departure appears 
to be a necessary complement to the Triple Alliance, and 
aims to isolate France. Lately, Belgium and Switzer- 
land have joined the other Powers, but while the original 
constitutive members of the union were hostile to 
France, these two countries have given abundant evi- 
dence that they were led into it by the excessive ‘ protec- 
tionism recently introduced by the French Parliament 
into the fiscal regime of that country. Those who have 
been in favor of the union are jubilant over what has 
been done, and well they may be, for it means a fiscal 
union of countries aggregating six hundred thousand 
square miles, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty millions of inhabitants and a foreign trade of 
five billions of dollars. Leaving out of consideration 
Belgium and Switzerland, as their tariffs were insignifi- 
cant, and the chances of foreign competition with home 
products few, we must recognize that it has taken tre- 
mendous moral forces to unite three nations having such 
conflicting interests. Germany has hitherto highly pro- 
tected its farmers; the reduction of its agricultural 
tariff so as to satisfy Austria is an act that must have 
been dictated by considerations of the greatest possible 
importance. Austria has made concessions to Italy 
which will probably ruin the vine growers of Southern 
Austria by lowering its tariff from twenty florins to 
three florins. Italy, by the free admission of its leading 
economists, pays dearly for its entrance into this Zollverein. 
The treaties, in so far as they pertain to the Central 
Powers, were not made for economic reasons. Indeed, 
the declarations of Count Taaffe in the Vienna Chamber 
would remove all doubts, were not other indications 
equally conclusive. He calls them ‘treaties which, as 
everybody must see, are prompted by political considera- 
tions of the highest moment.” Signor Ellena, the presi- 
dent of the Italian commission on the treaties, recognized 
in the Italian Parliament their political significance. 

Germany has succeeded well in isolating France in Eu- 
rope when the Franco-Russian entente seemed to coun- 
terbalance the Triple Alliance. A new basis was found 
for the old antagonism—an economic one—and prepara- 
tions were made for economic wars by tariff. General 
von Caprivi conceived the new scheme, and displayed 
the most remarkable talent in having it accepted by the 
other Powers. The. underlying idea of: the treaties is 
that to impoverish France and Russia is tantamount to 
strengthening the Central Powers; to curtail their re- 
sources is to force them to reduce their armaments. 

These were doubtless the considerations that guided the 
original signers of thetreaties, but do they authorize the 
pessimistic conclusions of certain European papers as to 
the horrors that are to follow? Is this new departure 
only ‘‘the beginning of a political system in which com- 
mercial wars will be waged through tariffs, and nations 
will attempt to conquer. each other by placing restric- 
tions on the growth of commerce,” as the Spectator 
says? We think not. It may be all that, but it is much 





more. We must remember that if this Zollverein has 
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raised economic barriers between the Central Powers 
and France, it has first lowered them between them- 
selves, Secondly, it is another tie binding those. three 
nations to peace. The stronger the bond that unites 
them the slower will they be to enter into a war that 
would involve all of them. Thirdly, it is drawing 
together of nations under the influence of a potent 
thought. Altho this is not of a high order it will’ 
eventually prove beneficial. The fear of France 
has dene more for the real unity of Germany, and 
to put down particularism, than any other in- 
fluencé. Likewise in France, fear of Germany has 
done more for the political unification of the coun- 
try and to strengthen the Republic than Frenchmen 
would be willing to admit. Fourthly, all gloomy inter- 
pretations of the significance of these treaties seem to 
assume that they recognize a virtual free trade among 
the nations that signed them. Nothing can be further 
from the real facts of the case. Germany has only a 
limited number of articles from her general tariff on the 
freelist; Austria, 128 out-of 431; Italy, 58 out of 846; and 
Belgium, 22 out of its immense list. The important point 
in this new departure is not so much the application of 
the principles as the principles themselves which these 
nations have adopted. The principles are not new. 
Napoleon I endeavored to embody them in his policy of 
antagonism with England. He prohibited English goods 
all over the Continent; but they were smuggled into 
France, and used secretly about him. The new Zoll- 
verein would fail if its aim were exclusively one of war- 
fare, first, for the same reasons that the blocus conti- 
nental of Napoleon failed. Contraband would take the 
place of the legitimate business that the tariff warfare 
would aim toprevent. Secondly, French goods that are 
exported are of such a character as not to be easily re- 
placed. There are those everywhere who will have them 
at any cost. Thirdly, Germany is bound by the Treaty 
of Frankfort to grant to France the same conditions as 
those enjoyed by the most favored nation. Hence France 
could secure from her terms as favorable as those granted 
to Austria. The popularity which protectionism bas 
lately found in France will prevent that country from 
insisting on its treaty rights which would defeat the pur- 


pose of the Alliance. These treaties, therefore, as in-” 


struments of war can do but little harm; as friendly 
arrangements among the five nations represented (a 
sixth one, ROmelia, is also about to join the union) they 
can but exercise a beneficent influence. As a whole the 
treaties appear to us indices of a movement productive 
of more good than evil. Neither France nor Russia nor 
the world at large need fear much from them. 
VASSAR COLLEGF, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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THE 22d of February was a satisfaction to dwellers in 
Washington in more ways than one. The weather all 
day was a pleasure instead of a discomfiting thing with 
cold and snow. The sun was shining, the streets were 
dry and yet not dusty—good for parades and pleasant to 
walk or drive upon. The women celebrated the day at 
one church in the morning, the men at another church 
in the afternoon. With the women it was the meeting of 
the Continental Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Association of the Daughters is 
only a year or two old, but already numbers many thou- 
sand members from all the different States. It sprang 
from a letter written in July, 1890, by Mrs. Mary I. 
Lockwood in the Washington Post, giving an acceunt of 
Hannah Arnett and her patriotic acts during the darkest 
days of the Revolution. She spoke of her, and then, as 
the Society of the Sons of the Revolution had a month or 
two before excluded women from their society, Mrs. 
Lockwood asked why a society was not founded for com- 
memoration of the part the women of the Revolution had 
taken in our great struggle. This letter aroused a de- 
scendant of Hannah Arnett, Mr. William O. McDowell, 
of New Jersey, who published a letter calling on the 
women of America to form a society; and four Wash- 
ipgton women answered the call—Miss Mary Desha, Mrs. 
Hannah McWolff, Miss Eugenia Washington and Mrs. 
Louise Knowlton Browne. They told Mr. McDowell that 
they were glad to know that one of the Sons remembered 
that the world was made for women too; that they 
should be glad to keep green the memory of the women 
as well as the men of the Revolution; and from this grew 
* the present society. 

Of those first founders, one, Miss Merkleham, is a great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson; Miss Desha is a great- 
granddaughter of Colonel Bledsoe; Mrs. Mc Wolff, a de- 
seendant of Hannah Arnett; Miss Washington, great- 
granddaughter of Col. Samuel Washington, and great- 
niece of General Washington; and others whom I do not 
mention. John Fiske says the battle of Kings Mountain 
was one of the most important of the Revolution. Four 
descendants of four of the heroes of that fight—Gen. 
William Campbell, Col. Isaac Shelby, Gol. John Sevier, 
Col. Isaac Bledsoe—looked each other in the eyes, clasped 
hands under the chandelier of a ballroom the other 
night, and vowed they would keep alive the memories of 
their great-grandmothers. Since the Society has swelled 
its numbers, it has counted in the descendants of many an- 
other great name of 1776. Mrs. Loring is a great-grand- 





daughter of Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. Congell is a great- 
niece of Israel Putnam, Mrs. Coolidge is a great-grand- 
daughter of Paul Revere. There are on its rolls names 
of the descendants of eighty-nine of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Dorothy Quincy is a de- 
scendant of Josiah Quincy, whom her friends call Dor- 
othy Q. She is a pretty little maiden, seven years old, 
and has had the poem of Mr. Holmes read to her many 
times. A great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
three times over, was a small maiden five years 
old, whose name is Maria Mason, and who is a Ma- 
son, a Randolph, a Jefferson, and a descendant of 
Pocahontas, through the Randolphs. They are rather 
young for members, but the Society has great hopes 
of them. At the meeting on Monday I sdt by a 
descendant of Oliver Elisworth, our great Chief Justice 
from Connecticut. At his house General Washington 
made a visit after the War, and one of the family stories 
is of the General sitting with the twin sons of his host, one 
on each knee, and charming their young ears with the 
remarkable rhyme of the “‘ Little Ram of Derby.” 

When Mrs. President Harrison called the meeting to 
order no wonder we all felt as if we were stepping stones 
back to the days of 1776. Mrs. Harrison sat in a handsome- 
ly carved chair, and around her were the members of the 
Board; and behind and above them and around the 
galleries, in every place that was suitable, was the old 
flag draped and folded and twined, while over the desk 
was the blue and white button of the society, two feet 
across with a small blue flag on each side. The various 
papers were presented and read, some in the first meet- 
ing in the morning, others in the evening. They were 
good, and had their effect when they were properly de- 
livered. The Daughters of the society, many of them, 
have yet to learn that writing a good paper is not all. 
It must be well presented or it fails in its first mission, 
which is to impress its audience. Miss Anthony had 
learned that; and when the Congress of Women she pre- 
sided over met here, she trained the speakers, who were 
inclined to speak low. They caught the idea quickly, 
and it was amazing to see how these same women, who 
five minutes before mumbled and muttered, suddenly 
began to be understood throughout the whole great au- 
ditorium. The secret was not in raising the voice, but 
in putting it. at the medium pitch and—in speaking 
slowly, giving each word time to be clean cut and fully 
accented. That is the secret of a woman’s speaking. 

A soprano voice in singing carries even further than a 
bass voice, and it is the same in speaking. The Conti- 
nental Congress next year will do better in this respect. 
Mrs. Hagan, of Atlanta, Ga., gave her paper well, and 
confined herself to the subject, the ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Revolution in Georgia.” ‘‘ The Wyoming Massacre” was 
well written, and partly well delivered. The writer, 
Miss Elizabeth Rockwell, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., was not 
able to be present, and her paper was read by a lady 
who let her voice die down on the last and often most 
important word of a sentence, and so made it less com- 
prehensible by her auditors. Miss Welch, of New York, 
spoke well on the general subject of the sacrifices made 
by the women of the Revolution. Why she did not de- 
liver the paper she was appointed on the program to give, 
‘* American History for American Women,” was not ap- 
parent. Miss Welch is to give a series of lectures in 
Washington later, meeting her audience at the houses of 
some of the society ladies here, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Wan- 
amaker, and others. She has a good voice and delivers 
her words clearly and with a regard for the back seats. 
But on this occasion she wandered from her subject, 
which is an almost unforgivable thing. 

The object of the society is to cultivate patriotism, to 
collect the many valuable relics of Revolutionary days 
that still linger in private families into a fire-proof 
building in this city and to give to the world the “‘ fireside 
history” of our American Revolution—that means, of 
course, the part the women took in it in the privations 
they endured and in their courage in letting their hus- 
bands and fathers join the ranks of the Patriot army. 

The Congress had three days given to papers, to dis- 
cussion, to a well attended evening meeting where there 
were two admirable addresses by Dr. Persifer Frazer, of 
Philadelphia, and Gen. A. W. Greeley, and a paper by 
Miss Janet Richards on the heroic work of the women of 
the Revolution that was a pleasure to hear. She had a 
wealth of heroic women to choose from, more than sixty, 
and it was an embarrassment of riches. She made a 
discreet choice, and the paper, read clearly and with en- 
thusiasm, so that somebody said, ‘‘ she talks from head to 
foot,” was warmly applauded. 

The last act of the Congress was social—Mrs. Harrison 
gave the Daughters a reception at the White House. 
The East room is always beautiful when lighted in the 
evening, and this time there was room to move about 
easily from one guest to another, and chat and change to 
another with a delightful sense of space and comfort. 
The President and Mrs. Harrison received standing near 
the door that leads from the inner corridor into the East 
room. She wore a very pretty dress of old-rose colored 
brocade, so exquisitely figured with small flowers and 
leaves that it was like embroidery—yet it was of Ameri- 

can make, as all her dresses have been-since she entered 
the White House. Receiving with her were Mrs. Wana- 
maker, Mrs. Secretary Foster, Mrs. McKee and Mrs. 
Russell Harrison. Among the guests were of course 





many wearing the handsome badge of the Daughters, a 
gold spinning wheel and distaff with the motto, Home 
and Country. The wheel is seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter and has thirteen stars around its circumference. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hamlin, the latter the chaplain of the so- 
ciety, Mr. and Mrs. Cabell, Mr. Gardiner Hubbard, Mrs. 
Greeley, Mrs. Marshal McDonald, Mrs. J. Thomson Swann, 
of New Jersey, Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. 
Boynton, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Alexander, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Knott, were a few of the guests. 
Of these it is safe to decide that the lady was always a 
Daughter of the American Revolution. Mrs. Harrison 
had been re-elected President of the society that day, 
and Mrs. Troy Cabell first Vice President. 

There were many celebrations of the 22d of February. 
The Loyal Legion gave its annual dinner at the Arling- 
ton. When Senator Proctor sits at the meetings of the 
Loyal Legion he writes his name with the word Colonel 


: before it and adds U. S. V., and he looks into the eyes of 


men who in the year 1862 began to write the same ini- 
tials after their names, with titles of that and other mean- 
ings before them; so one is not surprised to see Senator 
Manderson’s name with General before it, Senator Haw- 
ley’s with that of General; and of those who are still in 
the U. S. Army, General Schotield, General Van Vliet, 
General Saxton, and, as the army of 1862 was not all 
made up of Brigadiers, we find Colonels and Majors and 
Captains. They were met to have a pleasant time to re- 
member old days when they were brothers in arms, and 
to recall the mingled feelings of those days of pathos and 
sorrow and struggle; to remember those who had gone 
over to the great majority, and also to give the fun that 
there often was from the complications of life in a tent 
and inauniform. They woke each other up; and as the 
evening went on it was pleasant to see how many of the 
recollections were jolly, altho, as one sajd, ‘‘ As we lived 
through it, we can look back and laugh about it; but, 
like tooth-pulling, the fun is largely afterward.” 

The Sons of the American Revolution held a religious 
service at theold Church of St. John, much too small 
for the number of people who wished to attend, but yet 
dear to the hearts of Washington people and appropriate, 
as the Episcopal was the form of religion which General 
Washington liked best. All but the reserved seats 
were filled with visitors and the families of the society; 
the Sons filed, in a body, through the aisles, and were 
seated a few minutes after the President entered. The 
church has only stained glass windows so that there is 
no light from outdoors; but here and there the gas was 
lighted so that there was a mild twilight by which one 
could see the people. ; 

The service for the occasion was modeled from the 
Episcopal Liturgy and was printed on leaflets and laid 
upon the seats so that it should be easy to follow.. The 
Collect for Peace from the Prayer Book was the first 
after the Lord’s Prayer, then the Prayer for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then three suited to the 
occasion, a special thanksgiving that George Washing- 
ton had been permitted to live and bless his country, 
another for our peace and prosperity, and a Collect for 
the Sons of the Revolution. There was beautiful music, 
the organ accompanied by the marine band, and a full 
chorus of boy singers. Those who were familiar with 
the Episcopal service rose promptly when singing be- 
gan; others rose less quickly or not at all; but. when the 
full band, organ and chorus began the Star Spangled 
Banner, it was pleasant to see how quickly all were on 
their feet and that they stood through the three verses. 
Dr. Randolph McKim gave a short sermon in which he 
blended religion, history and love of country in a man- 
ner that made one feel that there was a good army 
chaplain lost to the days of 1776 and feel regret that the 
soldiers of our Continental Army had lost so good an 
officer. 

In the audience I saw President Harrison and Vice 
President Morton, side by side, in the front of the seats 
assigned to the Sons, and besides them were Admiral 
and Mrs. Worden, Senator and Mrs. McMillan, Senator 
and Mrs. Blackburn, Justice and Mrs. Gray, Mrs. and 
Miss Edie, Colonel and Mrs. Forsythe—the latter a 
daughter of the Revolution, Admiral and Mrs. English, 
General Benét, Mrs. and Miss Emory, Senator and Mrs. 
Hiscock, Justice and Mrs. Field, General and Mrs. Ber- 
dan, and many others, filling the church, the galleries, 
and with many standing. 

There were one or two civic celebrations. The Fire- 
men’s Brigades from all parts of the city, and a drill of 
the cadets of the High School in Vermont Avenue, in 
front of the Arlington Hotel, and this with the bands, 
the bright, cool weather kept crowds of people on the 
streets. The departments were all closed, and that 
always swells the numbers of those whq are ordinarily 
out on a pleasant day. 

Dr. J. M. Toner gave a reception to the members of 
the Washington Monument Society, the Society that 
did so much toward sending that straight, slim five 
hundred feet of marble into the air in memory of our 
great citizen general. Senator Sherman presided at this 
meeting, which still has for its object the completion of 
the inside work of the monument. They have just fin- 
ished a bronze memorial tablet of the work of the so- 
ciety which is to be stored until it can be placed. One 
of the oldest members of this old society is Mr. Robert 
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in power 1847 to 1849. Dr. Toner is a bachelor host and 
gave a welcome to his guests with a luncheon that both 
together warmed their hearts. He is celebrated for 
knowing how to give a gentleman’s supper, for being a 
great admirer of. General Washington and a collector 
of every scrap of information about him, and for hav- 
ing given his large, handsome library to Congress, of 
27,000 volumes besides many interesting pamphlets. 

Here there are other interesting and distinguished 
men—Mr. Outhwaite, Representative from Ohio; Mr. 
A. G. Riddle; Professor Langley; Major Powell, of the 
United States Geological Survey; Commodore Ramsey; 
Mr. Justice Brown; Senor Montt, of Chile; Mr. John W. 
Thompson; Senator Vance, and Mr. Grazt, Assistant 
Secretary of War. 








Sine Arts. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE question as to the jury which shall decide on the 
American works of art that are to be admitted for exhibi- 
tion at the Columbian World’s Fair at Chicago is occupy- 
ing a good deal of attention among American artists just 
now, and stirring up no little bad feeling. 

The Art Director of the Exhibition is Prof. Halsey C. 

Ives, of the Washington University of St. Louis. Profess- 
or Ives is an enthusiastic connoisseur in art, and he has 
been for a series of years Diréctor of the St. Louis School 
and Museum of Fine Arts. “Mr. Charles M. Kurtz is asso- 
ciated with Professor Ives and acts as his representative in 
New York. Some months ago Professor Ives, together 
with Mr. Kurtz, appointed a jury of five who should pass 
judgment upon all works of art sent by Americans to the 
Exhibition. This jury consists of Messrs. William M. 
Chase, Francis D. Millet, Augustus St. Gaudens, H. Bolton 
Jones and R. Swain Gifford. The names of Messrs. J. Q. 
A. Ward and Eastman Johnson were added later to the 
five first appointed. These men are representative Ameri- 
can artists, but they all are New York artists, and tho 
they are all, also, members of the Academy of Design, 
there seems to be a feeling prevalent that in their appoint- 
ment the Academy has been ignored and the Society of 
American Artists exalted, Mr. Chase being President of 
the latter society. But these societies, whether recognized 
officially or not in the appointment of this committee, are 
not national societies, whatever their names may be. New 
York is, indeed, the metropolis of our country and the 
art center of the nation; but there are other large cities 
which foster art and have an equal right to representation 
upon so important a jury as this, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago have a right to be heard in this matter; 
and their artists, as well as the American artists abroad, 
should have been represented in this jury. The tendency 
in our art exhibitions has been toward the enlargement 
rather than the diminishing of the membership of juries 
of admission. The National Academy last year raised the 
number of its jury from thirteen to twenty, and the Society 
of American Artists had twenty-seven names on its last 
jury of admission. The Salon has a jury of twenty paint- 
ers, with a supplementary jury of twenty from which 
to draw when vacancies occur; and alsoa jury of twenty 
sculptors with a supplementary jury of ten. 

If twenty jurors are deemed better than thirteen to select 
the five or six hundred works of art admitted annually for 
exhibition at the National Academy, it seems altogether 

’ ‘ous of the question to leave the vastly greater responsi- 
bility of a national display of this sort upon the shoulders 
of five men, members of the same art organizations and 
established in the same city. 

So great opposition has already been raised against this 
plan that Mr. Kurtz has urged patience and suspension of 
judgment in the matter until Professor Ives’s return from 
Europe. Professor Ives is now at home; and it is to be hoped 
that the jury will be eniarged satisfactorily in such a way 
as to represent American artists abroad and in other 
large cities besides New York. - 





Where was the proof reader when the Woman’s Art Club 
of New York got out its catalog of this year’s Exhibition? 
Printers’ errors, misprints, misspellings, and other marks 
of gross carelessness or crass ignorance on the part of the 
committee on printing abound in the poorly printed and 
blotted pages. In an issue from an art society, pity ’tis ’tis 
true, illiteracy must sometimes be winked at when good 
taste is evident; but when a Woman’s Art Club offers a 
catalog that is not refined, nor artistic, nor correct, it 
should be preserved for future committees, as an awful ex- 
ample; or,to use their own original spelling sa,a ‘‘solomn’”’ 
warning how not to do it another year. 

This Club, which opened last week its third annual ex- 
hibition, consists of forty-six members, whose names are 
printed with a feeble attempt at alphabetical arrangement, 
Miss Emily Slade being president. Among the members 
who are mainly from the ranks of the younger women art- 
ists may be noted a number of already well-known names, 
as, for example, the Misses Florence, Gill, Haynes, Huger, 
King, McChesney, Norcross, Reid, Throop, and Mmes. 
Dewey, Dixon, Keith, Lamb, Nichols ‘or Nicholls, for 
“Fame,” i. ¢., the catalog, “spells the immortal sylla- 
bles both ways”), Parrish and Sewell. From such a 
list there cannot fail to be some very creditable, and 
(as most of them are still young) more promising work. 
Of this number all but fifteen exhibited—and in ad- 
dition to the work of the Club proper there were more than 
a bundred exhibitors outside the ranks of the Club, bring- 
ing up the number of exhibits to two hundred and sixty- 
two, an increase of a hundred and twenty above the exhib- 
its of last year. The rooms at 9 West Tenth Street were 
too small and too ill-lighted by day to set off the work ex- 


been seén elsewhere, in the Academy or the Salon, and have 
already received their meed of praise. Notable among these 
was “ Portrait of my Mother,’ by Miss Emma E. Klumpke, 
of “182 Bayiston Street, Boston,” according to the catalog, 
but doubtless of Boylston Street, an interesting picture 
which one remembers with pleasure. It is an offense for 
an artist to paint a hard, uninteresting picture, like the 
stiff figure in black with shaded face and book in hand 
exhibited at the Salmagundi Club a few weeks since, and 
label it ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist’s Mother.” Itis the artist’s 
privilege to see all his geese as swans, and it is his duty to 
force others to see themin the same light. At any rate, 
this is what Miss Klumpke has done; she forces us to be 
interested in her subject. 

Miss Gill’s ‘‘ American Girl” is not so strong a subject, 
and I find her “‘ Chat’ more interesting. Miss McChesney 
and Miss Rose Clark are represented, one by “‘ Little Yop- 


| pie,” the other by ‘‘A Busy Child,” in somewhat similar 


lines. Mrs. Nicholls’s ‘“‘Goat Herd’’ has unusual dreaminess 
and charm, and Miss Homan’s “Study of Rye Stacks” is a 
pleasant memory. But enough has been said to show that 
the Club is gaining ground. It aims particularly to cul- 
tivate social relations among its members, holding studio 
meetings for criticism and mutual helpfulness, 


The sale of Mr. J. Abner Harper’s second collection of 
paintings took place on the evenings of February 23d and 
24th, and realized in all $75,715 for 176 works. Mr. Harper’s 
first collection was sold in 1880. At that time 144 works sold 
for $105,640. The receipts of this second sale cannot be 
called a satisfactory result. It is seldom that so finea col- 
lection comes under the hammer in New York. Of the 107 
artists represented fourteen were American. Of their 
works Inness’s ‘‘In the White Mountains’ brought the 
highest sum, that being, in the words of the auctioneer, an 
American picture that spoke French and every other 
language. i 

In the collection were seven Jacques, six Cazins, five 
Diazes, four Corots, three Lerolles, three Mauves, two 
Troyons, two Pelouses, one Rousseau and one Daubigny. 
One of the Corots, concerning the genuineness of which 
some doubt had been expressed, brought but $450, while 
for the “Spring Morning”’ Mr. W. S. Kimball paid $3,700. 
Two fine Mauves were secured by Mr. J. N. Slater, of Prov- 
idence, who was also the fortunate purchaser of “ Read- 
ing,” a masterpiece by Ribot. The Cazins were scattered, 
two going to Milwaukee, in the possession of Mr. Frederick 
D. Layton, two falling to Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
while the gem of them all, ‘‘ TheSand Dunes”’ full of vigor 
and expression, was purchased by Mr. Tyner. Of.the whole 
collection, there were but sixteen paintings that brought a 
thousand dollars each or upward, while the highest price 
paid was for one of the two Corots (‘Spring Morning’) pur- 
chased by Mr. Kimball. Such meager results do not make 
the prospects look specially hopeful for three other sales 
that are soon to follcw of the collections of Mr. Jervis 
McEntee, Mr. Robert B. Cutting and of Mr. William B. 
Dinsmore. 

Another sale of some importance, held recently in New 
York, was that of the old masters, collected by Herr Fried- 
rich Paulig, of Grunberg, Silesia. These were mainly by 
minor masters of the Dutch school, numbering in all eighty- 
one examples, some of which were by rare artists; but the 
sale was not a profitable one—much more popular interest 
was shown in the more than four hundred originals of the 
publications issued by Mr. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
which were on exhibition in the upper rooms of the same 
galleries—at the same time. These pictures are too well 
known by their counterfeit presentments to need any com- 
ments. Their sale was more successful than could have 
been expected. - 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


THE PRESENT OUTBREAK OF TYPHUS 
FEVER. 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 


Two weeks ago, if ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
had been asked what they knew about typhus fever, they 
would have replied: ‘‘Oh, that is one of the old-fashioned 
diseases that weseldom hear anything about in New York. 
Occasionally the papers mention a case, but the next we 
learn it has been taken off to North Brothers Island, the 
place where it was has been fumigated by the health offi- 
cers, and that is the last of it.” 

But now we are listening to a very different story. On 
the 30th of January, the “ Massilia,”’ with 714 immigrants 
in her steerage, arrived from Italy. Over 200 of these were 
Russian Hebrews—part of the poor creatures who have 
been so ruthlessly expelled from that country, and the 
story of whose sulfferings in this boasted nineteenth cen- 
tury could hardly be surpassed in the annals of medieval 
cruelty. At the end of two weeks 96 are reported ill of 
typhus fever, 175 are prisoners in pesthouses or in im- 
provised quarantine shelters, and the most shocking feature 
remains to be named. Many are scattered in various sec- 
tions of the country—certainly in eight different States 
there are those now sick—and of course they carry terror to 
the communities where they find lodgment, and have in- 
evitably exposed a multitude of people to one of the most 
contagious of known diseases, in their transit from New 
York; every day the hideous total of persons stricken here 
and otherwhere increases. 

That somebody has made a terrible blunder, if the error 
that has led to all this trouble deserves no harsher name, is 
perfectly apparent; but since the press has ‘‘ turned on all 
the gas,” and everybody, from the plainest laborer up to 
Congress itself, is pouring out their vials of blame, there is 
little doubt that the responsibility will finally be fixed on 
the right parties. 

This disease is not to be confounded with typhoid fever; 
the two are as distinct as smallpox and measles, tho the 








hibited to the best advantage. Many of the pictures have 


word which signifies “smothered fire’ or ‘‘ mist,” and are 
thought to refer to the mental stupor or cloudiness that is 
a feature of both. 

Typhus fever has many synonyms; it has been known as 
spotted fever, ship fever, jail fever, famine fever, hunger 
fever, putrid fever, pestilence fever, hospital fever, etc., etc 
The majority of physicians now believe that the disease 
never arises spontaneously; they think that its appearance 
in a place is always preceded by an importation of its own 
specific seed or germ, which they iearnedly call its “‘pathoge 
netic poison’’; tho there are some strong arguments to favor 
Murchison’s view that it can be developed de novo under 
the influence of overcrowding, insufficient food and defect- 
ive hygiene in general, and Striimpel holds that it may be 
that this and some other morbid affections depend cn the 
accumulation of certain alkaloidal leucomaines developed 
in the living body. 

’ That some subtle poison is generated, by rebreathing the 
same air, is demonstrated by the experience of the Iceland- 
ers, whose houses have no windows and no chimney, and 
where the description of the unsanitary condition is too re- 
pulsive for reproduction. The population is stationary or 
diminishing, through the great number of deaths among in- 
fants—two out of three born dying before they are twelve 
days old, from the convulsions known in England as “‘nine- 
day fits.” A minister of the Church of England, who lived 
among them, but in a comfortable home, reared his family 
in perfect health. 

There is no doubt in the present case that the disease 
passes directly from person to person; and if the charges 
made against the ship’s surgeon are true, he has much to 
answer for; but in whatever way a person acquires the 
disease, it is certain that from that time forth he is a 
threatening focus of danger to others, tho exactly how the 
infeetion is carried, whether by the expired air or by the 
scales of epidermis, or whether it is breathed in or swal- 
lowed, is not known. It certainly can be conveyed in 
clothes; and apartments that have been infected pass it on 
from one occupant to another. So certain has been this 
action that rows of rookeries in London that had not been 
free from it for fifty years have been abolished, and at this 
hour are being replaced by new, clean, and altogether san- 
itary dwellings. For many years there existed in New 
York the notorious ‘‘Shiloh Shelter,” in which a tramp 
would be lodged for five cents a night; and he was pretty 
sure to get an infection with typhus ‘thrown in.” It 
seems incredible now, but there is plenty of testimony to 
prove that in the last century, before the labors of Howard 
let in the light of humanity upon them, the prisons and 
‘jails of England were constantly full of it; and there were 
many repetitions of what was known as the Black Assizes, 
where the prisoners were brought to the bar in the state to 
give the disease; and judges and jury were all swept off by 
what they called “‘ jail fever,” but which we now know to 
be identical with the scourge borne to our shores by the 
‘* Massilia.”’ 

lt attacks all ages, but preferably young adults from 
twenty to forty years old, and the time of year makes no 
difference—‘‘ It has all seasons for its own.” Anything 
which lowers the general tone of the system prepares the 
way for its onset—overwork, anxiety, but above all other 
circumstances, starvation. These Russian Hebrews are 
from a famine-stricken land; and in Ireland it is so sure to 
follow bad harvests that they call it the ‘‘ famine fever.” 

Of course the constant appearance.of it in new localities 
in this city, and the letting of the 400 Italians and 200 
Swedes and Hungarians scatter under the delusion that 
they had kept to themselves on the ship, and therefore 
were not infected, has sent a thrill of alarm and horror 
through the community, and everybody is asking ‘“* Have 
I been exposed?’ and, ‘*‘ What are the symptoms?” 

The symptoms and course of the disease are briefly: 
First, the period of incubation—the time that intervenes 
after the specific poison enters the system, and the mani 
festation of the unmistakable marks of the disease. This 
period various from a week to ten days, tho the patient 
may not be altogether exempt from uncomfortable feel- 
ings in the interval; then comes what the doctors call the 
invasion; there is 


one severe chill, or a _ long 
season of chilliness, followed by a fever which 
becomes “high” at once, the temperature _ris- 
ing to 103°-105° and the pulse from 100 to 120. There is 


great prostration, severe headacie and sleeplessness. 
About the fourth or fifth day there comes out an eruption 
of dark red or purple blotches; this feature is seldom 
absent; in fact, is diagnostic of the disease—in fatal cases 
it is extremely dark, and about the time of its appearance 
the patient passes into a stupid or a maniacally delirious 
state. About the end of the second week comes the crisis, 
and if the disease runs a favorable course a wonderful 
change takes place then; says one authority ‘“‘in no other 
disease is there so rapid a change from an apparently hope- 
less to a very comfortable state.’’ The patient wakens with 
a clear mind, but no memory of what has passed in his 
illness; the temperature goes down to normal, and the 
pulse lowers twenty or thirty beats; but full convalescence 
is a very slow process. Typhus fever was one of the stock- 
properties of the romance-writers of the last century, 
and the above picture will be recognized as embodying the 
experience of many a fictitious hero or heroine. 

One attack of the disease seems to destroy the suscepti- 
bility of the system to it; and anepidemic in one of the 
German hospitals a few years ago could not be arrested 
till persons who had had the disease were procured for 
nurses and attendants. 

In the treatment of typhus, the first thing is to remem- 
ber that it is what the stately doctors of fifty years ago 
called a “self-limited” disease. Plainer men used the 
short expressive Saxon and said: ‘‘ The fever has got to 
have its run,’”’ which means that it is of such a nature 
that, no matter what you do, certain phenomena in the 
body must pass through certain inexorable stages which 
you can neither arrest nor hasten. All you can do is to 
give the patient enough water to replace his wasting fluids 





descriptive adjectives in both are derived from a Greek 






whether he asks for it or not, give food so that the attenu- 
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ating tissues may have the wherewithal to reconstruct 
themselves, sponge off the burning flesh with cool water— 
in short, make him as comfortable as you can and—wait. 
Murchison says: ‘‘ A patient with typhus is like a ship in a 
storm—you can’t quell the storm but you may save the 
ship.” Only the old need alcoholic stimulants in this dis- 
ease. 

This method presents a delightful contrast to the last 
century treatment, when the first step was generally to 
draw a pound of blood—it gave temporary surcease to the 
fever, but in the majority of cases the patient in a few 
days ceased to need the phlebotomist’s attention alto- 
gether—and as to the mixtures of antimony, cantharides, 
arsenic, opium, calomel, etc., one could not believe such 
things were given, if we did not find it set down inso many 
words by the very men who devised and administered 
them. Fresh air is so inimical to the germs of this disease 
that already the patients, and those suspected to be in- 
fected, who have been taken to North Brothers Island, are 
reported much better; and there is no doubt that as the at- 
tention of all the health boards in the States, to which in. 
fected persons have made their way, is thoroughly roused 
it will soon be stamped out. f 

It is emphatically an Old World disease; there are cer- 
tain localities in Europe from which it is never absent. A 
few yearsago every emigrant steamer from Germary was 
sure to have one or two cases of Finlanders sick with it, 
and inquiry developed the fact that all these people had 
stopped at the same infected tavern in Hamburg. In the 
great State of Michigan there was but one case in five 
years, and he was a man just arrived from Finland. 

There have been many years in which there has not been 

one indigenous case in New York City, and considering the 
vast population of our country and its weekly additions at 
many points of persons from Europe, our general exemp- 
tion from this disease is a splendid testimony to the effi- 
ciency of our health authorities, and the present paroxysm 
will doubtless result in a prolonged exemption when once 
the cases have “ burned themselves out.’’ The value of in- 
telligent organized effort in eradicating what used to be 
classed as one of the “ visitations of God,’’ was never more 
clearly demonstrated than in the statistics of this disease 
before and after the organization of the New York City 
Board of Health in 1866. For the twenty years preceding, 
and the three years after, while it was getting its methods 
in working order, it always took three figures to express 
the number of deaths, with a population much smaller 
‘than at present, one year coming close toa thousand. It 
will be noticed that for the last five years there have been 
but five deaths here, while the infested nests in the Old 
World from which it comes have been by no means 
cleansed. 











Science. 


In Garden and Forest for October 28th, Mr. T. H. Hos- 
kins brings out the interesting fact that according to the 
American Pomological Society’s list, the apples of the 
widest successful distribution within its territory are the 
Oldenburgb and Red Astrachan. This, he says, “is proba- . 
bly so because the apples of Western Europe are not so well 
suited to Eastern America as the apples of Eastern Europe 
and Asia.” On the other hand, nearly every popular apple 
in America (outside of the Russians) is a native seedling. 
This agrees with the well-known resemblance between the 
fiora of Northeastern Asia and Japan to that of North- 
eastern America. This law in the distribution of plants is 
paralleled by that of insects, as the writer showed a num- 
ber of years ago. The fauna of the Pacific Coast is strik- 
ingly like that of Western Europe, as seen in several groups 
of Lepidoptera. On the other hand, we have in the United 
States several species of fine large silkworm moths which 
have representative or allied forms in Northeastern Asia, 
as well as India. The family of slug worms (ILimacodes 
etc.), which is numerously represented in Eastern North 
America and India, is not represented in California and. 
Oregon, and by only two species in Europe. And so with 
other groups of insects and certain groupsof other animals. 
There is something about the climate and the air and soil 
‘of the elevated plains of Russia and Asia which causes a 
great similarity in the vegetable and animal products; and 
it will prove easier to acclimatize Asiatic forms in North- 
eastern America than on the Pacific Coast, and vice versd. 
The explanation of this similarity between the Western 
life of America and Europe-Asia is to be sought in the re- 
sults of geological extinction, which has taken place more 
rapidly on the western than on the eastern sides of those 
continents. Asis well known, America is practically an 
older continent than Europe. Europe is really geologi- 
cally the New World, and America the Old World, as our 
vegetation and much of our Eastern American animal life 
is like the European Miocene Tertiary life. 





...-In an address. on the progress of science an eminent 
authority believes that there is less of a tendency now than 
ever to belittle the abstract studies of the scientific man. 
No great discovery is made at once, but by the little accre- 
tions from year to year made by these silent and often un: 
known workers. Premiums for great discoveries have 
never brought the desired knowledge. Watt accidentally 
discovered the great power of steam, but not a reward of 
millions could have brought from Watt or any one living in 
his day the medern locomotive. In agriculture efforts have 
often been made to induce by premiums some great scien- 
tific discovery without success. On the appearance of the 
famous potato disease in Europe in 1845,the Earl of Cathcart 





offered $500 for a good essay looking to the prevention of 
the disease, but the premium has never beenawarded. But 
the gradual spread of scientific knowledge, no one knows 
exactly how, has made potato culture as safe and profita- 
ble as it ever was. In our own country numerous large 
rewards in the interests of plum culture have never been 
paid, yet plums are now abundant in all our markets where 
but a few years ago they were unknown. Millions of dol- 
lars have been saved to our farmers by the use of Paris 
green in destroying the Colorado potato beetle, but the 
English gardener in Illinois who first made it known never 
thought of reward. Noamount of pecuniary reward could 
have formed an Edison, nor any other great man of science. 
They rarely find what they look for; if, indeed, they ever 
look for anything. Indeed, the history of nearly all great 
discoveries record that the discovery of the first great prin- 
ciple was as much a subject of joyful surprise, as to the 
world which eventually profited. The abstract and seem- 
ingly useless truth is first searched for—its value is a sub- 
sequent task. 


....A number of plants have the singular power of living 
a long time without water, and without any connection 
with the earth. Dr. Torrey found a root with some signs 
of life in a herbarium long after it was collected, and hence 
we have Lewisia rediviva. The Rose of Jericho is a 
plant not distantly related to the wild carrot, which draws 
itself out of the ground and rolls into a ball, driven by 
the winds and then spreads, roots and grows under the first 
rainfall. In Mexico, Arizona and Texas, is a club moss 
(Selaginella lepidophylla,) which also dries into a ball, and 
is sold in curio stores as the “Resurrection plant.”’ It de- 
velops in earth or water after a six months’ drying, just as 
well as if nothing had happened. 


....M. Geneau de Lemarliere, a French physiologist, 
finds by experiments made on umbelliferous plants, ‘ 
that those with deeply lobed leaves absorb carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere with much more surface intensity 
than the entire leaved forms. The palisade tissue is in 
several layers instead of in a single bed as in the entire 
leaves. ° 


School and College. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION is making no less satisfactory 
progress in Ohiothan elsewhere. The Cleveland Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Ohio with a membership of 
about one hundred and twenty-five persons, composed of 
prominent educators, professional and business men of the 
city. The officers of the society are: president, the Hon. 
Samuel E. Williamson; vice president, Gen. M. D. Leggett; 
chairman of the board of trustees, Charles F. Thwing, 
President of Adelbert College and of Western Reserve 
University; secretary, Emerson O. Stevens; treasurer, 
Charles I. Dockstader. The society has no official connec- 
tion with any educational institution, but expects to draw 
its instruction mainly or entirely from the faculties of the 
Western Reserve University and of the Case School of 
Applied Science. A circular has been issued by the soci- 
ety announcing twenty-two courses of study. Nine classes 
with a total attendance of over three hundred students, 
have been formed in different parts of the city, and other 
classes are being organized as rapidly as possible. The 
movement in Cleveland is meeting with the cordial in- 
dorsement of both press and pulpit. 








....Hartford Theological Seminary has made marked 
advances in its policy of differentiation within depart- 
ments. Prof. Charles M. Mead, D.D., who has accepted 
the Chair of Ecclesiastical Theology, is an eminent special- 
ist in that branch of systematic theology. For ten years 
past he has pursued special studies largely in this line 
in the German universities. His writings, both in per- 
manent and periodical form, have thoroughly attested his 
widely recognized scholarship. Besides his exegetical 
work, which includes the translation and editing of the 
volume on Exodus in Lange’s Commentary, Professor Mead 
has published a volume on Eschatology, entitled ‘‘ The 
Soul, Here and Hereafter,’’ the Stone lectures at Princeton 
on Supernatural Revelation, and a lecture in the Boston 
Monday Course for 1871, on Primeval Revelation. He is 
the author of that sharp critique of the Higher Criticism 
which appeared first in German and then in an English 
translation, under the title ‘‘Romans Dissected by E. T. 
Realsham.” President Hartranft has been transferred to 
the chair of Biblical Theology, which thus becomes a sep- 
arate professorship. The chair of Greco-Roman and East- 
ern Church History, vacated by him, will be assumed by 
Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell in September. 


....The trustees of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirit are circulating an appeal for an observatory to be 
connected with that institution. They say that Beirfit is 
a very favorable position for an observatory, and that there 
is no other in that entire section of the Orient, there being 
none nearer than Constantinople or Athens. It is pro 
posed to obtain a twelve or thirteen inch refractor and to 
rebuild the present edifice. The expense will be about 
$15,000. The Rev. D. Stewart Dodge, 11 Cliff Street, New 
York, represents the college. 


....The sixteenth annual commencement of Meharry 
Medical Department of Central Tennessee College was 
held February 18th, at Nashville, Tenn. Twenty-five young 
men received the degree of M.D., one that of D.D.S., while 
three were awarded diplomas for having completed the 
course in pharmacy. During the past session one hundred 
and eighteen medical ‘students, seven dental and nine 
pharmaceutical, have been enrolled. About one-half of the 
regularly educated physicians of the South are graduates 
of this school. : 


....Roanoke College, situated in Salem, Va., has re- 
ceived the offer of a new site on which larger and better 





buildings can be erected. The grounds will contain one 


hundred acres. The present buildings are so unsatisfac- 
-tory that the removal is not impracticable, and is greatly 
desired by President Dreher. Of the eight bequests which 
the college has received, six were from Virginians. The 
total endowment is about $55,000, and $100,000 additional 
endowment is earnestly sought. 








Personals. 


DEAN LIDDELL, who was for more than thirty years 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford and Dean of Christ’s 
Church, has just left Oxford. When the Prince of Wales 
was an undergraduate, his name was on the books of 
Christ’s Church College, and Dr. Liddell found the task of 
being the responsible guardian of the future king by no 
means an easy one. He, however, managed things so 
cleverly thut, whereas be was at every moment being com- 
pelled to close his eyes to shortcomings of the Prince, no 
one could be found to detect that he had so much as 
winked, nor did any one suspect there vas any special in- 
dulgence accorded on account of the rank of the royal 
graduate. On one occasion a youth gave an extraordinary 
rendering to one of the phrases in Sophocles. ‘‘ Where did 
you get that from?” asked the Dean. ‘Oh, Liddell and 
Scott,’”’ was the answer. ‘‘ Then,” said the Dean, ‘‘I am 
sure it must have been Dr. Scott, and not I.” 


....The death of Col. J. A. Grant, who with his friend 
Speke discovered the Victoria Nyanza and opened up 
Uganda to European and Christian influence, makes us 
realize that itis only thirgy years since that country has 
been known. It was in July, 1862, that they reached the 
lake and only in February, 1863, that they were met and 
assisted by Baker. Subsequently Colonel Grant served in 
the Abyssinian expedition, and since that time has rested 
quietly near London. He was one of the simplest, most 
modest and most humane men, of commanding stature and 
with an expression of face like that of a good-natured, 
kind-hearted boy. His interest in Africa and African ex- 
plorers continued intense to the very last. 





....Among the duties of some members of the English 
Cabinet is that of writing the night’s reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons for the Queen. A 
series of these by Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Palmerston, Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone is preserved in the 
private library of Buckingham Palace, and forms a per- 
fectly unique history of the House of Commons during the 
present reign. The duty now falls to Mr. Balfour, whose 
record, in its terse, epigrammatic form, will undoubtedly 
resemble somewhat the reports of Disraeli. The publication 
at some day of these interesting and remarkable records 
would be a peculiarly valuable contribution to current his- 
tory. 


....Dr. Junker, a well-known African traveler, has re- 
cently died in St. Petersburg. He was born in Moscow in 
1840, but received the greater part of his education in Ger- 
many. Always greatly interested in Africa, his first visits 
were to Tunis and Lower Egypt. In 1876 he explored the 
Sfidan, visiting Kassala, Khartim and the western Nile 
valley. He made another exploration in 1879, and started 
again in 1883, but was stopped by the Mahdist insurrection 
and joined Emin Pasha and Casati in the equatorial prov- 
ince, intending to make for the eastern coast, but was pre- 
vented. Expeditions sent to his rescue failed to reach him; 
but ir. ‘886 he managed to make his way to Zanzibar. 


.... The English papers are full of comments upon the 
late Mr. Spurgeon. The Times says “‘his death will be 
felt within wide limits as a very real public loss.”, The 
Standard says: f 

“No one in our time has proved more concisely and more con- 
tinually the power of elements over the thought and emotions of 
mankind. Altho connected with a sect a larger and more liberal 
world will claim a right to him.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: 

“His sterling honesty, fearless outspokenness and unflinching 
fidelity to a creed, not all of which are now fashionable, should 
be remembered to his credit.” 


.... The young King of Servia has to pass examinations 
just like other young men, except that many might feel 
somewhat abashed by the presence of the number of dis- 
tinguished men before whom he has to appear. These are 
the Metropolitan, the Prime Minister, and a large number 
of other court and State dignitaries. It is said that the 
young king is doing much credit to himself. When the 
examinations are over, he will be provided with certificates 
by his professors, which documents will be placed in the 
court archives, 


....One of the children of John Brown, his favorite 
daughter, is dependent upon an aged and infirm husband, 
scarcely able to work, and her daughter, a girl of eighteen, 
is struggling through the Normal School at Los Angeles, so 
as to support the family by her services as ateacher. At 
the death of the noted abolitionist, a number of persons 
vowed to assume the responsibility of care for the family. 
Miss Kate Field thinks that there is opportunity for them 
to redeem their pledges. 


....The reports about a difference of opinion between the 
Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales respecting the 
place of burial for the Duke of Clarence are said to be en- 
tirely unfounded, it having been decided from the very 
first that it should be in the Albert Memorial Chapel. 


....President McLeod of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad is a self-made man, who began business as the 
proprietor of a pottery in Texas, but failed, and was in- - 
debted to Alexander Bryden of Pittston, Penn., for the 
money to pay his fare East. 


....A military attaché to the Japanese Legation at Ber- 
lin has started on a ride to Japan through European Russia, 
Siberia ‘and the Korea Peninsula. He calculates that it 





will take him two years to accomplish the feat, 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE seriousness of musical purpose on the part of the 
Church Choral Society, now in its fourth season, and its 
large resources were attested in an emphatic manner by its 
production—the first in this country—of Antonin Dvérak’s 
“Requiem,” yet a novelty abroad. It was sung in St. 
George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, on last Thursday 
evening. The chorus of the Society still is small and one 
something more promising than perfected in its work, if 
compared with some other choral organizations in the 
city. On this occasion it compassed some excellent work. 
The soloists were Miss Clementine de Vere, Miss Emily 
Winant, Mr, James H. Ricketson and Mr. Emil Fischer; a 
quartet. of entirely satisfactory choice, and in the 
case of the member of it least known to the general 
audience, Mr. Ricketson, it afforded recognition of a 
tenor of no ordinary voice, skill and taste for oratorio. An 
excellent orchestra was provided, Mr. Richard Henry 
Warren efficiently conducting the evening’s music. The 
emphasis of a religious service and church-music festival 
was increased by the Society’s choir and the soloists being 
dressed in surplices, the women singers included. Further- 
more, a brief liturgical exercise preceded the Requiem— 
tho this last, at such a concert, seemed scarcely appropriate 
since such a score belongs te an office omitted in the Prayer 
Book, and regarded as superfluous in the Articles. The 
performance of the work was of high merit, as to soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. It amounted to a quite satisfactory 
exposition of it. The Society’s membership, the con- 
ductor, and all his forces are to be commended for an 
enterprising scheme carried out with much care and 
at large expense. As to Dvérak’s work itself its best 
qualification is to describe it as highly interesting to 
the musician but to the unprofessional hearer not a little 
monotonous, devoid of spontaneous musical beauty, and 
probably ineffective in what it sets out to do for most of its 
course. In his evident intent to avoid imitating at least 
four or five notable modern works of the class, and in an 
equally praiseworthy endeavor to avoid being theatrical or 
merely lyrical, Dr. Dvérak is apt to be too bizarre and too 
national in his themes, and dry, and elaborately factitious 
in his treatment. Heis serious oftener than solemn, and in- 
tellectually impressive as to vocal and instrumental scoring 
without being religiously emotional enough, in directions 
quite lawful to him. The work lacks imagination almost 
continually. It has beautiful passages and phrases. Many 
striking ideas are taken up and either relinquished suddenly 
or developed with splendid ingenuity, great variety in the 
mechanics of music writing—but, as a whole, the Requiem 
is without the true conception of what such a thing should 
offer while being original; and if learned to the full measure 
of its remarkable author itis dull and prolix in too great 
preponderance for its success. The special number in 
such a mass which, with its successive verses, any composer 
must approach with the feeling that it will afford him the 
highest opportunity for bold and effective writing and rich 
musical contrasts, the ‘‘ Dies Ire,” isa Day of Judgment 
with little majesty in it under Dr. Dv6rak’s treat- 
ment. One is disposed to condone the wish for some of 
the vigor, if not for the radical sensationalism in Verdi’s 
‘* Manzoni” Mass for the Dead, borrowed and diluted in the 
borrowing from Berlioz’s crass but tremendous terrors 
and more earnestly to wish for a breath or so of the inspira- 
tion of Mozart and of Cherubini. The Requiem is in form 
canonical, and it can be adapted to the office to which it be- 
longs, so far as length is not an objection. The audience 
was a large and evidently much interested one—the sub- 
scribing membersh'‘p of the Society being generally repre- 
sented. Theacoustics of St. George’s Church are noted as 
among the least perfect to be dealt with in our city 
churches. They were not any more favorable than usual 
in this concert; but the disposition of singers and orchestra 
was judicious and met all difficulties fairly effectively. 

For the present week the musical variety extraordinarily 
has been large and it continues to make till its close an 
appeal to the widest range of educated taste. The great 
Music Hall on Fifty-seventh Street, erected through Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s substantial aid, proves its value at such 
junctures and has come to occupy its special section in the 
newspapers’ advertising columns. For Monday, one of the 
“Young People’s Concerts’’ (orchestral) was announced in 
the afternoon, the soloist, Mr. Cortlandt Palmer, a youth- 
ful pianist, making his first local appearance. At the 
Metropolitan, ‘‘ Faust’ was the opera advertised with the 
same superb cast as recently made. 

On Tuesday fell the Oratorio Society’s public rehearsal, 
Bach’s noble Passion Music (on the text according to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel) being a welcome Lenten offering. For 
Wednesday evening was announced one of the interesting 
little recitals of ballads, given by Mr. Harry Pepper tenor, 
in Hardman Hall, illustrating the changing fashion of the 
English drawing-room ballad since the time of Moore 
and James Haynes Bailey. The same evening was notable 

as being chosen for an important incident in the operatic 
season, the production in Italian at the Metropolitan Opera 

House of Wagner’s ‘‘ The Mastersingers’”’ by the company 

now closing its notable work there. This morning, at 
Behr Hall, Mr. Frederic Dean will begin his illustrated 


series of lectures on ‘‘The Stabat Mater’ and its gradual 
development as a musical composition, the lecturer in this 
discussion, especially taking » the settings of the famous 
sequence by Josquin de Pres, Palestrina and Haydn. At 
Mr. Dean’s next lecture Astorga’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ will 
be sung under the direction of ver Scharwenka. This 
afternoon Mr. Anton Seidl gives an orchestral matinée in 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, Vladimir de 
Pachmann asthesoloist. This evening the Oratorio Society 
repeats the Bach Passion-Music at the Society’s regular 
concert. To-morrow afternoon. occurs the Symphony 
Society’s public rehearsal, with a special Wagnerian pro- 

am and many soloists of note; in the evening, at the 

pera House *‘ Carmen” for the first time this season. On 
Saturday the matinée repetition of ‘‘ The Mastersingers”’ 
and the Symphony Society’s concert at the Music Hall in 
the evening will conclude this program of much music 
comp into six days. ; 











ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has sent to Congress a message in 
regard to the annual report of the World’s Fair Columbian 
Commission, which announces that most satisfactory ad- 
vancement has been made in every department; that the 
work of preparation will be fully completed within the 
period contemplated by Congress; that the Exposition will 
be opened and conducted in a manner worthy of its nation- 
al and international character. In view of the fact that 
from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 more will, in the opinion of the 
local board and the National Commission, be necessary to 
completely prepare for the Exposition, the President urges 
that asubscription of $5,000,000 be made by Congress for 
the Commission. 


....1t is reported from Russia that the relief movements 
made in America for the assistance of the famine regions 
are exciting much interest. The United States Minister, 
Charles E. Smith, has made satisfactory arrangements 
with the Government authorities in regard to the manner 
in which the American gifts will be distributed. On the 
arrival of the steamer ‘‘ Indiana” from Philadelphia, the 
corn and flour on board of her will be conveyed to the dis- 
tressed districts by the railroads free of charge. The state- 
ment is also made that the Government aid will reach only 
about three-fourths of the destitute, and that the remainder 
must logk to others for relief. 


....A trans-Mississippi commercial Congress has -been in 
session in the city of New Orleans. Among the topics 
specially discussed were the improvement of the southwest 
pass at the mouth of the Mississippi River, the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal, the bounty on sugar and the free 
admission of machinery for the manufacture of sugar. A 
free bimetallism coinage resolution was offered and dis- 
cussed very earnestly. 


....The Industrial Conference at St. Louis adjourned 
February 24th, after adopting a platform leaving out 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. It appointed an unoffi- 
cial committee to confer with the People’s Party National 
Committee, and a conference of these two met and selected 
Omaha as the place of holding the nominating convention 
of a third party. The date was fixed for July 14th. 


.... The President has nominated William B. Gilbert, of 
Oregon, to the Ninth or Pacific Coast circuit, thus filling up 
the list of the nine new Federal circuit judges, whose 
appointment was authorized under the Evarts act for the 
relief of the Supreme Court. 


....The House of Representatives, by a vote of three to 
one, has given the seat of Mr. Stewart, Republican of the 
twenty-fourth Pennsylvania district, to the Democratic 
contestant, Mr. Craig. The discussion was chiefly legal 
and technical. 


....Sentence has been imposed upon the libelers in Sen- 
ator Quay’s suit. The civil action for $100,000 damages will 
not come up for trial for several months. 


....Secretary Foster has sailed for a trip to Europe, and 
it is said that he will endeavor to make arrangements for 
an international conference on silver. 


.... Bills have been introduced in both Senate and House 
of Representatives for the protection of foreign exhibitors 
at the Chicago Exposition. 


...-Chile has declined to take part in the World’s Fair on 
the plea that she cannot afford it. 


....A serious strike has occurred in Indianapolis among 
the street car drivers. , 
FOREIGN. 

....The Emperor William made a long speech at the 
banquet in Brandenburg, in which he spoke very confi- 
dently of success in the future, and urged that it would be 
better if discontented persons were to shake the dust of 
Germany from off their feet, retiring as soon as possible to 
some country where such a miserable, wretched state of 
affairs does not exist. The speech has aroused consider- 
able interest in political circles, it being held by some that 
a dangerous crisis is inevitable. It has-been suggested 
that the Emperor’s mind is probably affected in the 
same way as Frederick William III. who suffered from 
the same aural trouble, and in whose place a regent was 
appointed. 

....President Carnot has offered the task of forming a 
new Cabinet to MM. Rouvier, Bourgeois and Loubet. The 
latter has formed a Cabinet including De Freycinet as 
Minister of War, Ribot as Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Bourgeois as Minister of Public Instruction; Rouvier as 
Minister of Finance, and Cavaignac as Minister of Marine. 
M. Loubet himself holds the portfolio as Minister of the 
Interior. The French papers do not speak encouragingly 
of the Cabinet, affirming that it is made up of the same 
elements as that which was just defeated, with this excep- 
tion, that it does not have M. Constans, who has made 
himself very unpopular. 


....The French police claim to be on the track of a gang 
of dynamite conspirators preparing for May Day. They 
connect the conspiracy with the recent robbery of seventy- 
five pounds of dynamite from the stone quarries of the 
Seine. A portion of this has been recovered; but it is said 
that the greater part is beyond the reach of the French po- 
lice, having been carried into Spain for the use of the Span- 
ish anarchists. 


....A serious labor riot occurred in Berlin, February 
25th and 26th. There were frequent collisions between the 
rioters and the troops; but order was finally restored. The 
cause of it is understood to have been the distress among 
the people for lack of work, and their claim was that the 
Government should employ them, which the Government 
said it could not do. : 


....Dr, Vulcovitch, the agent of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, was stabbed February 24th. The 
Bulgarian papers are very indignant, claiming that it is the 
work of Russian enemies to Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand 
has given orders that the court fétes be canceled. 


....A proposition has been made by the Government in 
Christiania for the erection of an independent Norwegian 
foreign office. The King has decided that the question 
must be referred to a State Council. If he persists in this 
the Ministry will resign. 


.---[t isreported that Count Tolstoi has been ordered by 
the Russian Government to return to his estate in conse- 
quence of a letter said to have been written by him. The 
Countess has written denying that her husband was the 
author of that letter. 


....-Mr. Reid, United States Minister to Paris, will prob- 
ably leave that city toward the close of March. A farewell 
banquet to him will take place either on March 16th or 
March 23d. 


....-General Enriquez, who had been unanimously pro- 
claimed leader of the Constitutional party of Guatemala, 
was enticed by Barillas into an ambush and shot down on 
February 22d. 


....ln the Havana chess match Steinitz retains the cham- 
pionship of the world, having won ten games against eight 
by T'schigorin. 


...-The Sultan has appointed Marshall Ahmed Eyoub 
Pasha to convey the firman of investiture to Prince Abbas. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“HE that is of God heareth God’s words.” A son’s heart 
must precede a son’s obedience.— United Presbyterian. 





----l hate oratory. I come down as low asIcan. High-flying 
and fine language seems to me wicked when souls are perishing. 
—CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


...- In Heathendom every true convert becomes at once a mis- 
sionary. The changed life, shining out amid the surrounding 
darkness, is a Gospel in largest capitals which all can réad.—The 
Rev. JoHN G. PATON. 


....-The materialism of our day is obscuring man’s view of his 
own destiny. A godless zeal for philanthropy, as well as a life of 
vicious indulgence, may cause us to forget our native greatness.— 
Central Presbyterian. 


.... The vicious and uncalled-for measure styled the “ freedom 
of worship ’ billis on hand again at Albany, after repeated de- 
feats in former years. Stripped of its euphemistic wording, it is 
a scheme for setting up sectarian religious services in asylums, 
prisons and reformatories in place of the simple unsectarian serv- 
ices now held. The only sect that calls for it is the Roman Cath- 
olic.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


form and train large masses of men. Under such a test Uni- 
tarianism has signally failed to vindicate itself. In the chief city 
of New England it can point toa few congregations of cultivated 
people, and some creditable philanthropic work; but it has not 
grappled with the problem of reforming the life of all classes of 
men. Asaspiritual force upon the community at large it has 
reached the vanishing point. If Christianity means Unitarianism, 
as it has historically developed itself, no man can be blamed for 
calling Christianity a failure.—The Watchman. 


....lt does not belong to any Democrat who favors Hill’s can- 
didacy, or who would vote for him if nominated, to scoff at Mr. 
Ingalls’s famous denial that the Golden Rule or the Ten Com- 
mandments have any place in politics. Is there anybody bold 
enough to assert that either of these standards of morality has 
any place in Hill’s politics? Ingalls described politics as a war- 
fare in which the use of any means to defeat the enemy is justi- 
fiable, and success the only thing to be considered. Hill acts 
upon this principle, as his whole record shows, no part of it more 
plainly than that achievement about which hisadmirers are just 
now boasting loudest, the obtaining control of the New York 
State Senate.—Springfield Republican. 


....Supposed errors‘in the Bible are very apt to show them- 
selves truth, after all, upon further research. The path of recent 
archeological inquiry in Oriental lands is strewn with the corpses 
of once alarming errors, as it was thought. Critics doubted con- 
cerning the reality and influence of the Hittites, alluded to 
again and again in biblical history,and now the Hittites are 
established and important facts. How many difficulties have 
been raised concerning the narratives of Joseph and the Exodus, 
and what remarkable substantiation of these narratives have 
been dug out of the soil of Egypt in recent years! How much 
had been made of the impossibilities in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Isaiah, whereas now inscriptions of Sargon has 
shown the difficulties to have been born of critics. Biblical dates 
have again and again been challenged, and the monuments have 
again and again declared for the Bible.—Principal CAvE. 


.... Who succeeds President Harrison is a matter far nearer to 
the people of England than the succession to the thrones of Ger- 
many or Italy, Austria or Russia. We do not want to interfere, 
but in the case of so near a relation we cannot help desiring to 
know how things are going to be settled. Ifthe people of Amer- 
ica would only believe it, the interest felt in the election in Eng- 
land isin no sense selfish. We do not want, as some of them im- 
agine, to see a President elected who will knuckle down to Eng- 
land. The people of this country, for all their shyness, and con- 
sequent appearance of churlishness, are sincerely proud of Amer- 
ica and genuinely anxious that she should choose well when she 
chooses her Chief Magistrate. They feel that the credit of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon kin is involved in the choice, and are eager 
that the greatest post to which any English-speaking man can be 
elected should be worthily filled.—London Spectator. 


....Ata certain military academy heretofore of high reputation 
thefts took place. The principal, unable to detect the thief, 
placed the matter in the hands of Inspector Byrnes. The rooms 
of all the cadets were searched. Tho the stolen goods were not 
found many prohibited articles were discovered, such as fire- 
arms, cards, dime novels, certain yellow-covered books, obnoxious 
literature of the worst kind, pipes, cigars and cigarets. The prin- 
cipal had gone upon the principle of “leaving the boys to their 
honor.” It is the fashion now to leave college students to them- 
selves to a much greater extent than formerly; but whatever be 
wise for them, schools for boys cannot be governed on that priv. 
ciple without becoming hot-beds of corruption. This institution 
has a fine reputation; and we do not mention it for special 
condemnation, but as showing the necessity of vigilance to all 





managers of such institutions and to the parents of boys.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. ~ 
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SAVING THE YOUTH. 


WE have never gathered a more important series of 
articles than those we publish this week, on juvenile de- 
linquency. While this is ky no means a new subject, it 
is a subject which has received far too little attention. 
Its far-reaching results are not half understood or appre- 
ciated. The source of the water supply of a great city 
is waiched with the utmost diligence to see that it is 
kept pure, for the introduction of poisonous matter at 
the fountain head means the carrying of death and de- 
struction to every household. Childhood is the source 
whence comes our manhood and womanhood, and if 
youth is corrupted and poisoned the terrible results are 
carried into the very bosom of society. 

We have long had something like an adequate idea of 
the importance of surrounding those of our children who 
are born into homes of purity and refinement with the 
best influences that church and school and society and 
literature afford.- But we have not been equally solicit- 
ous to reach and rescue those children who are born into 
an atmosphere of vice, impurity and crime. We have 
known, most of us, in a general way, that there are bad 
children, and that places of reform have been provided 
for the incorrigibles; beyond this we have not greatly in- 
terested ourselves in the study of the great problem 
which juvenile delinquency presents to the mind that is 
thoroughly aroused to the interests of humanity. There 
is no reason why the task of reaching a right solution 
and of putting into active operation the best plans of re- 
form should be left to the few who are specially interested 
in philanthropy. There is every reason why all men and 
women of principle and intelligence should be concerned 
for the character of the rising generation.- The highest 
interests of society are involved. Religion, patriotism, 
philanthropy and all other good causes plead for the pre- 





The articles we publish this week give the results of 
the observation and reflection of thoge who have long 
been in contact with the miserable and corrupt youth of 
a great city. Each has given,in his own way, a catalog 
of the evil influences which beset the boys and girls of 
the degraded portion of our population from their birth 
upward. It is a frightful picture which they present to 
us, and we wonder, after we have finished the recital of 
the efforts and influences which count for contamina- 
tion, how any of the children born under these circum- 
stances can grow up to be anything but scourges to 
society. What they have said on this point was sum- 
marized last year in an address before the National 
Prison Association by Prof. Francis Wayland, LL.D., in 
a paragraph of remarkable graphic force which every 
reader ought to commit to memory that he may have a 
constant and vivid impression of the circumstances 
which surround many of our youth: 

“‘Their abodes—when they have any—they cannot be 
called homes—swarm with children who begin life with in- 
herited moral and physical taint. They imbibe impurity— 
and whisky—with their mother’s milk. The first words to 
which their ears are accustomed are blasphemous and ob- 
scene. The foul air which they breathe is made fouler by 
the infamous orgies of which they are involuntary wit- 
nesses. Reared in these sinister surroundings, all the evil 
within them is developed with marvelous rapidity. ,They 
are apt pupils in every species of wickedness. Their wits 
are sharpened by the daily struggle for existence. Very 
early in life, taught by instinct or example or both, they 
learn the power of combination. They group themselves 
into little gangs with significant Newgate names, with 
oaths, passwords and a rendezvous. Success in thieving 
emboldens them for higher flights of crime. They become 
adepts in all devices for evading the police.” 

All the writers in our symposium believe, with Presi- 
dent Elbridge T. Gerry, of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, that vice and crime are both 
contagious and infectious—contagious when acquired by 
intercourse with those afflicted with it, and infectious 
when the atmosphere in which the victim lives is satu- 
rated with it. Most of them say that they have not 
solved the problem of heredity; but it is very encour- 
aging to observe that few or none of them find in their 
long experience gooi reason to believe that any taint of 
heredity stands seriously in the way of reformation, if 
the child is secured early enough and placed in the 
right conditions. Mr. Charlton T. Lewis holds to the 
scientific view that heredity is largely the cause of 
crime, and he refers to the story of the Jukes family as 
an unanswerable proof. But Superintendent Barnard of 
the Five Points’ House of Industry, gives some cases 
which make weight for the opposite view, and Secretary 
Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society, and Superintend- 
ent Jones, of the House of Refuge, also give instances 
which have come under their notice that seem to indi- 
cate that while there may be a dormant tendency to 
viciousness in the mind of a child, it may never be de- 
veloped, if he is taken in hand at an early age and 
given a good training. 

We believe that great emphasis should be laid upon the 
importance of rescuing children from corrupt influences 
at anearly age. ‘Theeducation is most effective which 
is earliest,” says Dr. Wayland. Vice and crime soon 
harden boys and girls and make their reformation diffi- 
cult. But it is not easy to reach many of these cases. 
Bad parents are not always willing to surrender their 
children for such a training as they are either unable or 
unwilling to give, and sometimes they deliberately de- 
base them in wantonness or for purposes of gain. How 
far the State can and should intervene in such cases it is 
not easy to decide. And there are other perplexing 
questions which it will require much study to solve 
rightly. 

We commend the whole subject, as presented by our 
contributors, to the most careful study of intelligent and 
reflecting men and women. We urge upon them the 
duty of informing themselves as fully as possible, in 
order that they may act, and act intelligently. There 
are few communities, unfortunately, in which there are 
not vicious youth; and it ougut not to be left entirely to 
officers of the law or to a few philanthropists to con- 
sider and decide what is best for them. This is a sub- 
ject which intimately affects every member of society, 
and the responsibility is too momentous to be shirked 
by any one. 


_ 


THE BERLIN WARNING. 


It is not a revolution. The German people are not yet 
ready for that. But it is a threat of revolution, a warn- 
ing to the Emperor, and an announcement to the world 
that the people must rule, and that absolutism will not be 
endured. It is a significant reminder to the Emperor 
that 1848 is not forgotten, and that the compulsion then 
put upon the King of Prussia may again be put upon the 
Emperor of Germany. It is the most serious domestic 
news that has come from Germany since the organiza- 
tion of the German Empire. 

To understand the meaning of this extraordinary dem- 
onstration, which led an unarmed mob up to the gate of 
the imperial palace, we need to recall the utterances of 
the young Emperor, which have in large measure pro- 
voked this riot. They have been numerous and signifi- 
cant. Ina visitor's book at Munich he wrote the words: 
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supreme law.” Under the picture which he presented to 
the Minister of War he wrote: “Sic volo; sic jubeo”— 
“So I will; so I command,” a pretty sentiment to 
offer to one who was supposed to be an adviser, not a 
page. At the Brandenburg banquet two years ago he 
said: ‘‘ Him who bars my way I will dash to pieces.” At 
the Rhine Provinces dinner a year ago, he said: ‘‘ There 
is only one ruler in the land. I am he, and I will suffer 
no other.” In an address to his soldier recruits he told 
them that if they were ordered to shoot their own fathers 
and brothers they must obey; and in his address at the 
Brandenburg dinner, the day before the riot, he told his 
hearers that he was impressed with the feeling that God 
was specially directing his course; that God had 
eonstantly aided the cause of Brandenburg and the Im- 
perial House, and that discontented persons had better 
shake the dust of Germany from off their feet and retire 
to some other country. ‘‘My course,” said he, ‘is the 
right one.” All his addresses since he came to the throne 
have evinced such an extraordinary self-confidence that 
one is inclined to ask if.he is sane, or whether he has not 
been so puffed up by the honors given to him and his 
House that he has actually come to believe that he enjoys 
infallible, divine inspiration and direction; that he needs 
no advice, but has only to command and that the only 
duty of other people is to obey. Such seems to be his 
conviction, but it is a conviction to which other people 
cannot endure to submit. That would do in a country 
like Russia where the people are too ignorant to know 
their rights, too besotted to assert them; but Germany 
is one of the best educated countries in the world. It is 
a constitutional monarchy. In Germany the people are 
supposed to rule led by their Emperor, but not led by a 
ring through the nose while driven with an oxgoad. 

The immediate provocation of this demonstration is 
not clear. No doubt there is a great deal of suffering 
among the unemployed workmen. How difficult it is to 
make a living our own German correspondent has 
graphically shown. In winter the building industry is 
checked, and doubtless the vicious and anarchistic 
elements of society improved the opportunity as best they 
could, altho the socialist leaders did their best to repress 
the people because they felt that the time was not ripe 
for revolution. We must also remember that: popular 
feeling is greatly excited by the determination of the Em- 
peror to put through the Education bill and several other 
bills against the protest even of some of his own Cabinet, 
and without regard to consequences. This has provoked 
nearly all but the Catholics. It is evident that he has de- 
termined, as was expected, to throw himself into the 
arms of the ultra-Conservatives and rule through them. 
His little socialistic comedy has come toan end. The 
persistence in which he attempts to rule in these matters 
instead of letting the people rule is bitterly resented. 
But after all it would seem as if the proximate occasion 
for this demonstration was his Brandenburg address, 
one of the most extraordinary addresses which even he 
has made, and which does not harmonize very well with 
the strict execution of the laws to discourage emigration. 
If his taunt were taken seriously, millions would leave 
the country. * 

We have said that this riot does not mean revolution; 
that itis only a warning. And yet it does remind one 
of the French Revolution when mobs surged through 
the streets of Paris and sacked the bakeries. Still more 
it recalls the stirring days of March, 1848, when Fred- 
erick William IV, then King of Prussia, was compelled 
to issue a proclamation granting the popular demands 
for a constitution and free press, and was forced to con- 
vene a Diet on a two weeks’ notice. At that time the 
King sued humbly to the people begging them to forget 
the past and appealing to their love for the sick Queen. 
When two hundred bodies were brought into the court- 
yard covered with garlanded flowers, the King, with his 
head uncovered and with the terror-stricken Queen 
resting on his arm, repeated his promise and bowed in 
submission tothe people. What the Prussian people did 
in 1848 the Prussian people and the German people are 
quite as able to do in 1892. No European monarchy 
exists except by sufferance of the people unless it be in 
Russia. William II has got to moderate his impudent 
claims of divine sovereignty or he will be hurled from 
the throne as remorselessly as was Charles I, or Louis 
XVI, or Maximilian. If he resisted the people he would 
do it only at the risk which those monarchs took upon 
themselves. The times fight, and God fights against a 
tyrant, even tho the Emperor has yet to learn it. The 
house of Brandenburg has no monopoly of wisdom. 
The young Emperor who dismissed his faithful Bismarck 
is proving himself a more dangerous madman than the 
King of Bavaria, and is doing his best to endanger and 
to overthrow the imperial throne. We do not pray that 
he may not succeed. If France can do without a king 
Germany can do without an emperor. There are no 
people in Europe better able to govern themselves than 
the Germans. The time is arriving for European Repub- 
lics. The success of Switzerland and France are exam- 
ples to the Continent. He would not be a rash prophet 
who should predict that Germany and Spain and Portu- 
gal and Belgium and Holland and Norway and Sweden 
will be Republics before the aging century is buried. If 
that should happen probably there is no man to whose 
perversity the Republics of the twentieth century will 
owe more gratitude than to Willigm II of Germany, 





“Suprema lex regis voluntas”—~‘‘ The King’s will is the 
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HILL AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


WE do not believe that the Democratic Party has ever 
wanted David B. Hill as its nominee for the Presidency, 
or that it wants him now. More than that, we do not 
believe that the ngasses of the Democratic Party in this 
State, particularly outside of this city, have any decided 
preference or enthusiasm for him. He has secured the 
solid delegation of New York tothe Democratic National 
Convention by a skillful and unscrupulous use of the 
patronage of the office of Governor, and we have ob- 
served few signs of a sense of triumph on the part even of 
his supporters in the success of his Albany convention. 
Indeed, one of his warmest friends in the past, an influen- 
tial daily of this city, has received his preferment with 
significant calmness. 

The Democratic Party in other States seems to be 
either lukewarm or decidedly hostile toward Hill’s can- 
didacy. In some cases leaders are outspoken against 
him; in other cases they are barely tolerant of the idea 
of his candidacy, while not afew declare that he is not 
the sort of man that the Democratic Party can follow 
as its national standard bearer. A correspondent who 
writes us from Alabama says: ‘‘If you want to 
know the feeling here in regard to David Bennett Hill, I 
will say, Anybody in preference to this political free- 
booter. The elevation of such a man to the Presidency 
of this great country would be a burning disgrace.” 
His prospect of receiving the nomination at Chicago 
dves not at present seem very good. It is conceded 
that he controls the New York delegation, but it is also 
remembered that he has divided the Democratic Party 
in New York and arrayed against himself its better ele- 
ments. There is no general demand for him in any other 
State. It is surmised that Senator Gorman and Sena- 
tor Brice are secretly engaged in furthering his can- 
didacy; but there does not seem to be, on the part of 
any of the chief leaders of the national Democ- 
racy, any bold or outspoken support of him. As a states- 
man he has cut a most contemptible figure. He has not 
made himself felt at all in Washington. Instead of 
exhibiting his qualities, if he have any, in the national 
arena, he has occupied himself with the easier and more 
congenial task of wirepulling and managing primary 
elections from his headquarters in Albany. He has been 
generally ridiculed for the blind and contradictory state- 
ments in his speeches in this State on the subject of 
silver, Senator Vest even joining in the general obser- 
vation that he does not seem to understand himself. It 
is not strange, under these circumstances, that some of 
the Democratic papers should say that if the Democratic 
Party must have Hill for its cand'date, it would be quite 
as well that it should not enter the Presidential cam- 
paign, except for the purpose of keeping up the organi- 
zation of the party. 

If Hill should succeed in getting the nomination of 
his party its defeat would be inevitable. There is too 
much virtue among the Democratic voters of the United 
States ever to prefer a man of his principle and bearing as 
Chief Magistrate. But he doubtless has it in his power 
to prevent the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. It is Mr. 
Cleveland that the Democracy want and not Mr. Hill; 
but Mr. Hill, having the delegation from the Empire 
State, can cheat the Democracy of its desire and compel 
it to take some one else. And while the Democratic 
press of the country seems to be very much divided as to 
what is wisest, there is a more general agreement that 
the candidate should come from the West, and that 
neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Hill should be taken from 
New York, than upon any other point. : 

Governor Boies, of Iowa, and Senator Palmer, of 
Illinois, are both available candidaies, particularly Gov- 
ernor Boies; and it would not be strange if the Chicago 
Convention should agree upon one of them. Meantime, 
however, important changes in the situation may take 
place, and the better element of the party may succeed 
in forcing the nomination of Cleveland. This is a possi- 
bility. But it isscarcely possible that Hill will be taken. 
In either case defeat seems most certain; for if Cleveland 
should be nominated, Hill would have it in his power to 
defeat him, and if Hill is nominated, the decent element 
of the country would have it in its power to defeat him. 


+ 
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THE INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


THE Indian bill now pending before Congress appro- 
priates for education the gross sum of $2,183,310, which 
is $108,340 less than the amount carried by the last Indian 
bill for the same items, and is $625,410 less than the esti- 
mates for the same purpose made by the Indian Office. 

The bill appropriates $1,000,000 for the general purpose 
of education, the same as was carried in the bill of last 
year, but which is $300,000 less than the amount asked 
for by the Commissioner. This lump sum of $1,000,000 
is used for the support of all reservation boarding and 
day schools, and for all contract schools not specifically 
provided for in the bill. The $1,000,000 carried by the 
last bill will all be required for the maintenance during 
the present year of the schools now in operation. 

New schools are now in process of establishment at 
Oneida, Wis., Shoshone, Wyo., Round Valley and Hoopa 
Valley, Cal., Seger Colony, Kiowa, Okla.,and Ft. Lewis 
and Ouray, Col. 

They will require a very considerable sum for their 
support during the year ending June 80th, 1893, for 














which provision is to be made in the bill now pending, 
and unless the appropriation for this purpose exceeds the 
appropriation in the last bill it will not be possible for the 
Indian Office to put these schools into operation and con- 
duct them. 

In addition to this, a number of reservation boarding 
schools have been increased in capacity and are able to 
take care of an increased number of pupils, and will, 
consequently, necessitate an increased expenditure for 
their support. Unless the sum of one million dollars is 
increased it will not be possible to increase the attendance 
at these schools. 

Besides this, it is necessary that new schools should be 
established at other places, notably for the Navajoes, the 
San Carlos Apaches, White Mountain Apaches, the 
Pimas, Papagoes and the Moquis, for whom very limited 
school accommodations have yet been made. There are 
schools for scarce one-eighth of their children. If the 
amount available for this general purpose remains as it 
is now in the present bill without any increase, it is 
evident that the Indian Office will be unable to extend 
the work of Indian education during the next fiscal year. 
In other words, the progress of Indian schools will be 
checked at its present point, and will suffer accordingly. 

Great progress has been made in the past two years in 
enlarging the capacity of schools, in providing a better 
equipment, in establishing new schools, and very grati- 
fying progress has been made in the matter of school 
attendance; and it is every way desirable that this prog- 
ress should go on unhindered until provision shall have 
been made for all the Indian children of school age who 
are available. This, however, cannot be done without a 
corresponding increase in the general fund for that pur- 


pose. 

The Indian Office estimated for $200,000 for the con- 
struction and repair of school buildings, whereas the 
present bill authorizes the expenditure of only $100,000 
for that purpose. Many of the school buildings now in 
existence are old, dilapidated, and need considerable out- 
lay for repairs. Others are poorly adapted to their pur- 
pose and should be enlarged, while in many places, as 
has already been stated above, it is very desirable that 
new schools should be established. 

During the last year three school buildings have 
burned, and such calamities are liable to occur at any 
time in the future, so that it is desirable that there should 
be a fund available for the replacing of such buildings 
as may be destroyed by fire. Tre sum of $100,000 is en- 
tirely inadequate for the work that is urgently demanded 
of the Indian Office in the way of repairs and new build- 
ings. Thecutting down from the estimates of the Indian 
Office in these two items of $400,000 will seriously cripple 
the Commissioner in the-work which is now in progress. 

In every case the amount of money carried in the bill 
for the Government schools specially appropriated for is 
less than that estimated by the Commissioner, and besides 
this, a proviso is inserted in each case which prevents 
the enlargement of the schools or the providing of the 
buildings which are absolutely necessary for their com- 
plete equipment. It some instances, as in the case of the 
five new schools which are now in process of construc- 
tion at Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Pipestone, Minn.; Flandreau, 
S. D.; Tomah, Wis., and Perris, Cal., it will be impossi- 
ble, if the bill as it now stands becomes a law, for the 
Indian Office to complete the establishment and equip- 
ment of these institutions. 

The estimates for schools submitted by the Indian 
Office were made after very careful consideration of the 
needs of the service, and unless the work of education 
which is now in such successful operation is to be 
checked and hindered, the full amount asked for should 
granted. 

During the debate in Congress thus far on the Indian 
bill nothing has been said reflecting in any wise upon 
the present management of the Indian Office, and there 
seems to be a general consent that the Office is admin- 
istered honestly and efficiently, and it would appear, 
therefore, that the amount asked for by the Commissioner 
for education ought to be granted. 

It is noteworthy, also, that in the debate there seemed 
to be a general consensus of opinion that the work of 
Indian education is important and ought to be carried 
forward until it is fully accomplished; so that there 
would seem to be no reason why at this time the work 
should be checked but every reason why the increase 
asked for should be granted. 





Editorial Notes. 


NEARLY six of our thirty-six pages this week are taken 
up with a series of articles on the causes which taint the 
character of boys and girls, and the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Those who write on the subject are experts, 
such as I. C. Jones, Superintendent of the House of Refuge 
on Randall’s Island; Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Mr. 
Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society; Dr. Clarke, President 
of the New York Catholic Protectory; Mr. Barnard, of the 
Five Points House of Industry; Charlton T. Lewis, one of 
the Trustees of the Burnham Farm; Mr. Colgate, President 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice; and the Matron 





amount of valuable matter’ in these-articles. Other gen- 
eral articles are by General Morgan, Commissioner of In- ~ 
dian Affairs, on Our Present Indian Situation; William ©, — 
Wilkinson, who calls attention to the ‘“‘ Adieus”’ of the late 
Mr. Spurgeon; Professor Grosvenor, lately of Constanti- 
nople, who has a delight account of a famous Greék, 
lately deceased; Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who concludes his 
memoirs of William Blake; James Payn, whose English ¥ 
Notes are always readable; Professor Bracg, who speaks 
of European combinations; Kate Foote, who reports Wash- 
ington events; Mr. Stevenson, who discusses the musical 
events of the season, and Miss Ward, who gathers up the 
artistic news. An unusual literary feature is a poem writ- 
ten on his eighty-seventh birthday by the distinguished 
lawyer, David Dudley Field, and other poems are by C. G. 
D. Roberts, Lizette W. Reese, and Josephine Pollard: while 
the stories are by Kate Lyon and Mary G. Woodhull. 


THERE is evidently a little difference between the Catho- : 
lic clergy of Brooklyn and the Archbishop of New York. 
On the death of Bishop Loughlin, according to Catholic 
rule and custom, the irremovable rectors and the consult- 
ors of the Brooklyn diocese met in Archbishop Corrigan’s 
house and selected the names of three priests whom they 
recommended to the Pope as candidates for the vacant 
bishopric. These three are all Brooklyn priests. After 
considering these nominations Archbishop Corrigan and 
the other bishops of his province, which includes the dio- 
ceses in New York and New Jersey, chose three names to 
send to the Pope, and out of these six names the selection 
will be made. It now turns out that the Archbishop and 
bishops nominated three names not on the list selected by 
the Brooklyn priests, but chose instead two bishops of their 
own number, one of Syracuse and the other of Trenton, 
and also a third candidate, Archbishop Corrigan’s private 
secretary and chancellor of the New York archdiocese. The 
Brooklyn clergymen were indignant, and their oldest and 
most distinguished representative, Father Malone, called 
a meeting of his brother priests to consider the matter. 
About seventy were present representing nearly every par- 
ish in the diocese, and after speeches in favor of home rule 
a petition to the Pope was drawn up asking him to appoint 
one of the three Brogklyn priests. Those present signed it, 
and it was expected that it would be signed by those who 
were not present. A cable dispatch has been sent to the 
Pope asking him to withhold action until they can be heard. 
Our archbishop does not find everything plain sailing, and 
he does not represent the more progressive element in his 
Church. They say he has shown less than his usual pru- 
dence since his late Chancellor, Mgr. Preston, died. 


THOSE who read our Protestant Sunday-school papers 
may be interested*to know what kind of food is given in 
The Catholic Youth, a children’s paper published in 
Brooklyn. Its first editorial columa is filled with little 
notes on Candlemas, and the young reader is told that the 
blessed candle represents our Blessed Lord himself and is 
“‘symbolical of a life of faith.’”? It then describes the 
blessed candle: 

“The wax product of the virginal bee represents Christ’s most 

spotless body; the wick inclosed in the wax and forming one 
with it images his human soul; whilst the ruddy flame crowning 
and completing the union of wax and wick, typifies the divine 
nature, subsisting inconfusedly with the human nature in one 
Divine Person.” 
The child is then told that this candle must be made of 
beeswax; that patent wax and tallow will not do; and that 
‘*the Church prefers no light whatever in the performance 
of the sacred rites if persons cannot afford to have the reg- 
ular light”; that ‘‘ every Catholic should be possessed of a 
blessed candle,” and should also make a present of blessed 
candles to its parish church; that “‘our Lord, seeing our 
devotion in little things, will inflame our souls with an af- 
fection for the kingdom of Heaven’’; and that ‘at the end 
of life the blessed candle will flicker in our fingers like a 
flame of love to light us into eternal blessedness.” This is 
the lesson of the week for the youth who are instructed by 
that journal. 





THE Republicans of Iowa are to be greatly honored for 
standing so firmly for the principle and policy of Prohibi- 
tion. Having committed the party to it squarely in the 
last election, they have decided, notwithstanding all the 
pressure that has been brought to bear upon them, not to 
give way tothe liquormen. It will be remembered that 
the result of the election was the return of Governor Boies, 
Democrat and anti-Prohibition, to the gubernatorial 
office. The Legislature, however, is Republican by a 
small majority. The temptation to desert Prohibition was 
certainly strong. It was urged by some prominent Repub- 
licans, who: insisted that the State would be hopelessly 
Democratic if this course was persisted in. But the Re- 
publican members of the Legislature have come to a far 
wiser decision. To recede from the position taken by the 
party last year would have resulted not in augmenting 
the Democratic vote but in reducing the Republican vote 
by a large secession to the Prohibition Party. The ele- 
ments composing the Republican Party in Iowa are the 
most moral and intelligent in the State, and much of 
this element could not be held to the party if it were to 
abandon Prohibition. We believe that in the end they will 
find that it pays to be true to promise and principle. They 
have lost, probably, all of the anti-Prohibition class whom 
they are likely to lose. These went over to the Democratic 
Party last fall, and the Republican Party is not likely to 
suffer to any great extent by additional secessions. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States handed down 
two very important decisions on Monday last, one in the 
‘Sayward ” case, which was an appeal on the part of the 
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Canadian vessel, for engaging in sealing in Bering Sea 
contrary tolaw. The decision in this case is against the 
British Government as we have all along expected it 
would be. The other decision of the Supreme Court was- 
with reference to the validity of the McKinley act. The 
first point involved in this particular case was whether the 
Speaker of the House has a right to count a quorum. If the 
Court had found that the Speaker has not such a right, it 
would have been forced to decide that the McKinley act 
had never legally passed both Houses. But the Court 
upholds the power of the Speaker to count a quo- 
rum, and therefore decides that the McKinley law 
is valid. There were two other points argued in 
connection with this case: One was that the reci- 
procity provisions giving the President power in certain 
cases to revoke or modify certain clauses of the act were 
unconstitutional, involving a transfer of legislative power 
tothe Executive department. The Supreme Court over- 
rules this point and says that various decisions of the 
Court and the practice of years established the right of 
Congress to give the President such power. Congress does 
not vest the President with any real legislative power. It 
simply prescribes the conditions under which he is to act. 
All that he has to ascertain is whether a particular fact ex- 
ists. He is thus madea mere agent of the law-making 
power. The third point was that the section with refer- 
ence tothe payment of sugar bounties was invalid, and 
that this invalidates the whole law. The Court pays but 
little attention to this point, and dismisses it with the re- 
mark that not much argument is needed in replying to it. 
These decisions only reached us at the hourof going to 
press. giving us little opportunity for comment. We sim- 
ply add that they are just what we expected. 


No one can blame Secretary Blaine for taking the coun- 
try into his confidence and exonerating his wife from the 
blame showered upon her for the issue of the unfortunate 
marriage of James G. Blaine, Jr. Into the personal issues 
involved we do not care to go, and are concerned only with 
those circumstances which have a public interest. The 
facts of the marriake are most extraordinary, and require 
an explanation such as has not been given at the time we 
go to press. Mr. Blaine publishes an indignant letter 
which be wrote to Father Ducey, of this city, immediately 
after the latter had performed the ceremony. From this 
letter we learn that at the time of the marriage the boy 
was less than eichteen years old and the woman over 
twentv-one. Entirely unbeknown to his parents the couple 
left Maine and came to New York and asked Father Ducey 
to marry them. The boy said he would be twenty-one in a 
few months. Father Ducey could not marry them, not (as 
we understand) because the hoy was confessedly under age, 
but because he was a Protestant and the girl a Catholic. 
He therefore consulted Archbishop Corrigan, telling him 
all the circumstances; and Archbishop Corrigan gave his 
approval and a dispensation, whereupon Father Ducey 
married them. It is difficult for us to see how the priest 
could have been deceived as to his age by a boy of seven- 
teen fitting for college, and why he did not communicate 
by telegraph with the father, who could be reached in a 
few minutes. Yet we remember that Father Ducey, for 
whom we have had a hearty respect, has felt obliged to 
walk vith great’ cireumspection in his relation to the 
Archbishop; and we can imagine that in this case, involv- 
ing the relation of a distinguished family to the Church, 
he may have felt it the easiest thing for him. instead of 
doing what seemed to him immediatelv right, to put his 
conscience into the hands of his superior and obey him. 
At any rate, he has thrown a good part of his responsibil- 
ity upon his Archbishop, for wh*se conduct it is difficult 
at present to discover any palliation. The statement as 
made bv Mr, Blaine seems to exonerate him and his wife 
from all blame. and appears to show that a foolish child 
was captivated by a woman who planned and urged the 
marriage, and who ther had the backing of the highest 
ecclesiastica] anthority. Mr. Blaine declares that neither 
he nor Mrs. Biaine used any influence to separate their 
son from his wife. 


Some hundreds of members of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
Knights of Labor. Patrons of Industry and similar organ- 
izations got together in St. Louis last week. under the lead 
of General Weaver, Ignatius Donnelly. Mr. Polk, Mr. 
Powderly and others, to decide whether a Third Party 
should be formed. There was some opposition to this 
idea, particularly among the Southern men; but it was 
easily overborne, and a convention is to be held on the 4thy 
of July to nominate candidates for President and Vice 
President. The platform pronounces for free silver, an in- 
crease of currency to $50 per capita, a graduated income 
tax, Government ownership and control of railroads, tele- 
phones and telegraphs, 2nd seems to favor the sub-treasury 
plan. There was a determined effort by Miss Frances E. 
Willard and others to secure the adoption of Prohibition 
and Woman Suffrage p'anks, but they were unsuccessful 
and withdrew. There will be.therefore, a People’s Party and 
a Prohibition Party this fall, with a chance that Gereral 
Weaver, who did similar service for the Greenback Party, 
will lead the former in an active but fruitless campaign. 


THE Springer bill to make wool free and to modify the 
rates on woolen manufactures is now before the House, and 
will doubtless be passed in due time. Meantime the re- 
sults of the operation of the McKinley Tariff. as they are 
being made known month by month, do not give any 
very substantial support to the Springer measure. The 
McKinley rates on wool, intended to protect our sheep- 
raisers. have not prevented a considerable importation of 
certain classes of wool needed for manufactures. Indeed, 
there was anincrease of more than 28 per cent. in such im- 
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not yet known, but'there is reason to believe there is also 
anincrease in that. Mr. Springer’s bill concedes that 
woolen manufactures should have some protection; but 
it is not willing that the production of wool should have 
any. This is class legislation. It is discrimination against 
wool-growers in favor of wool-manufacturers. McKinley 
would protect both. The rates on wool, while not prohibi- 
tive are protective, and if they are not disturbed they will 
soon vindicate the wisdom and fairness of the men who 
framed the present Tariff. It is gratifying to observe that 
besides the increase in our exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in 1891 from’ $95,057,000 to $198,000,000, due largely to 
short crops in Europe, there was an increase of $23,000,000 in 
exports of cotton, $2,500,000 in manufactures of cotton, $9,- 
500,000 in copper ore and manufactures of copper, and $3,- 
700,000 in iron and steel and manufactures of those metals. 
Our total exports were $957,340,000 against $846,000,000, which 
shows a handsome margin of increase—$111,340,000. There 
is no sign of disaster in this. 


THE agreement made between the two wings of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Louisiana is not wholly satisfactory. It 
seems to have been dictated in part by a fear that the Re- 
publicans might get control of the State Government; so 
that the bogy of Negro rule had more terror than they 
pretended. The two Democratic tickets,one headed by 
Mr. ¥oster and the other by Mr. McEnery, are to be sub- 
mitted to a primary election of the white Democrats, to be 
held on the 22d day of March, and the ticket which gets the 
most votes is to be the regular Democratic ticket for the 
election. It is “white Democrats” that they are all the 
time talking about. We judge that colored Democrats 
will not be allopved to vote. They say it is a white man’s 
business whether lotteries shall be allowed or not, and the 
Democratic Party must bring its forces together on one 
side or the other so as to present a united front against the 
Republicans at the State election. Now we would like to 
know what the anti-Lottery Democrats propose to do if they 
are whipped. We suppose that they would reply that they 
do not expect to be whipped; that the Lottery is on the run: 
that they are going to keep up the fight as bitterly as ever 
until the 22d of March, and then that the other wing is 
going to surrender. We hope so; and yet, should they be 
beaten by the Lottery white Democrats, we should think a 
good deal worse of them if they did not then stand by their 
convictions and vote against the Lottery, even if they had 
to risk the success of the Democratic Party. There has 
been a good deal of difference of opinion among them as to 
the policy which has been agreed upon, and it looks like a 
weakening of the anti-Lottery sentiment. It shows, we 
fear, that the hatred of the Lottery, is not quite so strong 
as the unwillingness to allow the Negroes and the Repub- 
licans to get control of the State government. 


IT does not seem to be quite clear what brought the two 
or three hundred colonists from Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory to New York. It is evident they thought that 
if they came to New York they would be taken to Liberia 
free, and the American Colonization Society appears to be 
responsible for having spread the impression among the 
ignorant Negroes. Bishop Turner, of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, who talked so much before going to 
Liberia about the advantage of colonization, is also, per- 
haps, in part to blame. The Colonization Society has only 
one little vessel and can send only forty or fifty colonists 
ayear. These ignorant people whom the Cherokee Indians 
were glad to get rid of, are utterly unfit to go as colonists, 
and yet the Colonization Society is proposing to raise 
money tosend them. We cannot approve of the plan nor 
ask subscriptions for this purpose. Nobody ought to go to 
Liberia as a colonist unless he has some means with which 
to buy land and get a good start. That Society did hurt 
enough in its early history in deceiving and deadening the 
public conscience on the subject of slavery; and we believe 
that if it should send these men to Africa the result would 
be the death of half of them. The duty of the American 
people now is to educate the Negroes who are here and not 
to expatriate them. 


.... The Chautauqua idea is spreading. The Rev. Henry 
S. Lunn, editor of the London Review of the Churches,is get- 
ting up a conference on the reunion of Christendom. to be 
held at Grindelwald in Switzerland in the months of July 
and September, and a number of the distinguished leaders of 
English Christianity, such as ‘Canon Wilberforce, Canon 
Body, Canon Fremantle, Dr. Parker, Dr. Clifford. Dr. Mac- 
_-kennal, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and the Rev. R. F. 
Horton are among those who expect to be present and take 
part in the discussion. Mr. Lunn hopes that these gather- 
ings may be divided into a kind of European Chautauqua, 
and that they will attract representative Americans to 
spend the summer abroad. 


....Ex-President Cleveland has had an offer of $50,000 a year as 
a figurehead for a New York and London investment company. 
But the United States has an option on him for the same amount, 
which has not yet expired.—Springfield Republican. 
Oh, no. It had the option in 1888; but did not take it. It 
took Harrison, and it still has the option on him. 


.... We supposethe meaning of that meeting for Presby. 
terian Church Extension, held one evening last week at 
Jay Gould’s house in this city, was this: A mission has 
been erected by Dr. Paxton’s Church where Jay Gould and 
his family attend. There being a considerable sum due on 
the building, Mr. Gould, in behalf of his wife and daughter, 
who are active in Church work, promised to make up a de- 
ficiency of six or eight thousand dollars. This encouraged 
Dr. Paxton to make arrangements for a meeting to be held 
at Mr. Gould’s house, to which a number of the wealthy 
Presbyterians of the city should be invited for the purpose 
of raising money for church extension in the city, and the 
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of the meeting over $30,000 have been raised, altho we pre- 
sume that those who were present could have made it 
ten times as much had they desired. Mr. Gould’s reputa- 
tion as a railroad wrecker is not such as to make his name 
the best one to be selected as a patron of the Church. 


....In the Southern States where laws forbid Negroes to 
tide with the whites, it is provided that they shall have 
accommodations equal in every respect. Nevertheless, 
that is not done in many cases, but the Negroes are forced 
to ride with their ladies, no matter how cultivated, in a 
dirty smoking car, where they can hear all the profane and 
vulgar language of a reckless crowd. We see a letter in 
The Free Speech, of Memphis, Tenn., complaining that 
some roads which pretend to provide a separate coach or 
compartment for Negroes, only draw a loose curtain be- 
tween the smoking compartment and the Negro compart- 
ment, which will not keep out smoke or profanity, and that 
drinking water or other accommodations can be reached 
only by going to the other end of the smoking compartment. 
Peaceable submission to such outrages is hardly to be ex- 
pected of Negroes who respect their own wives and daugh- 
ters or their own manhood. 


.... The cabmen of London have a grievance. The people 
of Putney object to paying five shillings to go to Charing 
Cross when anybody can come from Charing Cross to Put- 
ney for three shillings. The matter is so serious that the 
whole force of the English Government, the home secre- 
tary, the under secretary, the permanent secretary, 
and the Minister’s private secretary, have all been 
called in to consider the relations of the suburbs to the 
center and decide as to the radius which is to control in 
cabfares. The leader of these drivers, who for thirty-six 
years has been a cabby, protests against any change, saying 
that if people cannot afford a shilling a mile they should 
not live out there; that the roads are hilly and often 
stony, the population is scanty, and that some places are 
barren of ‘‘johs.”” So the discussion goes on and the end 
is not yet, tho the British Constitution is not really en- 
dangered. 





....There is an Indian Rights Association in Denver, 
Col., of which S. A. Eliot, D.D., is president; and it has 
adopted resolutions condemning in the strongest way the 
passage of the bill now-pending in Congress for the removal 
of the Southern Utes from Colorado. This is a courageous 
thing for the Colorado Association to do, and we are not 
surprised to see that those railroad meh who are so ex- 
tremely anxious to drive the Indians out soas to get their 
land, are very indignant, and that some very unchristian 
threats have been made. What we want to see done is the 
land given out in severalty, which would protect the In- 
dians in their homes, and which should also prevent them 
from blocking up the natural highway of the State. We 
have no particular admiration for those Southern Utes, 
who are by no means an admirable specimen of Indian 
manhood; still those among theth who are industrious 
should have every chance. 


....-Altho the General Assembly’s committee on the re- 
vision of the creed reports thirty overtures, with thirty 
different amendments to be acted upon severally by the 
presbyteries, yet we suppose that it is perfectly competent 
for the General Assembly to decide that the acceptance of 
some and the rejection of others would make a patchwork 
unsatisfactory to all, and therefore exercise its own discre- 
tion as to sending down the amendments as a whole to be 
voted upon under a single overture. This will be a matter 
for the wisdom of the Assembly, as of course it will have 
to decide whether to refer the report back again to the 
committee or to another committee for further change. 
We presume, however, that the recommendation of the 
committee will stand: for, as The Herald and Presbyter 
says, this method greatly increases the chance of an affirm- 
ative decision, even if it does not render the rejection of the 
amendments impossible. 


....Bishop Bowman, of the Evangelical Association, in 
an article in The Evangelical Messenger last week applies 
these choice terms to representatives of the minority: 
“« Arch-rebels,” ‘‘thoroughly corrupt and wicked,” “‘ wicked 
leaders,” “‘ ungodly and corrupt element.’’ He speaks of 
Bishop Dubs as “‘ editor of a sheet full of poison and lies,” 
as being ‘‘ popish, overbearing, proud, unfruitful and un- 
true,” and of Bishop Haman as having “fallen into the 
habit of falsifying.’’ As between the spirit of this commu- 
nication and that which we published recently as the 
expression of 441 ministers of the minority, there is the 
widest possible difference. The general sympathy of Chris- 
tian people cannot incline to the cause that is supported 
by such abusive epithets as the Indianapolis General Con- 
ference and Bishop Bowman employ with so much evident 
delight. 


....The preponderance of agriculture in the industries 
of the Southern Negroes appears in the fact that out of 
four hundred and fifty Negroes who attended the Tuskegee 
Conference, last week, four hundred and twenty-five were 
farmers. Their conclusions were interesting. They are 
grateful for the increasing harmony between them and 
their white neighbors. They say that the credit system by 
which they mortgage their crops is a chief evil; and with it 
they class the imperfect schools, which average only three 
and a half months, held almost out-of-doors. They urge 
the buying of land, the avoidance of debt, the raising of 
food rather than cotton, the practice of economy, working 
six days, the support of schools and the building of school- 
houses by private subscription, with unsectarian manage- 
ment. 


.... After a long delay and twistings and turnings which 
have strained the popularity of President Carnot, a nobody 
named Loubet has been found to stand at the head of a new 
Cabinet which shall—and here the people see the hand of 
Carnot’s wife—leave out the supposed indispensable Con- 
stans, who introduced the Associations bill, but will retain 
Freycinet and Ribot. More important is the announcement 
that, owing to the withdrawal of the Comte de Paris from, 
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active politics and his ceasing to subsidize Royalist papers, 


one hundred members of the Right have agreed to signa 

paper accepting the Republic. This will strengthen the 

Moderates for the time, altho we believe that in an election 

two-thirds of the 18@ members of the Right would be 
* elected to stay at home. © ‘ 


..» Secretary Foster of the Treasury Department has 
goue abroad on a trip for his health. If, while he isin 
England, he shall be able to induce Mr. Goschen to pro- 
mote aninternational conference on the silver question his 
visit would become a most memorable one. We do not 
suppose that he is directly charged with any such mission, 
but he may take the opportunity to promote a matter that 
lies near to the heart of the present Administration. Mean- 
time the free silver menin the House of Representatives 
at Washington seem determined to push the Bland bill to 
avote. Ina caucus called last week to consider the matter 
the free silver men numbered two to one. 


..-.-During the week the President has sent a message to 
Congress, approving a liberal appropriation in the form of 
a loan to aid the World’s Fair in Chicago. The amount 
asked is five million dollars; and as it will be but one- 
quarter of the total expense, it does not appear to be more 
than it is proper that the National Government should 
advance to aid an enterprise to which the Nation is already 
pledged, and in whose success it has so large an interest. 
There is every reason to believe that this exhibition will be 
superior to any other ever held, and too much praise cannot 
be given to the large plans of its managers. We trust that 
Congress will not be parsimonious. 


-...-What with the introduction of the worst excise 
bill that has appeared at Albany, of an infamous bill look- 
ing to the licensing of prostitution, of a Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill and many partisan and legislative jobs, and the 
passage of bills last week giving extraordinary powers and 
privileges for bridges across the East River.and railroads in 
this city, the New York Legislature seems determined to fill 
up to the brim the measure of abomination. Democratic 
journals have become scandalized and call for a halt. But 
Tammany is in control, and Tammany is accustomed to 
laugh at public opinion, 


.... We published in our issue of December 31st, a dread- 
ful story of the murder of a Chinaman in Bridgeport, 
Mono County, Cal., with the willful connivance of the 
justice of the peace, the sheriff. and the president of the 
supervisors, We are glad, at last, to seein The San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin a letter from a correspondent asking if the 
facts are as given by us, and calling for justice. We wish 
the Bulletin would make its own investigation. 


....Mr. Cleveland, who has recently visited Michigan, 
reports that the Democratic prospects in that State are 
“very good.” If he means that his party will get some of 
the electors, Yes; if he means that the party will gain 
throughout the State despite the contemptible trick they 
played in changing the manner of choosing P residential 
electors, No. We do not believe that such an act as that 
will procure favor for any party. 


.... While we have never been able to discover what com- 
pelling reason led Dr. Bridgman to leave the pastorate ofa 
Baptist church which desired to keep him as its minister, 
yet we are glad that New York City will not lose his serv- 
ices, as he has accepted acall to Holy Trinity Church, 
Episcopal. Churches are coming together when the same 
man is acceptable to two denominations supposed to 
stand so far apart. 


....The other day a Negro in Texarkana was burned to 
death by a mob, and the woman on whom he was accused 
of having made an assault was brought forward and re- 
quired to light the kerosene. They do things better in 
Kentucky, where at midnight, a week ago, a mob attacked 
a jail for the purpose of securing a Negro prisoner, when 
the jailer fired into the crowd and drove them away. 


....Minister Reid is coming home from Paris to resume 
his editorial chair. He has made an excellent Ambassador 
to France; but he wants to take a hand in the coming 
Presidential campaign. The Tribune is the greatest 
journalistic force in the country in a political canvass, 
and it will be a powerful advocate of tae Republican can- 
didate and principles in the contest so soon to open. 


.... The scattering elections to the Canadian Parliament 
show, as was to be expected, considerable gains to the Con- 
servatives. The only reason is the fearful corruption of 
the Liberal Mercier’s administration as Premier of the 
Province of Quebec. The exposures continue, and it looks 
as if he and his associates might be brought to face a jury 
on a criminal charge. 


.... The University of Chicago has received another mag- 
nificent gift from John D. Rockefeller of $1,000,000. This 
isan addition to his former princely gifts and will remain 
as an endowment to be used only for current expenses and 


not for lands, buildings or repairs. We can only give 
honor to millionaires who believe that private fortunes are 
a public trust. 


....General Morgan is quoted as saying that General 
Harrison will probably be renominated by acclamation. 
That is certainly the present indication. Senator Cullom, 
as reported, holds that the nomination lies between him- 


self and the President. Doubtless; somewhere between [n- 
dianapolis and Springfield: but rather close to Indianapo- 
lis. 


....Senator Hill has overcome great obstacles in getting a 
solid delegation to the National Democratic Convention 
from his own State. He will have greater difficulties to 
surmount in getting the nomination at Chicago, and then 
will come the real difficulty in securing an election. This 
is likely to prove a great deal too much for him, 

....We do not like to see Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle at 
auction, and yet judgment has been rendered on a me- 
chanic’s lien on the Tabernacle in favor of the contractor, 
who wants to have his bill of over $50,000 paid; and it 
may to be sold by the sheriff at public auction. 
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ST. PAUL'S INSTITUTE AT TARSUS, ASIA 
MINO 





BY THE REV. A. G. RULIFFSON, 


It was the hope of the founders of St. Paul’s Institute, 
established some three and a half years since, at Tarsus, 
Asia Minor, the home of the great Apostle, to provide a 
school that in time might become to that city and its sur- 
roundings what Robert College now is to the region of 
Constantinople, and the Protestant College to Beirfit and 
Syria. The school at Tarsus does not yet take a wide edu- 
cational range, but only such as is legitimate and practi- 
cable for a beginning. It has and always will have a dis- 
tinct missionary spirit and object; but these aims may be 
forwarded in a variety of ways, including both educational 
and industrial features. 

The Institute now numbers about sixty young men. Its 
growth has been steady, and the whole outlook is full of 
cheer and encouragement. 

The young man who seems to have been chosen of God to 
be the instrument ‘in organizing this educational and mis- 
sionary scheme, is the Rev. H. S. Jenanyan, whose earnest 
and successful labors as an evangelist have brought him 
into deserved prominence, in addition to his special work 
at Tarsus, now known throughout all that region. Indeed, 
this work has, by the favor of God, and the approval of his 
missionary brethren in other cities, greatly grown upon 
him, so that he has fiually undertaken a most comprehen- 
sive plan of effort. His aim now is nothing less than to 
hold revival meetings, as far as practicable in every town 
and city in which the great Apostle labored, and to gather 
therefrom his young men, taking them to Tarsus for train- 
ing,and in due time sending them forth®%to organize 
Sabbath-schools, Young Men’s Christian associations, and 
as teachers, evangelistsand pastors. The field is open and 
“‘ white to the harvest,” for this line of effort, as has been 
fully demonstrated. The young men in the school are al- 
ready during summer vacations thus engaged. And the 
providence of God has alone led the way and selected the 
instruments of the advancing plan. 

Mr. Jenanyan is the son of an elder in one of the churches 
in Marash, Turkey, was converted in very early life, and 
at once conducted meetings successfully among children 
and youth of his native city. Later, having studied at the 
college at Aintab, and the Seminary at Marash, he labored 
under the supervision of the missionaries of the American 
Board in Adana, Tarsus, and other cities, in each of which 
places his efforts were greatly blessed in revivals. 

About that time he came to this country and entered the 
Union Theological Seminary, graduating thence with 
honor three years later. He was duly ordained by the 
Presbytery of New York, of which body he continues a 
member. During the time of his studies here the plans 
of this Asia Minor work filled and animated his soul. 
Both professors and students became greatly interested in 
him and his prospective work. Nearly every student sub- 
scribed to a scholarship in the anticipated school. Pastors, 
churches, laymen and Christian women also became en- 
listed in the scheme and subscribed in its aid. In due 
time it took a distinctly organized form, all details being 
agreed upon and most heartily entered into at the house 
of Col. Elliott F. Shepard, who has since occupied the 
position of Vice President and been one of its chief sup- 
porters. The lamented Dr. Howard Crosby was its inter- 
ested and faithful President. Mr. D. W. McWilliams 
contixues its Corresponding Secretary, A. S. Whiton its 
Recording Secretary, and W. T. Hatch, 14 Nassau Street, 
its efficient Treasurer, with a large Board of Managers. 

In January, 1888, the Rev. H.S. Jenanyan, accompanied 
by the Rev. Alexander McLachlan, and their wives, went 
forth to this interesting and responsible work. On full 
consideration it was deemed wise to locate the Institute at 
Tarsus, not only as a Memorial of St. Paul, which was in 
itself a good reason for the choice, but that it might be 
midway between the cities of Mersine, the seaport town, 
and Adana, the present capital of Cilicia, a city of some 
forty thousand inhabitants. These three cities are now 
closely connected by railroad, and all bear important 
and pleasant relations to the mission at Tarsus. 

As before intimated, the evangelist labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Jenanyan have already reached far and wide. They have 
been conducted largely in his summer vacation seasons. 
The most remarkable work of grace attending his labors 
occurred at Aintab, a city of perhaps seventy thousand in- 
habitants. During the ten weeks’ continuance of the spe- 
cial services there, not only was the entire college greatly 
blessed, but nearly six hundred new members were added 
to the three Congregational churches, more than doubling 
their membership, lifting them at once to a condition of 
self-support, and awakening them to earnest effort toreach 
the regions about and beyond them. The next series of 
meetings was held at Marash, where nearly two hundred 
were added to the churches, and the missionary spirit of 
the members much increased. Later, at Adana, the capi- 
tal, where special services were held, a large number were 
converted through the labors of the evangelist. At Tarsus 
a similar work occurred, and at Mersine great blessings 
were received. 

The following summer, that of 1890, a wonderful work 
of grace attended services held at Cesarea, where the Rev. 
Dr. Farnsworth has so faithfully labored for more than 
thirty years, and where a school for boys was richly blessed. 
The evangelist next visited Talas, a city of some forty 
thousand people, where the girls’ school shared in the re- 
sults of a very extensive work of grace. Accompanied by 
Dr. Farnsworth, the evangelist visited other towns and 
villages, and many were awakened and led to Christ by the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

Last summer a similar work was done in the same gen- 
eral region, attended with marked displays of Divine favor. 

The Tarsus work, educational and general, has been 


lately re-enforced by the addition of the Rev. J. 0. Martin 
and wife, who will especially look after the interests of the 
school; and by R. S. Hambleton, M.D., and wife, who are to 
add a Medical Missionary Department. The Rev. Mr. 
McLachlan, whose wife died the first year, has removed to 
a neighboring field. 

These gentlemen will occupy the positions of Chairman 
and Secretary of the local Advisory Committee. The ar- 
rangement will permit Mr. Jenanyan to devote more time 
and strength to special evangelistic work, tho he will still 
continue at the head of the Institute, which he was so in- 
strumental in initiating. 

New YORK Crry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It has been decided that if sufficient money is at hand 
the corner stone of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
will be laid on the festival of All Saints’, November ist, 
1892. The corporation of Trinity Church have made a gift 
of $100,000 to the Cathedral. 


....lt is announced that the Pope will grant an extraor~ 
dinary indulgence to all who visit the shrine of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, between February 11th, the date of the appari- 
tion at the sanctuary, and December 8th, the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. 








....The Rev. Dr. Ignatius Horstmann was consecrated 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland in the Cathedral at 
Philadelphia, February 25th, by Archbishop Elder, of Cin- 
nati. Archbishop Ryan preached the sermon, and a large 
number of prelates and priests were present from all patts 
of the country. 


...-The Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Penn., has decided to 
accept a call to the chair of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary. He has 
recently declined a call to the Fourth Avenue Preshyterian 
Church of this city (Dr. Crosby’s) and had also previously 
declined an election’ to the chair of Church History in 
Princeton Seminary. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Charles De Witt Bridgman has signified 
his acceptance of the call to be rector of Holy Trinity Church 
in Harlem. The letter was read by Dr. C. C. Tiffany and 
was received with evident satisfaction by the large con- 
gregation, and has aroused much enthusiasm. There is a 
heavy indebtedness upon the congregation; but Dr. Bridg- 
man avows his entire confidence in their ability to pay it 
off. He expresses his hearty accord with the typeof church- 
manship which the congregation represents—that is the 
Low or Broad Church. 


....-The Rev. Cleland Kinloch Nelson was consecrated 
bishop of the diocese of Georgia of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church at Atlanta, on February 24th. Theceremonial 
in St. Luke’s Cathedral was very brilliant, and a large 
number of people from the different parishes were in 
attendance. The consecrator was Bishop Quintard, of 
Tennessee, and the sermon was by Assistant Bishop Ruli- 
son, of Central Pennsylvania. In the evcning a brilliant 
reception was given to Bishop Nelson by Governor Northen 
at the executive mansion. 


....An order has been secured to sell the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle at auction in one parcel, subject to the lien of 
Russell Sage for $125,000 to satisfy the judgment of fore- 
closure of a mechanic’s lien for $52,216.59 secured. by a 
contractor for work upon the structure. An appeal will 
be made which will stay the sale. It is claimed that it is 
simply out of hostility to the Tabernacle, and that it is 
extremely unjust, inasmuch as plans had just been per- 
fected to issue bonds in $100 and $1,000 donations, secured 
by a mortgage for $250,000 to pay Russell Sage’s mortgage 
and complete the building. To-day the property is vai- 
ued at $450,000. 


.... Wednesday of this week has been set apart, at the 
suggestion of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, by 
the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, as a foreign 
missionary day. Recitations will be suspended, and there 
will be discussions on the Scriptural basis of foreign mis- 
sions, the motives for foreign missions, foreign missions 
in the home church, the present outlook, and men and 
money for foreign work. In the evening there will be an 
address by the Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, of Baltimore, 
lecturer on missions at Yale for this year, and a consecra- 
tion meeting, led by W. P. Miller, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of this city. 


.... The Society for the Home Study of the Holy Scriptures 
and Church History have arranged a Lenten course of 
Bible readings or instructions on the Psalms, to be given 
by Miss Smiley in the Albany Room, 428 West Twentieth 
Street, New York City, each Saturday at three o’clock. 
The first reading, Mareh 5th, will be introductory; March 
12th the subject will be the Instruction and Use of the 
Psalms; March 19th, The Grouping of the Psalms: March 
26th, Classes of Psalms; April 2d, Doctrinal Teachings of 
the Psalms; April 9th, Incidental Teaching of the Psalms; 
April 16tb, Ideals of Christian Character in the Psalms. 
All pastors especially are invited to be present. 


....By a majority of forty-seven the House of Commons 
has settled the question of disestablishing the Church of 
England in Wales in the negative. This is an increase on 
the vote of last year, when the majority was only thirty- 
two. The discussion during the year has been in some 
cases not a little bitter, the Welsh Nonconformists declar- 
ing that the Church is the Church of the minority and 
levies tithes of a Calvinistic nation. On the other hand, 
the partisans of the Church reply that it is a growing 
Church, that its clergymen are men of higher character 
than their rivals, that it receives twice as much from dona- 
tions as from endowments, and that the attack upon it is, 
in reality an attack upon the Church of England, of which 





‘it is an outpost. 
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....Mansfield College, Oxford, England, has established 
asummer school of theology, the first session of which is 
to be held in July of the present year. Its design is to meet 
the wants of the men who feel that the ordinary work of 
the ministry has not allowed them to keep abreast of the 

‘ ussions in the field of theology, 
biblical, apologetic and domestic. The lecture list in- 
cludes such men as Canon Driver, of Oxford; Dr. Francis 
Brown, of Union Seminary, N. Y.; ‘Dr. Marcus Dods; Dr. 
Sanday, of Oxford; Principal Edwards, of Bala; Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, of Glasgow; Principal Cave, D.D., and Dr. Fair- 
bairn, of Mansfield. The mornings will be devoted to 
lectures, of which there will be forty, and in the evenings 
informa! conferences will be held on theology, religious and 
ministerial questions. It is estimated that the whole cost, 
including tickets for the lectures, dinner in hall, board, 
lodging, etc., will not exceed $25. 


.... The final figures of the Census in India show, accord- 
ing to religions, Hindus, 207,654,407; Mussulmans, 57,365,- 
204; Christians, 2,284,191; Jains. 1,416,109; Sikhs, 1,907,836; 
Buddhists, 7,101,057; Parsees, 89,887; Jews, 17,180; forest 
tribes (animal worshipers), 9,302,083; atheists, agnostics, 
etc., 289; in the other cases the religion is not returned. 
Among the Hindus are included 3,401 members of the 
Brahmo Somaj and 39,948 members of the Arya Somaj. 
The Brahmos are chiefly in Bengal, the Aryas in the North- 
west and the Punjab. The latter return themselves as Ve- 
dic or Aryans by religion, sometimes as{Hindu Aryans, 
while even a few Sikhs describe their sect as Aryan. The 
total population is given as 288,159,672, of which 221,356,187 
are in British India and 66,803,485 are in the native States. 
The net increase in those States that were enumerated both 
in 1881 and 1891 was 27,991,000. 


.... The Rev. Dr. W. C: Roberts, the President of Lake 
Forest University, has been invited to the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church to take the place he 
left, when he went to Lake Forest five years ago, as senior 
secretary with Dr. Kendall of the Board of Home Missions. 
Three years ago in the meeting of the General Assembly of 
this city, Dr. Reberts was elected Moderator, and at the 
next Assembly he was made chairman of the committee 
appointed to revise the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
All the time, however, it has been felt that his proper place 
was in the office of the Board of Home Missions, and his 
election will be hailed with joy by the entire denomina- 
tion. It is expected that he will assume the duties of the 
place early in the spring. His reason for taking the step is 
that only $400,000 of the $1,000,000 that the denomination 
promised in 1886 to raise for the University, if he would ac- 
cept its presidency, has been secured. 


.... We recently gave a synopsis of the decision of Judge 
Shepard, of the Circuit Court in Illinois, adjudging the 
Noble Street Church, of the Evangelical Association, now 
held by the minority, to be the lawful property of the ma- 
jority. This decision, contrary to the previous decision of 
JudgeShaw of the same State,involving the same questions, 
held that the majority General Conference, that of Indian- 
apolis, was the legal conference, and that the Minority An- 
nual Conference in Illinois was not the regular legal confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Association. A decree was entered 
ordering those in possession of the Noble Street Church 
to hand the property over to the majority. The Appellate 
Court has, however, stayed the execution of the decree of 
Judge Shepard until the Supreme Court of the State shall 
have heard and determined the points involved in the case. 
The church, therefore, remains under the control of the 
minority. 


.... The Congregationalists of Chicago had a grand rally 
February 18th, with addresses by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago; President Gates, of Amherst, and Dr. Smith 
Baker, of Minneapolis, on ‘‘ What Congregationalism has 
Done in the Past,’’ “‘ Our Central Principle and our Coun- 
try’s Need To-day,” ‘“‘ What Congregationalism Should Do 
in the Future.” A large number of prominent guests were 
present, and greetings were sent by Bishop Brooks, Dr. 
Dale, of Birmingham, and a number of Congregational 
Clubs throughout the country. The large hall was over- 
crowded, it being estimated that 8,000 people were present, 
while hundreds were unable to gain admittance. The sta- 
tistics of the Chicago Congregational churches showed 
that they had grown from 8 churches in 1860 to 51 in 1892, 
or, including the immediate suburbs, 85, with a member- 
ship of about 13,000, and with 118 Sunday-schools, having 
about 26,000 members. 


....An organization, called the Industrial Christian Al- 
liance, has just been formed in New York City, for the pur- 
pose of assisting men who have been rescued from the 
slums to find work and keep free from temptation. It 
was originated by George D. McKay, of the banking firm 
of Vermilye & Co., who has been a successful mission 
worker, and realizes the need of helping men to continue in 
the right course after they have been brought out of the 
worst conditions. The Alliance has a home at 113 Mac- 
dougal Street, where already there are twenty-four rescued 
men who are earning a living. A broom factory has been 
started near by, anda brush department, printing shop, 
shoemaking, tailoring, etc., will be added as fast as men 
come who can work at these trades. and as money comes in 
to make the additions possible. The office of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Hoople, is 50 Ferry Street, and the Secretary, Mr. Mil- 
bury, may be found at 113 Macdougal Street. 


...-The sudden death of the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., 
minister of the Marylebone Presbyterian Church in Lon- 
don, removes from the ranks of the Presbyterian ministry 
in England one of its leading members. Dr. Fraser was 
born in Inverness, Scotland, was educated at the University 
of Aberdeen, studied divinity at Knox College, Toronto, 
and the New College, Edinburgh. For eight years he was 
pastor of a church in Montreal, then for eleven years in 
Inverness, and since 1870 has been in charge of the Maryle- 
bone Church. He has been twice moderator of the Synod 


Presbyterian Churches at the great Synod to be held in 
Toronto this year. Wherever-he was known he was 
honored and revered. In theology he was intensely 
orthodox, having very little sympathy with the modern 
school of Scottish theologians, and disliking to hear of the 
ancient doctrines of Calvin being toned down. In preach- 
ing he was vigorous, varied, eloquent, practical, and most 
useful. Asa leader he was always in the front, wise, pro- 
gressive without being rash, and strong in his very 
cautiousness. His congregation included many prominent 
leaders in England, among them the Duke of Argyle. 


.... The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-School Convention has issued a circular in regard to 
a Sunday-school building at the Columbian Exposition, to 
be erected by the Sunday-school workers of America. It is 
proposed to exhibit a model Sunday-school building as an 
illustration of the work of the Convention, and to serve as 
a specimen for others; to show by maps, tables, etc., the 
present condition of Sunday-school work in different parts 
of the world; to illustrate their growth and progress by 
showing the earlier methods of teaching, the beginning of 
modern Sunday-schools in England, the present methods 
of work throughout the world,as conducted by different 
societies and denominations, pioneer Sunday-school work 
in America, advanced methods of organized work as car- 
ried on by the International, State and other organizations 
and by the different denominations, the International 
Lesson System, together with the various publications, 
lesson rolls, charts, blackboards, etc., practical methods in 
teachers’ meetings and classes ofall kinds, house to house 
visitation, etc. The building will be used as a headquarters 
not only for Sunday-school work, but for colporteur and 
personal Christian work on the ground. In order to raise 
the needed sum of $25,000, it is proposed that each Sunday- 
school give am amount equal to not less than ten cents for 
each officer and teacher, and one cent for each scholar; that 
the schools take up their collections upon Easter Sunday, 
April 10th, or as near to it as possible. Money may be sent 
to R. W. Hare, Treasurer, 240 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Full information can be obtained from B. F. Jacobs, 99 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


....Among the interesting movements in Italy is that 
carried on by Count Campello. Belonging toa noble fam- 
ily he was, when thirty years of age, appointed by Pope Pius 
IX to a Canonry in Rome, and labored earnestly among the 
boatmen on the Tiber and in schools for the poor. With 
others of kindred spirit he strove for reform within the 
Church, but won only the opposition of his collegiates and 
the displeasure of his superiors. In 1881 he resigned his 
Canonry and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Rome, but soon after applied to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury to have his work placed under the supervision 
of the Church of England. In 1887 the Italian Church Re- 
form Association was formed under the presidency of 
Bishop Plunkett of Dublin. For some time large congre- 
gations were gathered and the bitterest bostility was shown 
on the part of the Vatican. The work was afterward 
transferred to the Count’s native province of Umbria, and 
there with the help of Italian evangelists he is carrying on 
an admirable work very much after the model of the McAll 
Mission in France. He has adopted some of the methods of 
the Salvation Army, but without their extravagances. The 
Italian liturgy, adapted in a great measure from that of the 
Church of England, is used, and earnest, stirring addresses 
are especially directed to the building up of believers in the 
faith. The work is extending in other directions, and a 
college for the purpose of training clergymen and evangel- 
ists has been opened at Rome by one of Campello’s col- 
leagues, a man of profound learning and devout spirit, and 
a number of congregations and churches have been formed. 
In September the first general Synod of these congregations 
was held at Arrone, and the prospects of future usefulness 
for the work are of the best. 


....A truly wonderful work of grace has accompanied 
the labors of the Rev. I. H. B. Headley, the evangelist, in 
connection with the churches of Central Village and vicin- 
ity, Conn. In the latter part of October last the Congre- 
gational church in Central Village invited Mr. Headly to 
assist them in revival meetings. His coming was preceded 
by extra meetings of prayer and confession, and the gra- 
cious results that almost immediately followed indicated 
the readiness of the people to receive and profit by the 
truth. For four weeks the meetings were continued, 
reaching in their influence not only the village, but the 
outlying districts and the neighboring towns. People 
came from allabout. The church in Wauregan has already 
received a large accession on account of the faithfulness of 
its young people, who went in large numbers to the meet- 
ings. Pastor Morss, of the Central Village church, says 
the work has brought about an entire change in the town. 
All classes have been reached. Storekeepers and their 
clerks, town officers and prominent citizens, and occasion- 
ally a whole family have been brought to a knowledge of 
the truth. Following his work in this village an invitation 
came tothe evangelist to labor with the Baptist church in 
Brooklyn, Conn. Two weeks with them added about 
thirty to the roll of converts. The next place visited was 
the little hamlet of Packersville, where there was a small 
church, with a congregation of some thirty or forty, and a 
parish widely scattered and difficult to reach. In no place 
have there been such marked results. It might, with al- 
most literal truth, be said that not an unconverted person 
is to be found there. Some twenty-five have united with 
the church, and others are waiting publicly to confess 
Christ in baptism. Mr. Headley is now engaged in work in 
connection with the churches in Moosup, where twenty-five 
have been brought to a knowledge of the truth. Mr. 
Headley is in the prime of life, and has been engaged in 
evangelistic work for the past ten years, confining his 


labors largely to Vermont and New Hampshire. His meth- 
ods are free from sensationalism and extravagance. His 
sermons are plain declarations of Scripture truth, well 
arranged an at, delivered. Always persistent in 
reaching the unsaved, he never forces either himself or his 
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Missions. 


A PLEA FOR INDIA. 
BY THE REV. E. S, HUME. 


IN the little village of Khirya Chutara, near Lalitpur, in 
the Northwest Provinces, about seven hundred miles north- 
east of Bombay, I found a little commupity which had 
been trying for twelve years to live as Christians should 
live. So far as I could learn, no European had ever visited 
that place before, and no Christian teacher of any kind had 
ever been in the district. And yet there were women with 
families who had been learning to read, in order to be able to 
read for themselves the Word of God. There was a company 
of simple-minded believers, who through all those twelve 
years hadbeen faithful to the light which they had received, 
and had been praying that a man of God might be sent to 
them to show them the way of God more perfectly. There 
were those who had patiently suffered the most bitter perse- 
cution, for there had been times during those years of wait- 
ing when every man in that community had been cast into 
prison on false charges made by their persecutors, when all 
their cattle had been driven away and their crops de- 
stroyed. . 

During some seasons those poor people have not dared to 
sow their fields, knowing that their enemies would destroy 
the crops before they could come to maturity. Through 
all this persecution not! one proved.unfaithful to his new- 
found faith. This remarkable work was begun and had 
been carried on, under the blessing of God, entirely by one 
man, named Jaffer Pittam, who, when a lad, had wandered 
all the way from that distant place to our city of Bombay. 
There he was found and brought into a mission school, 
where he soon became a Christian. Jaffer’s first thought 
after becoming a Christian, was in behalf of his relatives 
and friends so far away in Lalitpur. In the course of time 
he returned home, and told his parents, his brothers and 
sisters and his friends of his happy experience and his joy. 
Not only to his own village, but to many villages within a 
circuit of forty miles did that poor man go, faithfully pro- 
claiming the Savior whom he had found. Five years ago 
last May, at the time of our mission meeting, Jaffer ap- 
peared at my door early one morning, saying that he had 
come to lay his case before our whole mission, and to ask 
for a missionary. He refused to eat a morsel of food in 
my house lest perchance some one might think that he had 
worldly motives in view. 

According to his opportunity he went to each member 
of the mission and in the most earnest way told his story. 
We were then, as we always are, undermanned, and it 
seemed impossible to spare any one for Lalitpur, so poor 
Jaffer had to return home alone, sad and disappointed. 
Three years more have now elapsed and still no missionary 
has been found for that needy district. Jaffer, who was 
a large and powerfully built man, has become bent and 
worn and nearly heart-broken. Just before we left India, 
he came again all the way to Bombay once more to plead 
for his people, As we sailed away one of the last things 
which we saw, was the tall form of Jaffer, waving his hand 
and saying: ‘‘ Tell Dr. Clark and the Christians in America 
to send a missionary to my poor people.” He brought me 
asa parting present a pair of native shoes, such as are 
worn by the Rajah of Bundelkund, which he had had 
made small in order that they might fit my feet. 

Would to God, that some one might hear and respond to 
Jaffer’s prayer, remembering ‘“‘ How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” 


> 


AMONG the newer work commenced by the London 
Missionary Society is that in New Guinea, There are now 
fifty-three stations along the southeast coast, a staff of six 
missionaries, over thirty South Sea Island teachers, and 
some twenty New Guineans. More than 2,000 children are 
under instruction, and there are between four and five 
hundred church members. The whole New Testament in 
the Motu dialect has also been put through the press. 
Within the first year a new station on the Kwato Island 
has been occupied by two missionaries, who have also the 
use of a small sailing boat which they find very helpful in 
going in and out among the Islands where ships could not 
go. One of them writes: 

“T have never felt more hopeful. Each day brings with it a 
keener sense of the high privilege of being engaged in this splen- 
did enterprise. For any one to pity us on account of our being in 
New Guinea appears to me, in the light of my own feeling on the 
point, simply foolish. We are rather to be envied the great op- 
portunity we possessof doing good and of serving Christ. We 
have undertaken a tremendous task in Christ’s name, and at 
Christ’s command we must succeed if we are faithful, and that 
we may be sincere in every duty our responsible position involves, 
we seek the continuance of your prayers.” 


.... Letters from Uganda, published in The Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer, speak very cordially of the affection 
and kindness of the people. The Rev. R. H. Walker says: 


“T have lived with them for more than three months without 
spending anything. Many other Christian chiefs offer to provide 
all that the country will supply to any one who will go and live 
with them and teach the people. Let this be known in England, 
and surely some one will offer to come and help us. What we 
want is more men. The Christians will find them houses and 
food. . - Iam glad you speak of this as a good cause. I can 
heartily assure you it is, and one for which I gladly give my life, 
for as time goes on one does realize that it is costing one’s life. 
I was asked ina most kind letter if I thought it quite worth 
while. I can honestly say that I do think so, and the more I see 
of the Christian Baganda the more I feel that we are not spend- 
ing our life in vain. We want more men, and I can assure any 
one who believes in the Gospel that if he comes and spends his 
life here he will never regret it.” 





....-Among the departments of the Church Missionary 
Society in its house in London is a loan department for 
supplying magic lanterns, slides, curiosities, etc. The re- 
port of the work for the year ending September 30th, 
shows that during the year there were loaned 808 sets of 
magic lantern slides, 72 lanterns, 347 diagrams, 372 maps, 
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80 sets of curiosities and 1,089 books. The slides were lent 
for periods varying from one day to a month, and on an 
average each lantern represented at least two exhibitions, 
making a total of from 1,600 to 2,000 lantern lectures. Cal- 
culating the average attendance of these lectures at the 
moderate estimate of one hundred the work of the society 
has been brought by this agency before nearly 200,000 per- 
sons, adults as well as childrtn. This, of course, is aside 
from the lectures without assistance from the scciety. 


--The London Missionary Society calls for four men 
more than are at present available to fill vacancies 
in the staff in India and China, and for fifteen 
new missionaries, some of them ladies, to complete the 
first year’s contingent of the additional one hundred. The 
Evangelical Union of the Scotland Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee calls upon the churches represented by it to supply 
ten of the required one hundred missionaries, and notes 
with gratitude that two from their number have already 
been accepted by the society. 


...-A writer in The Guardian, London, in answer to the 
question whether Christian missions in India were making 
any perceptible headway, shows that while the per cent. 
of increase of the total population during the last decade 
has been 10.7 per cent., of the Hindu population 10.49, and 
of the Mussulman population 14.44, the increase in the 
Christian population oe tom been 22.6 per cent., more than 
twice as great as the general increase. 

.. The first subscription for mission purposes in mod- 
ern days was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1589, when 
- = one ng pounds to the merchants to whom 


he Virginia Patent ‘in special regard and 
seal of pan of planting the Christian religion in those barbarous 


.-The Southern Presbyterian Church has decided to 
open a mission in Korea, and two members of the senior 


class in Union Femina, Va, have been commissioned to 
commence it. They will sail probably i in August. 


Biblical Research. 


In the year 1849 the mummy of a woman was brought 
from Egypt by Michael Baric and deposited in the museum 
at Agram (Zagrab). Some time during the winter of 1868- 
’69 Prof. Heinrich Brugsch found one end of the mummy- 
cloth, forty-six feet long, to be entirely covered with char- 
acters which proved to be completely unintelligible to him. 
Finally the director of the provincial museum apprised 
Professor Krall, at Vienni, of this remarkable inscription 
which had baffled so learned a scholar, and sent the mum- 
my-band to him for further investigation. Dr. Krall ap- 
plied himself to the task, and after eleven months’ study, 
discovers the inscription to be Etruscan, and not only so, 
but the longest one that has come down to us from antiq- 
uity, the longest one hitherto being that of the Perugian 
cippus, containing one hundred and twenty-five words. 
The Etruscan p:ummy cloth bears no less than twelve hun- 
dred words, in about two hundred lires, divided into at 
least twelve columns, after the fashion of writing on pa- 
pyriin Egypt. The mummy-cioth is of undoubted ancient 
Egyptian manufacture, and the ink exhibits the same 
composition and shade as that of ordinary writing on 
mummies. The best Etruscan scholars, Biicheler, Deecke 
and Pauli, agree that there can be question as to the au- 
thenticity of the text; and therefore, if this real relic of 
antiquity may be successfully and assuredly read, our 
knowledge of Etruscan will be finally complete. In com- 
municating to the Academy at Vienna the results of his 
examination thus far, Professor Krall offered a tentative 
reading, restoring the text somewhat, and adding a list of 
all the words occurring therein; to this additions and ex- 
planations were contributed by Dr. Deecke. The Messrs. 
Eder are said to have succeeded in taking satisfactory pho- 
tographs of this text, only with great difficulty. Thus far 
Professor Krall and his assistants have not ventured to 
publish their results, and only those who listened to their 
reports are apprised of their nature. In this connection, 
however, it is natural to recall the fact that a quarter of a 
century ago De Rougé recognized the Tuscans or Etruscans 
as one among European tribes (the others being Achzans, 
Sardinians, Sicilians and Libyans) who invaded Lower 
Egypt during the reign of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, of the nineteenth dynasty. Later authorities have 
found great difficulties in the way of accepting this identi- 
cation. And yet it is well known that Menephtah’s List 
of Slain and Prisoners includes the wife and twelve “liv- 
ing women”’ of the king of the hostile Libyans. If the 
inscription upon the mummy-cloth should prove the wom- 
an it swathed to belong to the era of Menephtah, or to the 
fourteenth century before Christ, it would turn out to be 
a matter of bighest interest, and indicate that De Rougé 
was not far from right after all. 








..Among the latest discoveries at Mycene terra-cottas 
of the earliest period and style have been reported, to- 
gether with two tablets of Egyptian earthenware bearing 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. Altho these inscriptions bave 
not as yet been wholly read Professor Erman, of Berlin, 
has recognized in the legend the name of a Pharaoh Amen- 
ophis, who was almost certainly Amenophis III, inasmuch 
as his cartouch has already been found elsewhere on antiq- 
uities-of the Mycenzean age. The reign of this ruler of 
Egypt having occurred about 1430 B.c., these hieroglyphic 
inscriptions determine approximately the date of early 
Mycenzan culture—it might have been somewhat later, but 
it could not have been earlier than about B.c. 1400. Thus 
intercourse and relations between Egpyt and Greece at the 
Mycenzan epoch are demonstrated, and Egypt is proved to 
have exerted a direct influence on Mycenzan art. The rev- 
elation is significant, Mycenzean art being the earliest effort, 
the very beginning of Greek art, and hitherto acknowl- 
edged to be prehistoric. In other words, the lions that 
guarded the gateway at Mycenz were contemporary with 
‘the Recumbent Lion of Amenophis III. And this was sub- 





sequent to the masterpieces of statuary and architecture 
executed by Thothmes III, along with other works of the 
eighteenth dynasty; between two and three centuries later 
than the Hyksos sphinxes at Tanis; five hundred years 
later than the statue of Sebek-hotep III, of the thirteenth 
dynasty; sixteen hundred years later than the statue of 
Khufii of the fourth dynasty, the lifelike statues of Ra- 
hotep and his wife Nefert, the Cross-legged Scribe, the 
Shaikh el-Beled, the Panels of Hosi; and quite likely two 
thousand years posterior to the statues of Sepa and Nesa, 
as well as the reliefs of Se-nefer-f, in the peninsula of 
Sinai, of the third dynasty. Greek art was an infant in 
the old age of Egyptian skill. 


--On the Red Sea the Italian Government has in pros- 
pect a rich harvest of antiquities in its African posses- 
sions, now styled Erythrea, lying in the form of a triangle 
between Massowah, Asmara and Keren. From the Bay of 
Dahalak-Kebir an ancient necropolis, of the same name, 
may be approached, which is known to contain important 
inscriptions. Also from the Bay of Zula, a little further 
south, the ruins of the celebrated Roman station, Adulis, 
the emporium for Abyssinian and Arabian trade under the 
Ptolemies, may be reached in a short day’s journey. An 
Italian official, Colonel Baratieri, has recently visited these 
two sites; and, as préliminary to thorough investigation, 
has issued a circular soliciting co-operation, and has 
charged the authorities at Massowah to preserve with great 
care every monument of antiquity that may make its ap- 
pearance. 


, +++-Professor Weber, of the Evangelical School at Smyr- 
na, has published an essay on the most ancient church of 
Asia Minor, which he thinks must be represented by the 
ruins on the Acropolis of Calene. 


...A French expedition is being formed of architects 
and archeologists to explore the site of the ancient palace 
of Croesus at Sardis. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 13TH. 
PROMISE OF A NEW HEART.—EZEKE. xxxvi, 25-38. 


NoTEs.—The present lesson was addressed to the Jews in 
their captivity, promising the return of God’s favor to 
them, and their return to Palestine. ** Sprinkle clean 
water on you.”’—Probably a reference to the ceremonial 
cleansings of the law, as when the leper was cleansed 
(Lev. xiv, 5-7).———“ Filthiness,” “‘idols.”—The idolatry 
was a filthiness worse than leprosy.———‘“‘ A new heart 
will I give you.’”’—This was fulfilled in the utter escape 
from idolatry. Those Jews who returned from Babylon 
were the choice spirits, who hated idolatry and whose de- 
scendants never again fell into that sin, while the idola- 
trous Jews were swallowed up with other nations. 
“* My spirit.”’—This hardly refers definitely to the Holy 
Spirit, but to the renewal of their spirits under the divine 
influence. The doctrine of the Trinity was not yet revealed. 
——“‘The reproach offamine.’’—It isimpliedthatPalestine 
had been liable to famine.———** Corn.’’—Not Indian corn, 
but grain, especially wheat and barley. “Not for your 
sake.”’—For the sins of the people had forfeited the divine 
favor; but for the sake of the honor of his name. The nations 
had said that Jehovah was a feeble God, not able to save 
his people. “The garden of Eden,” or Gan-Eden.— 
This refers to the Genesis story of Eden, and its geographi- 
cal basis was in a portion of Southern Babylonia, the 
alluvial valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, called Eden, or 
Plain, which was immensely fertile-——‘ The na- 
tions shall know that I, the Lord.’”’—Then 
they shall see that it was not for any lack of power, but 
because the people had sinned, that Jehovah had allowed 
his people to be carried captive-—-——‘‘ I will be inquired 
of.’"—They must pray for these blessings. “* As the 
flock of Jerusalem in her appointed feasts.”—A flock of 
sheep crowds together, and at the passover, when hundreds 
of thousands came to Jerusalem and each family required 
a lamb, flocks of many thousands were required. Once 
Josiah and his princes sacrificed 37,500 lambs (II Chron. 
xxxv, 7-9). Jerusalem must have seemed surrounded with 
flocks. Even so the cities would be crowded with people. 

Instruction.—We are told that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. The prophet makes it the type of godliness. 
The Jews were to be cleansed with pure water, washed 
from filthiness—that is, drawn away from their sins to the 
love of God. Sin is the defilement of the heart. A heart 
foul with sin needs cleansing as much as & dirty garment. It 
is more disgraceful to have the heart foul than it is to ap- 
pear with a dirty face or dirty clothes. 

The prophet then changes the figure. Again the fault of 
sin lies in the bad heart in the man—a heart of stone, that 
cannot be softened by all the love of God. The sinner 
needs the hard, stony heart removed and a new heart sub- 
stituted, a heart of flesh. 

Have we not often seen people with stone hearts, cruel, 
unkind, bitter, revengeful, implacable? We sometimes 
take out a bad, aching tooth and put a new one in its 
its place; why not take the hard, bad heart out of a person 
and put in its place a kind, tender, loving, obedient heart? 
Will you not ask God to do that for you? 

The way to get that new heart is to ask God forit. He 
will be inquired of for it, he says. If we ask for it he will, 
he promises, put his spirit in us, and cause us to walk in 
his statutes. It is not easy for us todo this unless we have 
his help; with his help it is very easy. 

With spiritual grace God will freely give us all things. 
God will give this world’s blessings as well as grace. We 
are told that the meek shall inherit the earth as well as the 
heavens. The Jews lost their land for their sins, and re- 
gained it when they repented. Those are the happiest and 
most successful nations that fear God the most. With 
God’s spirit came education, civilization, national prosper- 
ity, and every temporal blessing. 



































We do not mean to say that every good Christian will 
be rich and healthy and successful in this world; but it is 
true of a nation as a whole and the majority of its good 
people. The miserable people are the irreligious and im- 
moral. Itis not good Christians that «nd in prison or a 
drunkard’s grave: 

One who has been guilty of sin and then repents, despises 
himself for it. ‘‘ Ye shall loathe yourselves,” says the 
prophet, “ for your iniquities.”” That is a good, healthy 
feeling, if it leads to real repentance. But the loathing is 
not enough. A man may despise himself and then commit 
suicide, instead of trying to live a better life. 

Ifa Christian commits a public sin, he dishonors God. 
People will despise religion if one who professes religion 
lives unworthily, just as the heathen said that Jehovah 
was not worth worshiping, because he did not deliver his 
people. They did not understand that God was the same, 
but that the people had forfeited his favor. 

If you want God’s forgiving grace and all the rich bless- 
ings that accompany it, then ask him forthem. He wants 
you to pray tohim. He will be inquired of. 

If our nation has received wonderful blessings from the 
hand of God, it is because we have so many that love and 
serve him. Our nation is populous. There are crowds of 
people like the flocks and herds. God has multiplied us, 
and we should thank him and try to live worthily of his 
blessings. 


































































































































Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CLAXON, A., ord. Feb. 18th, Mattoon, Ill. 


CLEVENGER, J. W., Rochester Sem., accepts call to Blooming- 
ton, Ind 


CONNER, T. J,, West Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 


cocge wpam, Mansfield, Penn., accepts call to Lambert- 
ville, 


DILTS, ‘ASA R., Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 

DYER, J. G., Norristown, Penn., called to Westfield, N. J. 

EASTERBROOK, Gorn aw, Southbridge, Mass., resigns. 

— L. W., West Boylston, accepts call to North Tewksbury 
ass. 


GRANT, Hewry, Delta, Col., accepts call to Decorah, Ia. 
HIGBY, J. H., Lake Geneva, Wis., resigns. 

HOWELL, Arraur, New Hartford, Ia., resigns. 

HUDSON, H. B., New York City, N. Y., resigns. 

INGHAM, J. E., Salem, Neb., resigns. 

IRVING, J. J., Belvidere, DL, resigns. 

KING, George O., Cleveland, accepts call to Springfield, O. 
LOVETT, E. H., Oswego, N. Y., accepts call to Davenport, Ia. 
PITT, R. H., D.D., Richmond, Va., resigns. 

SCOTT, CHARLES 8S., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 
WILSON, W. V., Port Monmouth, N. J., resigns. 

YOUNG, A. J., Taylorville, Ill., resigns. 

WOELFKIN, C., Hackensack, called to Jersey City, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALDEN, Davin A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Fulton, Wis. 
AVERY, Joun, Ledyard, Conn., resigns. 

BENEDICT, Artuur J.,St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
BRECKENRIDGE, WILii1am W., ord. Feb. 15th, Palmyra, Wis. 
BUGBEY, W111 S., South Haven, Mich., called to Marysville, O. 
COLE, THomAs W., Fairmont, accepts call to Columbus, Neb. 
COOLEY, H. G., Monticello, Minn., resigns. 

DAVIES, DAnrgt, D., St. Mary’s, accepts call to Findlay, O. 
DOUGHERTY, M., Angele, Mass., called to Portland, Ore. 
FISHER, Herman P., inst. Feb. 17th, Ortonville, Minn. 
FORBUSH, Wri11AM B., ord. Feb. 17th, Wantagh, L. I. 


FREEMAN, Henry A., North Bridgton and Harrison, Me., re- 
signs. 


GEIGER, Joun W., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 
HILL, GEeorGe, Ebensburgh, Penn., accepts call to Morenci, Mich. 


EOE, Mrs. ABBY R., ord. pastor Feb. 2ist, at Riceville, 
a 


HUTCHINS, WILurAM T., Ellington, Conn., called to Indian 
Orchard, Mass 


KING, HowarpD - L., inst. Feb. 9th, Steubenville, O. 
KIRKPATRICK, Davin M., Carson City, Mich., resigns. 
MASON, Joun R., Liber and Portland, Ind., resigns. 
McHENRY, FEaraus G., Syracuse, Neb., resigns. 
MCLEAN, F. R., Palatka, Fla., accepts call to Springfield, Mass. 
MOODY, Catvin B., Osage City, Ia., called to Minneapolis, Minn, 
PADDOCK, GeorGE O., inst. Feb. 11th, West Denver, Col. 
PALMER, Oscar, A., Alton, Kan., accepts call to Ulysses, Neb. 
PARKER, C. O., Lynn, Mass., accepts call to Canterbury, Conn. 
ROBINSON, Orr L., Elroy, called to Baraboo, Wis. 
ROSE, HEnry T., inst. Feb. 18th, First ch., Northampton, Mass. 
ROWELL, Joan A., Hamilton, Minn., accepts call to Emerald 
Grove, Wis. 
SANDWELL, GrorGeE H., inst. Feb. 18th, New Britain, Conn. 
SMITH, Jas. E., ord. Feb. 7th, Howard Chapel, New Orleans, La, 
STONE, EpwaArp G., Griswold, accepts call to Niantic, Conn. 
WELLS, JAmzEs W., West Ferndale, Wash., resigns. 
WELLES, T. Ciayron, inst. Feb. 16th, ....nton, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRYAN, W. S. P., Cincinnati, O., called to Asheville, N. C. 


CHEESMAN, CaHaArtes, P., Long Run, called to East End, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


HATCH, C. B., inst. Feb. 28th, McKeespcrt, Penn. 
HIGGINS, W.R., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns 


HUTCHINS, Henry L., accepts call to New Haven, Conn., after 
an absence of twelve years. 


NORRIS z H., Washington, O., called to Westminster Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PATCHELL, C. T., called to Camden, N. Y. 
PORTER, R. K., Portsmouth, O., resigns. 


aes. M. H., inst. Feb. 28d, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, 
enn 


SAUNDERS, A. T., Tennessee, accepts call to Fredericksburg 
Va. : 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BLANCHETT, J. B., Kenton, 0., accepts call to Addison, N. Y. 
CLAIRBORN, Rosert R., Youngstown, O., resigns. 
bier WiLu1AM J.,D.D., LL.D., Carlisle, Ill., died Feb. 25th, 


bese ot C. K., consecrated Bishop of Georgia, Feb. 24th, Atlan- 
a, 


wate. Mt aoe G., Missionary of East Tenn., accepts call to 
alion, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BAR, C. A., Luth., Eau Claire, Wis., called to Seayton, Minn. 


DANLEY, W. S., Cumb. Pres., Lincoln, Ill., accepts call to 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LANDELL, 0. A., Luth. Madrid, Ia., resigns. 
NORDSTROM, M. A., -Luth., Kane, Penn., called to Dover, N. J. 
WINSLOW, L. H., Free Baptist, Spraguse Mills, Me., resigns. 
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THE LAND OF THE LAMAS.* 


THE undescribed sections of the world 
are rapidly diminishing. One country 
after another has yielded up its secrets to 
energetic, daring adventurers, until at 
present Central Africa and Central Asia 
are about all that is left. Of the two it is 
difficult to tell which is the more attract- 
ive. Each has its peculiar advantages. 
‘The Dark Continent is big and mysterious. 
‘Tibet is small, and the mystery that for a 
long time rested over the tbrone of the 
Dalai Lama has largely disappeared. Yet 
after all men are more interesting than 
Nature, and for many men the sources of 
the Nile must yield in attractiveness to 
the truculent monks who with such in- 
domitable will have thus far successfully 
resisted every attempt of foreigners to 
study their customs, religious and social, 
at home, Tibetan lamas in China have 
occasionally proved communicative, and 
no seal has been set upon the lips of Chi- 
nese officials, or the traders who have 
supplied the lamaseries with the conven- 
iences if not the necessities of life. Still, 
seeing is believing, and the Western world 
has never been content to get its knowl- 
edge at second hand. The incarnations of 
the Pan-ch’en rinpoch’é of Trashil, unpo 
have not yet been sufficiently examined as 
to their claim upon others than their im- 
mediate attendants. 

The lofty passes of the Himalayas, the 
desert plains of Chinese Turkestan, and 
the Arctic climate of the Tibetan plateaus, 
against which the miserable huts of the 
hillmen offer little protection, are no 
slight obstacles to be overcome by the 
boldest explorers; yet the effort has been 
repeatedly made, and, but for the persist- 
ent hostility of the people, would un- 
doubtedly have been successful. 

Vambery and O’Donavan have written 
about Central Asia, but Samarcand and 
Mero are really on the borders, nearly 
1,500 miles from Lh’asa and separated from 
Tibet by the high plateaus of the Pamir 
and by Ciinese Turkestan. 

In 1811 an Englishman, Manning, and 
two French priests, Huc and Gabet, all in 
disguise, succeeded in entering the capital 
city of Lh’asa, but were speedily and sum- 
marily expelled before they had oppor- 
tunity to learn much about the place. A 
Russian, General Prjevalsky; made a de- 
termined attempt to penetrate the coun- 
try, but was obliged to content himself 
with a journey through its eastern por- 
tion. A native Indian, known as A—— 
K-——, succeeded in crossing the country 
from north to south and from east to 
west, but the results of his work are little 
known; and the only detailed account 
hitherto available has been that of Messrs. 
Hue and Gabet, severely criticised by 
Prievalsky, but highly praised by S. Wells 
Williams and indorsed in the fullest de- 
gree by the vo'ume before us. 

Under such circumstances it is scarcely 
surprising that a man who had made 
Tibet his ‘life hobby” should be drawn 
by an irresistible attraction to an attempt 
to surmount the barriers that had hitherto 
proved impassable. 

Mr. Rockhill is a man well adapted to 
the undertaking. A thorough scholar and 
linguist, with pleasant manners, easily 
adapting himself to people and customs, of 
fine physique and great powers of endur- 
ance, indomitable in purpose, bold but 
not rash, he made the most of his natural 
adaptation for the work by the most care- 
ful preparation. Having been attached 
to the United States Legation in Peking in 
1884, he spent four years in the study of 
the Chinese language and customs, to 
such good purpose that a.mere change of 
dréss served to practically transform him 
from an American into a Celestial. He 
also improved every opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with the different Tibetans who 
found their way tothe Chinese capital. As 








*Tat LAND OF THE LAMAS. NOTES OF A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH CHINA, MONGOLIA AND TIBET, WITH 
MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. By WILLIAM Woop- 
VILLE ROCKHILL. The Century Co. Price, $3.50. 





a rule they were very reticent, apparently 
fearing the use that might be made of 
their help, especially in the study of the 
language. He, however, succeeded in 
gaining the friendship of an intelligent 
lama from Lh’asa, and was able’ with his 
assistance to gain a good knowledge of 
the Tibetan language and customs. 

At last, in. the winter of 1888, he felt 
sufficiently well equipped for his difficult 
and dangerous undertaking. . Divesting 
himself of everthing European except his 
barometer and other instruments, and 
with one Chinese servant, who had already 
served an apprenticeship in Chinese 
Turkestan with Captain Younghusband, 
he left Peking for the Tibetan frontier. 
Seeing that the only approximately suc- 
cessful attempts to enter the country had 
been from the north, he directed his 
course to the Kokonor, passing through 
the provinces of Shan-hsi and Kan-su. 
On the latter of these two, still very little 
known to Europeans, he gives most valu- 
able information. At Hsi-ning the ques- 
tion of securing official recommendation 
and protection was decided in the negative 
on the ground that it would probably 
hamper fully as much as it would help 
his investigations, if, indeed, by calling 
attention to him it did not effectually 
prevent him from reaching Lh’asa or even 
less important places. Carefully avoid- 
ing the officials, he set about securing 
guides and servants, improving the time 
in examining. the large lamasery and 
temple at Kumbum. After disappoint- 
ments such as would have completely 
discouraged most men, he succeeded at 
last in forming his caravan and started. 

From that point till he reached Chinese 
territory again at Ta-chien-lu, the story is 
one continuous record of privation and 
peril. The rarefied air of the high alti- 
tudes (some of the passes reaching over 
16,000 feet) made a strain upon the 
strength of both animals and men, 
which the frugal diet of tea and parched 
barley could scarcely meet; but still more 
constantly present was the danger from 
the lamas, who looked with intense sus- 
picion upon every one whose appearance 
was at all out of the accustomed line of 
travelers. The Chinese, wherever they 
were found, were friendly; but the natives 
were hostile, and the lamaseries especially 
were objects of dread. Still he pressed 
on, never losing his purpose of reaching 
the capital until he reached the city of 
Jyekundo. There he found further 
progress barred completely. Indeed, his 
stay there was full of danger, and, taking 
advantage of a momentary hesitation of 
the chief, giving up even his cherished 
plan of visiting some of the cities of South- 
eastern Tibet, he hurried to the Chinese 
border. The fate he escaped befell, in a 
measure, two servants whom he was 
obliged to leave behind him. As soon as 
the chief found that the principal un- 
known mau had gone, orders were sent 
out to seize him and bring him back dead 
or alive. In default of him the two men 
were seized, chained and imprisoned, and 
it was only after the interference of some 
of the Chinese there that they were re- 
leased. 

The story of adventure is, however, by 
no means all or the most interesting part 
of the book. From beginning to end it 
will be to many a revelation, a lesson in 
geography, ethnology and religion with 
contributions to social science, which is 
most fascinating. The number and wide 
distribution of the lamas far surpass 
the common belief. The estimate of three 
lamas to every Tibetan household gives a 
conception of the power of that class, 
while innumerable instances of their in- 
tense superstition and ignorance describe 
their character most forcibly; and the fact 
of there being lamaseries containing from 
1,000 to 4,000 monks as far north as Kum- 
bum and up to the very borders of Ta- 
chien-lu shows the wide reach of their pow- 
er and makes it clear why access to their 
country has been and is so difficult. But 
while the lamas, their customs, influence 
and character furnish the most prominent 
features of the book, scarcely less interest 
gathers about the other inhabitants, the 


. wild Golok, the Mongols of the Ts’aidam 


and the smaller Hill tribes each receiving 
full attention. Articles of commerce, 
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formations,are described with the ease and 
accuracy of the accomplished scholar 
and as fully as if the writer had nothing 
to do but note them in the most leisurely 
manner possible. The book abounds in 
vivid description. The Guilt-offering at 
Tankar, the crossing of the Dre’chu, the 
barren wastes of the Kokonor and the 
Ts’aidam, the luxuriant valleys of the 
Dren-kou, the forbidding walls of the 
lamaseries with their suggestions of un- 
comfortable apartments within, the Tibet- 
au tents, the long lines of porters laden 
with bricks of tea, the living Buddha of 
the Kokonor—a young man of nineteen 
with a fair share of human curiosity— 
the Chinese pilgrim prostrating himself 
every two stepson his way to Lh’asa, all 
stand out most vividly before the reader. 
One of the amusing scenes is when an 
American in the guise of a Chinaman dis- 
courses.gravely to a company of lamas on 
the state of Buddhism im foreigu lands, 
telling of the esoteric Buddhists, the Ma- 
hatmas, and the wonderful doctrines for 
which the West is indebted to Tibet, at all of 
which these original authorities were im- 
mensely amused. Unfortunately they de- 
nounced the new school as rankly hereti- 
cal, and as imposing a heavy tax on 
Western credulity. 

A cordial tribute is paid to the Roman 
Catholic missions at Ta-chien-lu, altho 
earlier references do not, we are sorry 
to see, indicate a firm belief on the 
part of the author in the value of 
mission work. Special reference should 
be made to the Supplementary notes 
and tables. The student will find treas- 
ures in the account of the early ethnog- 
raphy of the Kokonor and Eastern Tibet, 
the Tibetan Syllabary and the itinerary 
with the barometric observation, but all 
will enjoy the statement as to the famous 
six-syllable prayer, and the account of the 
origin of the Tibetan people translated 
from the ‘‘ Mani Kambum” which re- 
minds us most forcibly of the story the 
Kurds tell of the origin of their own peo- 
ple. 

In style the book is a simple record of 
facts with no attempt at fine writing, but 
intensely interesting. If any criticism in 
this line were offered it might be that there 
is a too constant use of native phrases 
and names. This undoubtedly conduces 
to absolute accuracy of geographical and 
statistical statement, but for the average 
reader it is somewhat confusing. One 
lack, we hope, will be made up in the next 
edition. There should be a glossary of 
such Chinese and Tibetan words as are 
in constant use. Most of them can be 
found by means of the Index, but that 
method is tedious and somewhat unsatis- 
factory. 

The general effect of the book is to 
create a desire for more; and the reader 
will scarcely be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Rockhill is again on his way with 
improved equipment to continue his re- 
searches in the Land of the Lamas, 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE IN- 
SPIRATION QUESTION. 


It is by no means an accidental matter 
that the problem of the inspiration and in- 
errancy of the Sacred Scriptures has be- 
come the burning question of the hour in 
biblical and theological criticism. The atti- 
tudes assumed by the various sections and 
schools of theological thought on the detail- 
problems and general character of Higher 
Criticism involved a disagreement of prin- 
ciples which had its roots in a far-reaching 
divergency of views as to the origin, char- 
acter and history of the biblical records. 
It is just here where we must seek for the 
fundamental ‘“‘deep chasm” which the 
lamented Delitzsch in his last years main- 
tained as existing between the old and the 
new theology. It is here where the great 
battle between faith and unfaith must be 
fought to the bitter end. The recognition 
of this fact is nowhere more widely and 
deeply felt than in Germany, the source and 
fountain head of nearly all theological 
innovations, both good and bad; and it is 
there, too, that the deeply fundamental 
character of the present controversy is 
appreciated in its full length, breadth and 
depth.. As a result there is a shifting of 
forces in order to secure the best strate- 
gical points in the struggle, for the convic- 
tion is quite generally spread in the Father- 





ijand, even in conservative and confessional 
circles, that the battle caunot be won by 
clinging to the defenses made by the great 
dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but that a readjustment 
of the line of battle, a change of front and 
new defenses are necessary in order to meet 
the new tactics and arms of the enemy. 
In other words, it is being recognized as a 
necessity to recast the traditionsl views and 
teachings of the Church concerning the 
Scriptures, and that this is necessary for 
the sake of, and in the best interests of, the 
Scriptures themselves. The authority of 
the Scriptures as the Word of God can be 
maintained only by the sacrifice of the 
mechanical and verbal inspiration theory 
current among the literalists of the Church. 
Among the many voices heard in plea of 
such a readjustment, probably the most sig- 
nificant is that of Professor Dieckhoff, of 
Rostock. Altho his chair is that of Church 
history yet he is a veteran dogmatician of 
copservative Lutheranism. In his volume 
* Die Inspiration und Irrthumslosigkeit 
der heiligen Schrift” (1891, pp. 110, Leipzig, 


“Justus Naumann), he writes both as a dog- 


matician and as a Church historian. The 
volume is not an e2-professo discussion of 
the vexed problem, either exegetically, 
philosophically or historically. It aims to 
prove one important point from the annals 
of the Church, namely, that the absolute 
inspiration.and inerrancy theory is not that 
of the Church in its best periods and its 
best representatives. Dieckhoff proceeds 
from the premises, that the actual facts as 
produced by biblical criticism prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the Scriptures, 
in so far as they are also tbe product ofa 
human factor, are not free from human 
errors, and that the old inspiration theory 
is irrevocably lost, being absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with undeniable facts. The mainte- 
nance of this view by Dieckhoff, who is the 
senior of the strictest theological faculty in 
all Germany, is not so great a surprise as 
the determined aggressiveness with which 
he reiterates it. His tone is that of a radi- 
tal. It is an actual fact that thereis nota 
singl¢ theological professor in the Father- 
land, who defends the old inspiration theory, 
just as there is not one who accepts the uni- 
form Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
In this respect Dieckhoff’s position has even 
a greater representative than individual 
significance. His method and manner are 
new, even where at first sight they do not 
seem so. He selects especially Augustine 
and Luther as the representatives-of the 
best theological thought of the Church, and 
by means of an abundance of citations from 
their writings attempts to demonstrate 
that they cannot be used legitimately as 
defenders of the absolute inspiration the- 
ory. In this point he certainly is success- 
ful, that he shows that both of these 
fathers speak of the origin and character 
and contents 6f portions of the Scriptures, 
especially of their human sides and authors, 
in a way that is irreconcilable with the 
strict theory of the dogmaticians. But in 
his positive thesis, namely, that they can be 
cited with right and reason by those who in 
our day teach that the Scriptures do err in 
circumstantials and non-essentials, he is not 
successful. While Luther, Augustine and 
others speak concerning the Scriptures in 
a way that suggests the possibility of such 
errors, they nowhere acknowledge or main- 
tain their actual existence, It is well 
known that Luther particularly held some 
rather free views on certain books of the 
Bible, notably James, Revelation and Es- 
ther; but he nowhere states they are erro- 
neous. Probably it is not fair to press the 
Reformer’s writings fora definite answer 
on this question, since it is well known that 
he never regarded the Seripiwres as a litera- 
ture but maintained a practical standpoint 
exclusively over against themi. His discus- 
sions of literary biblical questions were pure- 
ly incidental and subordinate. Practically 
the Scriptures were in every iota for him the 
sure Word of God, and that is what Dieck- 
hoff claims they are still, all the same if 
their absulute inerrancy is discarded. Indeed 
it is just here tbat our author, and many 
with him, take a new departure and break 
new ground. Their further thesis is that 
the authority of the Scriptures as the Word 
of God does not depend upon their absolute 
accuracy as a literature, but upon the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti in the Word 
convincing and converting the heart of the 
truth of the Gospel message here revealed. 
They regard it as a gain and not as a loss 
that the old inspiration theory is dropped, 
as this no longer compels Christian schol- 
ars to defend an untenable and impossible 
theory, and thus defend characteristics for 
Scriptures which the Scriptures themselves 
never claimed for themselves. The old 
inspiration theory is for them a “barrier” 
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that they teach these: views with even a 
thought of injuring the Scriptures. On the 
contrary, sound: apologetics and honest 
biblical criticism and hence the ‘best and 
only sure defense of the Scriptures are their 
ideas and ideals. 

The same is true with equal emphasis of 
the work of Dr. Erich Haupt; Die Bedeu- 
tung der heiligen: Schrift fir den Evangel- 
ischen Christen (Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klas- 
ing, 1891, pp. 98). This is probably the ablest 
theoretical statement published of the 
new conservative views, especially of their 
practical bearings on the creed and life of 
the Church and the individual Christian. 
A personal interest attaches itself to this 
discussion, in so far as Haupt was for many 
years a defender of the absolute theory, and 
only step by’step felt himself forced by the 
facts of honest criticism to give it up. 
Among other things he states that “it is a 
worshipful providence of God that he 
through the development of biblical criti- 
cism, has deprived us of all false crutches 
with which we thought to support our 
faith, and has left only the one royal road 
open to us, namely, the road of faith and 
experience (Glawbenserfahrung) of the ef- 
fects of the Holy Scriptures on us and in 
us.” In this way the Scriptures become 
for the individual the sure word of salva- 
tion without the necessity of resorting to a 
scientific demonstration of their reliability 
in inerrancy. For the use in the Church 
and congregations too there is a great gain, 
namely, this, that the whole stress is laid 
upon the effects of the Scriptures, and their 
origin is le‘t to scientific research. 

The brochure of Probst Kier, ‘‘ Bedarf 
es eine besondere  Inspirations-lehre?” 
Kiel, E. Homann, 1891, pp. 32), has already 
1 history: It was Kier whose moderately 
advanced théses on the inspiration ques- 
tion gave the first impetus to the discus- 
sion of the problem in the conservative 
circles of Schleswig, and, indeed, all North 
Germany. His views are practically those 
of Dieckhoff and Haupt.- He maintains that 
we need hold fast onl>,to the fact of inspi- 
ration, but need no special inspiration 
theory. He advocates that the existence of 
human errors in the Scriptures should not 
be discussed in sermons or in congregation- 
al work in general, but that the subject 
should be fully treated in the catechetical 
classes preparing for ‘confirmation. An 
appendix by the well-known Luther spe- 
cialist, Kaweran, on Luther’s “ Stellung zur 
hetligen Schrift.” is of special worth, as 
Kaweran is an unequaled master of 
Luther’s writings, and is able to bring ina 
mass of new data. In fact, the discussion of 
Luther’s views in this and in many other 
works on the inspiration question is secur- 
ing historical justice for the first time for 
the Reformer on this point. Heretofore he 
has been abused by both foes and friends. 
We are now in a fair way to secure a cor- 
rect estimate and exhibition of his views 
on the subject of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Quite naturally there are not wanting de- 
fenders of the old views in Germany, but 
it must be acknowledged that there is not 
a prominent or really able rame among 
them. Most of these brochures or addresses, 
of which that of Pastor Victor Schulze, of 
Walsleben, entitled ‘‘ Herrlichkeit, der 
heiligen Schrift als Offenbarung Gottes,” 
is the most prominent defender. ‘are very 
rhetorical and pious, but fail to meet the 
facts in the case. Whether this can be 
done by abler pens, so that the proposed 
modification of the historic inspiration 
theory will not be necessary, remains yet to 
be seen. 
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FICTION NEW AND OLD. 


The Tragic Comedians. By George Mer- 
edith. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
This is a neat and tasteful edition of George 
Meredith’s novel, with a portrait and the 
autograph signature of the author repro- 
duced on the cover. Mr. Meredith has his 
hosts of admirers in America who will be 
glad to welcome his books in every form. 
The Tragic Comedians is a story of the 
Meredith stamp, vigorous, full of manner- 
isms, original, audaciously bold in its pro- 
jections, and certainly interesting despite 
many points of repellance. The tragic cen- 
ters of thé work seem to us powerful, but 
conventionally powerful—powerful in the 
abstract more than in the concrete. Itisso 
with all of his stories. We are too much 
avare of the machine. Still Meredith is a 
genius. A Daughter of Heth. By Wil- 
liam Black. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.) With this edition of Mr. Black’s well- 
known novel we have as the frontispiece a 
800d portrait of the-novelist. A Daughter 
of Heth is not Mr. Black’s best story, but it 

















Minister. A Farce in Four Aetts.. By Ar- 
thur W: Pinero. (New York: John W. 
Lovell Company. $1.25.) If thisisa farce, 
and wesuppose that it is, we should not be 
willing” to’ read one every day: Hu- 
mor of Mr. Pinero’s peculiar sort is 
too heavy for a constant diet and too 
tasteless for an occasional delicacy. 
We send it back to the kitchen: 
Pastels of Men, Translated from the 
French of Paul Bourget, by Katherine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00.) Six short stories translated with 
rare skill and made into a book which is 
notably neat and attractive. The stories 
are French in substance and in art; and their 
charm is not destroyed by the change from 
the original to the beautiful English of 
Mrs. Wormeley. Bion the Wanderer. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents.) This is No. 95 of 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. The story is re- 
printed from the New York Ledger, and is 
of the slow-moving sensational class of ro- 
mances in which villainy, after a season of 
torture, dies to slow music in the glare of 
red lights. -For the Defence. By B. L. 
Farjeon. (New York: John W. Lovell 
Company. 50 cents.) A story of consider- 
able interest, cleverly written. The plot is 
well laid and adroitly developed, and the 
characters seem real and living. Jt may not 
be the highest intellectual food, but a story 
like this does have its place at the literary 
feast, not as literature, nor yet as art, but 
as something of kin to both and very pleas- 
ing once ina while. Prisons of the Air. 
By Moncure D. Conway. (New York: The 
United States Book Co. 50 cents.) Mr. Con- 
way is nothing if not radical. This novel 
dips pretty deep into life, and stirs up the 
dregs of doubt, fear and revolt. As a story 
it is not much, the art of it is convention- 
al; its philosophy is not ‘pleasing. 
A First Family of Tasajara. By Bret 
Harte. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) Mr. Harte has but one string to his 
violin, but the instrument itself is a Cre- 
mona, and he fiddles on the lone strand 
with magical effect. We have grown a 
trifle tired of his monotonous titles, and 
we know just what the general outfit of his 
story is to be before we have read a word; 
but yet we read and are entertained. Genius 
is a queer thing, and A First Family of 
Tasajara gives forth shocks of the true 
charge—volts.of it at intervals. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot rid ourselves of the impres- 
sion that a new string or two—see how 
gracefully we mix up our allusions!—a new 
string or twoon the fiddle, and a trifle of 
change in handling the bow would be a 
great relief to both Mr. Harte and his ad- 
mirers. Mariam; or, Twenty-One 
Days. By Horace Victor. (London; Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00.) There is something 
decidedly fresh and good in this story which 
is a romance pure and simple, written with 
evident delight. The style, tho somewhat 
that of a tyro, communicates a certain en- 
thusasm, and the Oriental coloring is viv- 
idly attractive. To those of our readers 
who are tired of humdrum realism, and 
are hungry and thirsty for a bit of harmless 
and fresh-flavored romance we point out 
Mariam with confidence. It is wholesome: 
it smacks of imagination unspoiled; it is 
not great; but it is as grateful to the tired 
mind as a nap in a hammock. 
Miserere. A Musical Story. By Mabel 
Wagnalls. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.00.) Thisis a pretty little book; not 
prettier, however, than the simple story it 
contains. There is nothing particularly 
striking or original in its contents—nothing 
of vigorous pri mise; but one is touched as 
one reads. That Stick. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
$1.00.) The average of this author’s work is 
here reached, which is giving the story no 
uncertain praise. Women and girls will 
find more in such a novel than men possibly 
can. Indeed, it is to be expected that girls 
will—if they read Miss Yonge’s books at all 
—be glad of this new story and fall upon it 
at once. The New Mistress. A Tale. 
By George Manville Fenn. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 50cents.) Thisis No. 
129in Lippincott’s “‘Series of Select Nov- 
els.” It is a story of English life which 
flickers along the edge of the sensational, 
and has a plot sufficiently strong to keep in- 
terest piqued to the end. Back from 
the Dead. By Saqui Smith. (New York, 
Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents.) The Un- 
known Library, which began with ‘ Mlle. 
Ixe,” reaches its twelfth volume with this 
romantic little story. Like most of its pred- 
ecessors, Back From the Dedd is a bright, 
readable fiction, drawing its interest 
mainly from the plot and unusual 






































incidents it contains. Not <All 
in Vain. By Ada Cambridge. (New 
York; D. Appleton & Co, $1.00.) Sim. 
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ply and charminely written; this story of 
Australian life will command the reader’s 
attention from the first. The descriptions 
are striking, and the incidents are many 
and interesting. In its plot All in Vain 
cannot claim originality, but some novel 
situations are introduced and the drama, as 
a whole, is full of force. Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
This is called a “‘ West Point Romance” 
for sub-title. The story divides its interest, 
however, between Miss Bagg’s quiet home 
and the commencement season of the U. S. 
Military Academy. It is a bright and enter- 
taining book, one of the best pieces of fic- 
tion of the season. Imaginary Conver- 
sations. By Walter Savage Landor. With 
Biographical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Charles Crump. Six volumes. Vol. IV. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) A por- 
trait of Landor at the age of sixty-five faces 
the title-page of the fourth volume of this 
superb edition of the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions now before us. Certainly both editor 
and publisher have labored successfully to 
make an acceptable presentation of the 
stormy old poet’s dialog essays. It is an edi- 
tion fair tosee and good to have. Moreover, 
the price sets it witbin the reach of every- 
body. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggins. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cents.) Mrs. Bird’s little 
daughter, with Christmas for her birthday, 
was named Carol, and a sweet little carol 
she was. Altho unable to walk she planned 
a Christmas dinner and a Christmas tree 
for nine poor children. It is one of the few 
really attractive little books for the little 
ones who are just beginning to read. 

Lady Gay and Her Sister. By Mrs. 
George Archibald. (Chicago: Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association.) This 
is a pleasing little story told in a way to 
charm the childish mind. Wesympathize 
with the papa who cannot write poetry even 
a little bit. 

Stories of Many Lands. By Grace Green- 
wood. (New York: United States Book 
Co.) We have here eighteen very short 
stories by a writer who knows all about the 
little ones who will be glad to see her por- 
trait on opening the book. 

Syd Belton. By G. Manville Fenn. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. Fenn has a 
good knack of story-writing, and he has put 
it to excellent account in this book for 
boys. Itis the “story of a boy who would 
not go to sea’? but who had plenty of ad- 
ventures all thesame. We have not often 
read a better book of its kind. ——Another 
excellent story by the same author and from 
the same publishers is The Crystal Hunt- 
ers, which tells of some jolly boys who seek 
adventure and find it among the caves and 
glaciers of the Alps. 

Princess Ilse, translated from the Ger- 
man by Florence M. Crouise, with illustra- 
tions by J. E. Bundy (Chicago, Albert, Scott 
& Co., $1.25), is a pretty little book neatly 
printed and illustrated. It is a German 
story for children, and has all the peculiari 
ties of the German imagination and taste. 
Much of it is most too deep for the ordinary 
child to dream out its meaning; still the 
story has a simple charm. 

Jack and Jill. A Love Story. By W. E. 
Brown. Illustrated by Elizabeth Curtis. 
(San Francisco: Wiiliam Doxey. $2.50.) 
This is a book for grown-up folk as well as 
for children, and it is a curious and taking 
medley of prose and verse; besides it isa 
beautiful volume in make-up. The Intro- 
duction will be interesting to the admirers 
of Mother Goose, and the metrical render- 
ings cannot fail to charm many readers. 
This beautiful book is published for the 
benefit of the Silver Street Kindergarten 
Society of San Francisco. 

The Story of Gottlieb. By William F. 
Warren, President of Boston University. 
(Meadville, Penn.: Flood & Vincent. 60 
cents.) This beautiful little book contains 
a simple story meant to teach us how to 
grow toward the perfect life. We do not 
envy the person who can read it and not 
feel the better for the experience. 

Kate Thurston’s Chautauqua Circles, 
by Mrs. Mary H. Field (Meadville, Penn., 
Flood & Vincent, $1.00), isa well imagined 
and cleverly written story of Chautauqua 
circles, and the pleasures and profits of 
them. It gives insight into a new and 
beautiful phase of American life, and is full 
of the spirit which is doing so much for the 
liberal enlightenment of the masses, It is 
a thoroughly wholesome book. 

The Days of Queen Mary. (The Religious 
Tract Society, London; Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, Agents.) This is a new edi- 
tion of a work purporting to give the par- 














ticulars of the “ Restoration of Romanism 
and the Sufferings of the Martyrs. during 
that Period.’’ 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Classical Poems. By William Entriken 
Baily. (Press of Robert Clarke & Co.,Cin- 
cinnati.) These poems are not classical, 
and the prefatory essay of their author 
shows clearly that the making of them was 
an effort in the dark. Between the Cen- 
turies, and Other Poems. By Jane Amanda 
Read. (Boston: Henry A. Young & Co.) 
Taking the express aim of the poet into 
consideration we think that she has suc- 
ceeded very well. Her verses doubtless will 
or have already found sympathetic readers. 
‘Homer in Chios. An Epopee. By 
Denton J. Snider. (St. Louis: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Co.) Mr. Snider’s versification is, in 
the main, fluent and effective; but often he 
resorts to inversions and circumlocutions in 
order to make the lines come out even. 
Taking the purpose he had in view and 
measuring his art by the success achieved 
in reaching this purpose we must say that 
Homer in Chios is Mr. Snider’s best work. 
Evidently it has been a labor of love 
into which the worker’s sincerest efforts 
went without stint. The publishers 
have issued it in beautiful dress. 
“* Time Brings Roses,’’ and Other Poems. 
By Laura Porter Sanford. (New York; 
Gillis Brothers. $1.00.) The tenderness 
and sweetness of a heart true to the best in 
everything exhales from these simple, un- 
pretentious verses. Whoever reads them in 
the spirit in which they are written will 
find a good deal to make him honor human 
nature for, in its sincerity and trustfulness 
as here expressed. As the Cardinal 
Flower. By Miss Cora A. Mason. (Fulton, 
New York: Fred Bennett. $1.00.) Thisisa 
volume of easy flowing verses on subjects 
more or less attractive. The book will 
doubtless find its pleased readers among 
those who like the simple trickle of rhythm 
and rhyme. Lyrics. By Cora Fabbri. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) These are 
lyrics of promise rather than lyrics of per- 
formance; but we could, had we the space, 
quote some fine, strong bits worthy of any 
poet. Itis saddening to know that such a 
voice was stilled before it reached the 
upper register of song. 
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The Literature of France. By H. G. 
Keene, Hon. M.A., Oxon. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) This is a 


straightforward, succinct outline of the 
literature of France with a running glim- 
mer of sound criticism along its margin. 
We use the word glimmer, because Mr. 
Keene’s space has not admitte1 of a more 
than touch and-go method. His book is 
largely based on Mr. George Saintsbury’s 
well-known and admirable work, ‘* A Short 
History of French Literature’; but he has a 
judgment of his own and does not hesitate 
to use it. We recommend the book as of 
marked value for the general reader who 
would like to gain by the shortest route a 
fair knowledge of the rise and development 


of French literary art. ———Pictures of 
Travel. By Heinrich Heine. Two vol 
umes. (New York: John W. Lovell Com- 


pany.) This is a translation by Charles 
Godfrey Leland, and it goes as near the 
original, perhaps, as any translation into 
English can go. Heine wasa genius anda 
most eccentric one, a somersaulter, some- 
times a mountebank, always brilliant, often 
glorious, and at rare points absolutely mas- 
ter of divine expression. It goes with the 
saying that translation leaves behind the 
distinctive, essential element of the origi 
nal; but it brings over the thought anda 
certain smack of the style, a decided 
corruscation of the wit, a hint of the 
satanic snarl, and a broad flash of the 
man’s strange, distorted view of life. 
Lectures on the History of Literature. 
Delivered by Thomas Carlyle, April to 
July, 1838. Now printed for the first time. 
Edited with preface and notes. By Pro- 
fessor J. Reay Greene. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) One springs with 
eagerness to catch a book like this as it 
comes from the press. Something from 
the pen of Thomas Carlyle—something now 
offered for the first time to the general 
public—is not to be tossed aside. These 
lectures, however, are not models and they 
do not strike us as extremely characteristic 
of Carlyle; indeed, they are but reports of 
the lectures taken down by Mr. Thomas 
Chisholm Anstey at the time of their de- 
livery. We find them vigorous, thought- 
ful, interesting, and certainly charged more 
or less with Carlyle’s peculiarities. By the 
way, was Carlyle a master of Italian and 
could he quote from the original of Dante 
ina lecture? He had, we know, some knowl- 
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edge of the language; but we had the im- 
pression that he was not able to speak it. 
———Wells of English. By Isaac Bassett 
Choate. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
The student of English literature cannot go 
amiss in reading this book, for the author 
of it while making little pretension to pro- 
found criticism has a happy way of suggest- 
ing what to look for in reading the minor 
lines of the great score of early song and 
story. We have here forty sketches, be- 
ginning with Thomas of Erceldoune and 
ending with John Evelyn, clearly conceived 
and sharply drawn. They afford just the 
view most desirable to the average reader 
interested in gaining a general knowledge 
of those humbler geniuses who helped to 
lay the foundations of our language and 
its literature. Transplanted Shame. A 
Quartette Symposium. (New York: Lew 
Vanderpoole & Co. 25cents.) This book, 
so the publishers announce on its title-page, 
is written by four of New York’s most 
prominent citizens. If this announcement 
is true; then New York has four prominent 
citizens who are not much of book writers. 
The work reminds us of boarding-house 
hash warmed over the hundredth time. We 
do not wonder that the citizens aforesaid 
have been unwilling to lend their names to 
such a “‘symposium.”’ - 











A Primer of Browning. By F. Mary 
Wilson. (London: Macmillan & Co. %5 
cents.) “‘Good wine needs no bush,” is a 
maxim that holds good with poetry. If 
there were no other reason for suspecting 
that Browning was not a really great poet 
the fact that every week brings forth a new 
key to the obscurities of his verse would be 
enough to put even a duffer on his guard. 
There is one turn that this little book will 
well serve. Those persons who wish to ap- 
pear wise in the presence of Browning 
cranks can, by careful study of its pages, 
do about as well in showing off a varied 
Browning knowledge as can those who have 
wearily plodded through the unmitigated 
verbal tangles of ‘‘ Sordello,” ‘“ Pippa 
Passes,” and all the rest. 


Under the title of Sassanidische Siegel- 
steine Dr. Paul Horn and Dr. Georg 
Steindorff have published in Berlin a work 
on the Sassanian gems. It is a fine folio of 
fifty pages, published under the patronage 
of the Royal Museum of Berlin. The de- 
scription of the gems is the work of Dr. 
Steindorff, and the deciphering of the leg- 
ends is by Dr. Horn. Six plates at the 
close of the volume are devoted to clearly 
drawn sketches of the gems selected from 
the collection of the Royal Museum at Ber- 
lin. An interesting comparative table of 
the Pehlevi alphabet is added. This is pre- 
pared by Prof. Julius Euting. The whole 
work should prove a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Sassanian gems. 


Our remark in the issue of February 18th 
on the ** Life of Christ,’’ by. the Rev. 8S. J. 
Andrews, as Jikely to prove especially ac- 
ceptable to readers who sympathize with 
the Irvingite view, was intended to apply 
to the strong and vivid treatment of the 
human elements of our Lord’s history and 
to an interesting fact in the outside history 
of the author. The remark was not in- 
tended, as we understand it has been inter- 
preted in some quarters, to imply a secta- 
rian trend or limitation in the book. Quite 
to the contrary, we have called attention in 
the same notice to the absence of narrow 
dogmatism in the book and to its genuine 
catholicity. 


The Appletons have just published an 
“abridged and revised” edition of Social 
Statics and the Man vs. the State, by Her- 
bert Spencer. The abridgment is done by Mr. 
Spencer, and seems to contain what is vital 
in the fuller edition, tho Mr. Spencer him- 
self remarks in the preface that “‘ large and 
constructively important parts are omit- 
ted.”” It is, however, a welcome relief to 
hard-worked readers to get an abridgment 
with which the author is fairly well satisfied. 
In the same volume are published the four 
articles from the Contemporary Review of 
1884, which were published under the title 
which they retain in this volume. 


Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible House 
in this city, has brought out two new wall 
maps of places in Bible History, one for 
Old Testament places and one for places 
mentioned in the New Testament. They 
are arranged for use in the Bible-class and 
Sunday-school. The outlines are very dis- 
tinct. The names are put on in full-faced 
letters, easily read at adistance The geo- 
graphical outlines of neighboring countries, 
the course of rivers, mountains, etc., are 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“WELL Out of It” is the title of a new 
story by Mr. John Habberton. 

--Miss Wormeley, the translator of 
Balzac, is said to be engaged ona biography 


--The opening chapters of a new novel 
by Thomas Hardy, “The Pursuit of the 
Well-Beloved,” are shortly to appear in The 
TWustrated London News. 


..‘*The Dead Nymph, and Other Po- 


ems,” by the late Charles Henry Liiders, 
edited by his friend, Mr. Frank Dempster 
Sherman, is in the press of the Scribners. 


..-Mr. Leslie Stephen has written to the 
London Times to propose that a fund 


should be raised for the pore. as 
in estminster 


..The Harpers’ will soon bring out a 
new volume of short stories by Mr. Rich- 


ard Hardin; Davis, called “‘ Van Bibber and 
‘Gallegher’”’ has already 


...Messrs. Longman announce the late 
Lord sete’ new volume of poems, 
’; a new volume by Sir Edwin 


Wife, and 


Other Poems ”: and a volume of miscella- 
neous essays by Mr. J. A. Froude. 


..Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 


nounce, “ The Governor, and Other Stories,” 


a new volume by Mr. George A. Hibbard; 
‘Essays on German Literature,’ by Prof. 


handbook of 


Greek Archeology, by Mr. A. S. Murray. 


Collins, the 


journalist and magazine writer, died in 
this city on the 23d of last month. He was 
anative of Newfoundland, and while still 


a formidable 


figure in Canadian journalism. In 1886 he 
came to New York from Toronto to ‘take 
editorial control of The Epoch, which was 
just being launched. This position he re- 
signed a year or two later, and afterward 
confined himself to miscellaneous work. 
Tho without university training, his strong- 
ly marked characteristics, his alertness, 
versatility, restless insistence, ready con- 
power, and unerring instinct 
for topics of interest and the right treat- 
ment of them, gave him command of an 
enviable future in his profession. His chief 
work of permanent value was “The Life 
and Times of Sir John A. Macdonald.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST OUT. 


Dr. Fulton’s New Book. 
THE CHALCEDONIAN DECREE: 


or, Historical Christianity misrepre- 
sented by Modern Theology, confirmed 
by Modern Science and untouched by 
Modern Criticism. Being the Inaugural 
Series of the Charlotte Wood Slocum 
Lectures delivered at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
By JOHN FUL- 


gan, in November, 1891. 
TON, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


ence and the Faith.” 
cents. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF MY EPISCO- 


PATE. By Rt. Rev. W. INGRAHAM KIP, 
D.D., Bishop of California. 12mo, cloth, 


with portrait of the author, $1.50. 


*,* For sale at all leading booksellers. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


By the 
late AUBREY L. MOORE, author of *‘ Sci- 
12mo, cloth, 75 





FIRST EDITION 
10,000 


NOT ON CALVARY. 


A Pilea for Meditation in the 
Temptat on in the 


Wilderness. 
LEATHERETTE, GILT TOP, 35 CENTS. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 


718 AND 720 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HEADQUARTERS 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
New and Old. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


CHOICE AND CHEAP. 
New Catalogs. 


TIBBALS BOOK 00,, 26 Warren &t., N. Y. 






‘ March 3, 1399, 











The Authorized Life of 


Spurgeon, 


FROM THE USHER’S DESK TO THE : 
TABERNACLE PULPIT. 


By Rev. R. SHINDLER, with & Portraits of Mr. 
Spurgeon, Family Portraits, and @6O — 
Spurgeon’ bird sey ‘The Stockwell Oxphen 
n’s lace; The we oan 
is Home | Study at tk gs 
Spurgeo urgeon pod Mentone, and other Tilustratinn; 
equal interest. 13mo, cloth, $1.50 (sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price). 


“This is the best biography of the t London 
her. It was pre) Turing hs his ifetime under 
could have farms super — San ae Sel that nobody 
id have furnished bu ¢ himself, and it ‘would have 
ap) within a few weeks if he had lived. Pre- 
pared in this way, AN a mee peg + IN ALL BUT 
THE FOR it me be received as unquestionably au- 
Sagration ‘odd much to the value 


thentic. 
of the ee jraminer. 
Spurgeon’s review of 
wh : Book Tom advance sheets) 
written d ng his diness, 


say of the writer and his sur- 
roun <; “hc gerrepbesdmeeeacenebomeed 
new 


The issue of this volume has been withheld a few days 
in order to include an account of Mr. Spurgeon’s last 
days and death. 


Spurgeor's Latest Books. 


HEQUE Boon oF’ THE BANK oF 
TRAE Bala mises arranged fo’ 

daily use. ee gr experimental comments. 

Nearly 400 He, 12mo, cloth: rine side, $1.50. 

“When it is stated that this well-named book _con- 

+g 4 Promise for Each in the Year, 

| A — by the peinoe of prac- 

d experimen reac en as D 

said toc commend it as iret in i its tines.” %—Ohrist. In- 


THE SA T-CELLARS, PROVERBS AND 

+1 Ay INGS. Together with Home- 
hereo ndsomely oe 
0, illuminated eieth. gilt side, $1.50. 3d thousa: 


denen wextoo— 6 A Com: pmpanion Vo Volame—M oy 
Bound uniform $1.50. 


“*In these = volumes Mr. S argeon n has Sprpished 
valuable ay eee This vol- 
ike the ieee will be eagerly secured.”— British 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A, C ARMSTRONG & SOM, 61, 10b St; 7 
G.P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


271 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KUR- 
DISTAN, including a summer in the 
upper Karun region and a visit to the 

' Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. ISABELLA 
Birkp BiIsHop (Miss Bird), Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Scottish Geograph- 
ical Society, author of ‘Six Months in 
the Sandwich Islands,” ‘‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” etc., etc. Two vol- 
umes, fully illustrated, 8vo, $6.50. 


* oe. spite of all he disadvantages arising from the 
er notes, and the circumstances under which 

is! 's book is one of the most 

e of the season.’’—The Scots- 
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“One wet aside the work with a hearty eipiention 
one the ——- pes for the missionaries of w 


7,000 WORDS OFTEN ‘MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. A complete handbook of 
difficulties in English Pronunciation, 
including an unusually large number 
of proper Names, and words from For- 
eign Languages. .By WILLIAM HENRY 
P. PuyFeE. Tenth Edition, 16mo, cloth. 
Popular Edition. 5c. 

“A work of great value, which ought to be in the 
hands of every pupil in school an callene, and, in- 
deed, of every man and woman.’’—The Chicago Times. 

“The work is an invaluable manual for every one 
who would acquire the ~~ of correct pronunciation.” 
—Boston 

*,* Notes on New Books sent regularly upon applica- 


“GERMANIA” 


a Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Subscription Price, $2.00 

Sample Copies Free, 
P.O Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
BostoN ADVERTISER: “ As a helpful companion to 
those beginning the study of German, we can com- 
mend ‘Germania.’ The plan of this excellent periodi- 
calisa very wise one, and shows a very thorough 
comprehension on the part of the editor of the needs 
of home students of the German language.” i 
Carefully selected, and tgetefully 
VIEW wre eit 6 views, 30c.; views, 
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SOCIAL STATICS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. New and revised 
edition, including *‘ The Man versus the 
State,” a series of essays on political 
tendencies heretofore published sepa- 
rately. 12mo. 420 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

tia Troma the: old edition of « "Soci 
3 Gi. of others sis 


repeated w: 
he still “ot oir b a some ten years 
" of the boo land 


ment of his mature iene on the’ ebtee individu. 


als and the duty of the state 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF 
SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “ The 
Fairy-Land of Science,’ ‘Life and her 
Children,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 7 cents. 

“The book is intended for readers who would not 


ke up an elaborate niheeo goo work—those who. 
feeling: — zzied and ad Hr tin th iS prepens chaos of 


opini welcome 4 a sactint ea lution, from a 
scientific oa t of view, of Ay — which op- 
press their minds..—From the Prefac 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, author of “Claire 
Brandon,” ‘‘ French Home Life,” etc. 
No. 88, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1,00. 

This story shows a punto and admirable literar 


ts, characteristic of Yh the 
one which, unlike many of 


reader’s attention. In some res: 
a gain upon “Claire Brandon,” which will be remem- 
bered as a work of admirable quality. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





_ First Issue -of 
New Universal Edition) 


160,000 copies! 
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The New Universal Edition. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

New Riverside Paper Edition. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Bouton'’s Archaic Library, Vol. 2. 


NEW, ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Ancient ~ and ee 
FR gy a 9 OHATD PAYNE KNIGHT, 
author ¢ or of ** Worship * { Priapus. : ‘A new edition, with 


M.D, Wi Tati 

Ancient Gems, Ley a Med: 

Egy’ Figures, Anti — 

| ng ae a 8vo, noyel half Roxburgh binding, gilt 
P, 


The Story of the Stick 


In All Ages and All Lands. A Philosophical History 
and Lively Chronicle of the Stick as the Friend and 
the Foe of Man. Its Uses Abi e) 


an nch of anne 
Beal (Fernand, Michel). With an Introductor tter 
by WILLIAM EERY LBERT, and ten Tilustrations 
by ALFRED THOMPSON. 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely 


printed and tastefully bound, $1.50. 

A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. 

By a rind are Tllustrated ith 12 Photo- 

gravure P’ y 8. L.Woo a 8yo, sloth, top 

printed by Giants W 


ed: La 
pom Ty on a RP paper i Sihetctaets, 


Sent carriage free to any address on receipt of price. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


8 West 28th Street, New York. 
When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled “‘Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 

§-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F. E, GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d 8t., N. Y. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 














THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 20 Broadway.N.Y 


MUSIC. 
Music for Haster. 


Christ’s Resurrection (Sunday- 

School Service No. 7)........ 5c. 
Merrily the Easter Bells (Carol). aoe 5c. 
Over Mount Olivet ig: 5c, 
Ye Happy Easter Bells « “ 5c. 
First Easter Day “ Whiteley. 5c. 

















Christ Our Passover samen, - . Marsh. 20c. 
All Hail .» Hoyt. 15¢e., 
I Will Sing “  ... Parmer. 15c. 
Easter (Soprano Solo)........... Vandewater. 35c. 

“ (Contralto Solo).......... “5 35c. 
Carol Annual No. 17............. 5c. 





Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

“Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


For Musicat Peopte. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and ar Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. . W. Root’s New Course in Si ng 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
a beng methods i Ay) aon col Price of 
each volume $1.50 in p: 2.00 in cloth, St 
of a Musical Papen by G Geo, oo, A wee 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
one cong composers. by 0 $1.25. King 

deness, a R. Murray, a charming new 
a for chi dren. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, a ages, 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, fie? 
Danks. Anthems for opening and ~ Af 
services, offertory, etc., etc:, 64 pages. Price 
cents, Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 
contains anthems and 
vl HE, MUSICAL VISITOR organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly, 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co., The John Church Ce,, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E, x6th St., New York, 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STRBBINS, 
231 HYMNS. $30 PER 100 COPIES, 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 
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Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th A.ve..cor.16th St., N.¥, 

















NEW }oRx. CHRISTIAN HOME FOR IN- 
E! 175 Madison Arenas, corner 
to alcohol. —- E—_" mor- 
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rai sen 
Pith cinas. at by. ' 








EDUCATION. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Le nn ay ag RA for Harvard examinations, and all 


_— 1000 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
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Sinancial. 
THE ANTHRACITE SITUATION. 


THE situation in the anthracite trade is 
interesting from the points of view of the 
mining operator, the consumer and the 
investor. In like manner each has a 
financial interest in the problem. Practi- 
cally, all the hard coal in the United 
States is found in a tract of land in Penn- 
sylvania, comprising about four hundred 
and eighty square miles, and divided into 
three ‘‘ regions ” called the Schuylkill, the 
Lehigh and the Wyoming. The quantity 
of anthracite in this tract can be approxi- 
mately computed, and is, of course, lim- 
ited. Every ton mined lessers our supply 
by just that much. These three regions 
vary greatly in their contents. The Wy- 
oming region has of late years produced 
more than half the total output of hard 
coal. At the present place many of the 
mines will soon show signs of exhaustion, 
and it is expected that the whole of that 
region must decline in output greatly 
before many years. The Reading Railroad 
has its large estate of coal lands in the 
Schuylkill region, so that fifty years hence, 
when other more easily worked lands 
cease producing, the road will, no doubt, 
then find itself the possessor of a priceless 
property. 

Tho the amount of coal in the ground is 
limited, the mining companies can in- 
crease their annual output materially. 
There can therefore be no adjustment of 
supply to demand, unless each of the 
mining companies and imdividuals agrees 





| as to the total amount which ought to be 


mined, and also as to the proportion of that 
total output which ought to be allotted to 
him. 

There has not yet been in the coal trade 
such restriction of mining as would justify 
usinsaying thatanthracite was in the hands 
of a trust or a monopoly. The rule in all 
trades is that the surplus quantity fixes 
the price for the whole; just as in wheat 
the comparatively small percentage of that 
grain exported, gives us_ the standard of 
price to which our domestic wheat must 
conform. So in hard coal, no matter if all 
other carriers were in a strong combina- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
last year carried 15 per cent. of all the an- 
thracite, could easily, if it wished, render 
useless any agreement on the part of the 
85 per cent. as to amount of oftput or 
prices at tidewater. 

The real market for anthracite is that 
of its use for domestic purposes. Its small 
sizes and culm (waste) are sold in competi- 
tion with bituminous coal; but it seems 
better in theorizing on the subject to ad- 
mit, as Mr. Gowen once said, that the Al- 
mighty had settled the question of rivalry 
between hard and soft coal. Anthracite 
is contained in 480 square miles; bitumi- 
nous is found underlaying 200,000 square 
miles, and is in fact universal and practi- 
cally illimitable. In addition, hard coal 
sells for three times as much as soft, and 
is not so good for steam-producing pur- 
poses in locomotives and factories. In 
the face of these facts of Nature and 
trade, Mr. Gowen’s remark becomes in- 
telligible. In truth it would bea sin 
against Nature to attempt to use hard coal 
for steam production and so consume all 
the more rapidly a limited product, when 
there is an unlimited product which gives 
better and cheaper results. 

But if we are to confine hard coal, as 
we ought, to domestic uses principally, 
we are bound to adjust the mining and 
transportation cost and profits to our as- 
sumed small demand. Logically, hard 
coal ought to be sold as a luxury, with 
trade conditions arranged to that end. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the 
retail prices of anthracite have long been 
arranged on this principle, but the mining 
has not conformed to it. That is to say, 
more coal than the domestic market war- 
ranted has been dug out of the ground, 
with a resulting loss to the trade without 
corresponding gain to the retail consum- 
ers. We can, therefore, give our consent 
to any combination of anthracite carriers 
and miners, which shall result in internal 
reform, so long as prices at retail are not 
materially higher. This, in brief, is the 





present theory of the Reading leases, 





Prices at the mines at wholesale have 
been lower than the domestic retail mar- 
ket required. As the miners are paid a 
percentage of the selling price, all labor- 
ers (in spite of Powderly’s protest) may 
be expected to acquiesce in the combina- 
tion. Moreover, in any case, hard coal 
cannot be advanced much in price at re- 
tail. People prefer authracite to bitumi- 
nous iv their stoves, but there is a limit to 
that preference. Soft coal is just as good 
so far as cooking and heating goes, but is 
not so clean; yet it is used in the houses 
of the Western States and ail through 
Europe. Householders will burn bitu- 
minous instead of anthracite if there is 
too great a difference in cost. Then, too, 
oil or gas stoves are easily used. In short, 
good judges declare that there is an abso- 
lute trade limit to the retail price which 
can be obtained for hard coal. The coal 
combination must, therefore, look to the 
reform of trade abuses for its real profits; 
these cannot be got out of the general pub- 
lic. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

OvuR exports in January were enor- 

mous, again exceeding the $100,000,000 
mark. The totals were as follows: 

Jan., 92 Jan., 91 





Increase. 





Breadstuffs.... $30,147,281 $9,718,586 $20,428,695 
COAG iscesess 28,732,225 35,088,339 6,306,114 
Provisions. ..... 12,187,846 11,185,583 1,002,263 
Petroleum...... 8,247,223 3,312,225 *65,002 
Cattleand Hogs 2,881,197 + 2,294,850 536,347 
.Minor exports. 22,992,636 21,080,408 1,912,228 

Total........ $100,138,408 $82,629,961 $17,508 417 

*Decrease. 


Cotton is the only article exhibiting any 
important decline, and in this case the 
loss is exaggerated by lower values com- 
pared with 1892. The increase in bread- 
stuffs is striking, altho familiar. Our im- 
ports for the same period were $62,720,- 
112, anincrease of $419,449 for the month. 
Making due allowance for interest, freight, 
undervaluations, etc., there was a large 
merchandise balance in favor of this coun- 
try. This has evidently been liquidated by 
the return of securities in place of gold, 
unless foreigners have allowed large bal- 
ances to remain here, which is unlikely 
tonsidering the financial strain and 
necessities of Europe. 





Stocks were affected adversely by two 
influences: First, by a renewal of gold 
exports, and second, by reaction follow- 
ing the Reading deal. Gold shipments 
naturally attracted the most attention. 
Altho the season is approaching when 
we usually send gold to Europe, it was 
hoped that the demand for our bread- 
stuffs would be sufficient to stave off or 
lessen any such drain upon our gold sup- 
plies. The position of silver also strength- 
ened our desire to retain gold. Neverthe- 
less, we have shipped about $3,000,000 
within two weeks, and no reliable esti- 
mates are forthcoming as to how far the 
movement may extend. The condition of 
the exchange market shows that these 
transactions have not been profitable. The 
extraordinary excess of exports for the 
last. few months would certainly have 1e- 
sulted in our drawing gold from Europe, 
instead of shipping, had it not been for the 
return of somewhere between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000 of securities. Special rea- 
sons, therefore, exist for the earliness of 
the present afflux; and the most plausible 
reason is found in the demand from 
Austria, whose Government is about to 
resume gold payments. Itissaid that she 
may require about $100,000,000 gold for 
that purpose. It is also stated on good 
authority that her agents have already se- 
cured a portion of this amount, and that 
she intends to conduct these operations 
with as little effect upon the European 
money markets as possible. The assertion 
is supported by the apparent indifferénce 
of London, Paris and other foreign cen- 
ters. As, however, they would endeavo1 
to shift the demand upon New York, there 
will be more or less local sensitiveness un- 
til its extent is better understood. In this 
connection the greatly improved pros- 
pects for an International Monetary Con- 
ference, frequently referred to in these 
columns, is reassuring. 


As for the Reading deal, it has done the 





general market no good, On the contrary 


24. (816) 





it lett a feeling-of disappointment that the 
remainder of the market failed to sympa- | 


thize, even afterward, with the rapid ad- 
vances in the coalers. Thisinjured rather 
than benefited the bull cause. It strik- 
ingly developed the fact that the public 
had no share in the rise; that the buying 
was entirely by insiders and professional 
manipulators; that they had simply put 
up prices upon themselves, and failed thus 
far to create a market for their newly ac- 
quired stocks. It showed, also, that they 
had been compelled to take immense 
amounts of stocks sold by London; so 
that in this instance the concentration of 
stocks in strong hands was a matter of 
weakness more than strength, because of 
the temptations to large holders to realize. 
It would be rash indeed to say that the 
coalers will not be ultimately much bene- 
fited by the new combination; but there 
are enough uncertainties connected with 
it to make the coal stocks active specula- 
tives for some time to come. It hardly 
seems likely that State interference will 
be successful, the originators of the 
scheme having skillfully anticipated all 
such contingencies. The prospects of their 
attaining a complete monopoly of the 
Eastern markets do not, however, seem 
favorable. ‘There is, moreover, danger of 
renewed labor agitation, as well as the 
probability of stimulating the competition 
of the bituminous product. These, as 
well as other uncertainties which have 
been created by the new state of affairs, 
suggest the possibility of the coal shares 
being more profitable but less stable in- 
vestments than heretofore. 


Influences which in the long run pre- 
dominate, are on the hopeful side. Chief 
of these are continued good earnings and 
easy money. It is beyond reason to ex- 
pect that capitalists are resting satisfied 
with 2@38 per cent. and often less for 
funds on deposit. In general trade there 
is some improvement, due to the demand 
for spring. goods from the Northwest, 
Bank clearings showed an increase of 32 
per cent. over the same week last year, 
and this.at a time when speculation has 
subsided. The local dry goods trade is 
active, liberal orders coming from West- 
ern buyers. Southern trade is, of course, 
dull; but the worst has been passed and a 
better feeling prevails in spite of the low 
price of cotton. Wheat was dull and 
stronger upon unfavorable reports of the 
winter crop and rumors of syndicate buy- 
ing for higher prices. Tron has been more 
active but only at concessions. In other 
staples there was little change. The trade 
situation here is much more favorable than 
abroad. Europe is a picture of distress, 
the scarcity of food products and depres- 
sion of manufactures threatening still 
more serious discontent. What the effect 
of. these conditions here will be is a mys- 
tery. Thus far it has only resulted in an 
extraordinary demand for our breadstuffs 
and heavy returnof securities. We may 
be fortunately isolated from these draw- 
backs; but in these times of commercial 
sympathy it is only reasonable to suppose 
that our prosperity will be tempered 
somewhat by porn ¢ difficulties. 

Among recent events of importance on 
the Stock Exchange were the listing of 
$8,975,000 stock of Baltimore and Ohio on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the au- 
thorization of the Chesapeake and Ohio to 
create the new $70,000,000 mortgage and 
issue new capital stock in accordance with 
the new reorganization plan, the absorp- 
tion of the Economic Gas Company of 
Chicago by a syndicate friendly to the 
Chicago Gas Trust, the settlement of all 
differences between Mr. Gould and the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas regarding In- 
ternational and Great Northern, and a 
proposal by New York and New England 
to issue a consolidated long term 4} or 5 
per cent. bond for improvements, ete. 
None of these events had much effect, ex- 
cept in case of Baltimore and Ohio, which 
was temporarily active. The new Rich- 


. mond Terminal plan is early expected, 
and there are other important railroad 
deals in contemplation which may have 
an important bearing upon prices. Rumor 
again intimates consolidation of some sort 
between Union Pacific and certain of the 
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big Granger roads, but this was denied as 
usual. Another story was-that Delaware 
and Hudson would be absorbed by New 
York Central or Pennsylvania. This also 
lacked any kind of confirmation. It was 
noticeable that all these reports were attrib- 
uted to the Vanderbilts, who are credited 
with unlimited capacity and disposition 
for absorbing great railroad properties. 
In the second week of February 88 roads 
reported an increase of 7.40 per cent. in 
earnings, and in the third week 40 roads 


vania’s January statement was a disap- 
pointment, showing a loss of $372,000 net. 
Reading’s report for the same month was 
hardly up to expectations, showing an in- 
crease of only $865 in net results. 


Money continues too plentiful to suit 
lenders, call loans averaging 14 per cent. 
Time loans on stock are 24@3 per cent. for 
one to three months. For commercial 
paper there is good demand, but the sup- 
ply is still limited. There is, however, a 
slight hardening tendency in rates, partly 
the result of gold exports and declining 
bank .reserves, as well as prospects of a 
better demand with the opening of spring 
trade. Last week the currency move- 
ment was against this center, and the 
banks also lost from Sub-Treasury opera- 
tions. In surplus reserve there was a loss 
of $3,718,600, bringing it down to $26,969,- 
700, compared with $13,630,275 this time 
last year. Specie declined $5,337,800, 
while loans expanded $4,309,000. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids at the 
Stock Exchange for bank stocks: 
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Western National... 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 27th, 1892: 
America 


Corn Exchange sceves 
Fourth. . 




















208 253 

American Exchange 153 — 

oadway............ 272 fanhattan ©o.. been ceg 181 
Butch. ‘e Sirovers’. . 18 | Mechanics’........ 19146 
Chatham............- 42 |Southern.............. 9654 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














*Feb. 27 Feb. 20. Differences. 

Loans. .........3 $480,880,000 $476,571,000 Inc. $4,309,000 
Specie.....0...... 107,814,300 113,152,100 2 9,887,800 
Legal sapaere. 52,140, 1 50,520,900 Inc. 1,619,200 
Deposits. ......... 531,938,800 531,261,800 Inc. 677,000 
Circulation.....: 5,465,600 5,457,200 Inc. 7,900 
The following shows the relation be- 


tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ 7 we $11,152,100 Dec. $5,337,800 
Legal tenders... 52,140, 50,520,900 Inc. 1.619.200 
Total reserve. .$159,94,400 $163,673,000 Dec. $3,718,600 

Reserv 
Inc. 169,250 


uired 
- 132,984,700 132,815,450 
re- 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was dull and 
steady. Rates for actual business were as 
follows: Sixty-days’ sight,4.85}@4.854; de- 


mand, 4.88}@4.88}; cables, 4.883@4.89; 
commercial, 4.84@4.844. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..Messrs. Hyde & Jackson, of 50 
Broadway, are offering $50,000 five per 
cent. gold bonds of the Hurley Water 
Co. and the Ironwood Water Works Co. 


....A newspaper published in Mexico 
states that there were thirty-eight compa- 
nies organized in the United States last year 





witha a total gold capitalization of $70,000,- 


reported a gain of 7.76 percent. Pennsyl-- 





INDEPENDENT. 





000 for the development. of industries in 
Mexico. 


.-The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad are going to build a ten- 
story building at the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Park Avenue for the accom- 
modation of the heads of departments and 
their clerks. 


It is reported that a transfer of Minne- 
sota mineral mines, consisting of 7,200 
acres, situated in Ramsdell and St. Louis 
Counties, Minnesota, was recently effected 
for in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 to a 
company of Cincinnati and Cleveland 
capitalists. The company will be incor- 
porated as the Buckeye Iron Company 
and work will be commenced immedi- 
ately. 


..The mineral output of Colorado for 
1891 foots up $83,548,934, an increase over 
1890 of $3,668,200. The average price of 
silver for 1890 was $1.04} while for 1891 it 
was only 98.55 cents. Colorado now has 
4,578,866 acres of land subject to irriga- 
tion by ditches and canals, the number of 
miles of which amount to 12,396. Great 
confidence is felt in Colorado for a good 
year in 1892. 


..Edward M. Field was brought to 
trial last week on the charge of forgery. 
When called upon to plead, his lawyers 
interposed a special plea of insanity, and 
by the direction of the presiding judge the 
question of the mental condition of Mr. 
Field was first to be decided upon. A 
jury was selected for that purpose, and 
testimony was taken during the following 
days of the week. 


.. At the annual election of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
on the 23d ulto., Mr. Samuel Sloan was 
elected President for the twenty-fifth time. 
Few men enjoy the honor of having 
been president of a great corporation for 
a quarter of a century, and too much 
credit cannot be given to Mr. Sloan for 
his management of the road. Its stock 
sold during the week up to 1604. 


..The Hon. M. D. Harter, representa- 
tive in Congress from Ohio, has done the 
country good service in his speech on the 
Free Silver bill, in which he declared 
that ‘‘it would not only not furnish a 
dollar more money to the circulation of 
the country, but would promptly, visibly, 
distinctly, radically, dangerously, ruin- 
ously, contract the currency of the coun- 
try the monte oe the President of the 


United States had set his name to the 
bill.” 


.Last year at the time of the over- 
flow of the Colorado River the tracks of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad crossing 
the desert suffered somewhat from the 
floods, and the company has just com- 
pleted twenty-six miles of relocated and 
rebuilt road. The track has been raised 
some twenty feet and many trestles con- 
structed to allow free passage of the flood 
water. The work has cost about $2,000,- 


...-A railroad has recently been com- 
pleted in the Republic of Peru by which 
the inhabited provinces of that countr 
are brought in direct communication wit 
the h of navigation of the Amazon 
River and thence to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This new railroad is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one, as it is an extension of the 
famous Orova Road. The Orova Road was 
constructed by Henry Meiggs the Ameri- 
can, who surprised San Francisco by sud- 
deniy leaving it and his creditors, and is 
considered a great triumph of engineering 
and one of the wonders of the world. 


.A report originated in Brooklyn a 
few ‘days since that Henry 8. Ives, who 
es be remembered for his financial idio- 

crasies which earned him the title of 
e ‘* Napoleon of Finance,” purchased the 
business of Journeay & Burnham of that 
city for $500,000, formed'a stock corpora- 
tion of $1,000, 000 capital, and disposed of 
the stock and made a profit of ,000. 
The report was so much in keeping with 
the now well-known methods of Ives that 
it was very generally believed; but some of 
the officers of the Journeay & Burnham 
Company have denied that he had any 
connection with it. 


..A most extraordinary accumulation 
of : money has been the condition of affairs 
in this city for a long time, and last week 
the —. deposits of the associated 
banks of the city exceeded those of any 

riod in their history. The amount was 
0,600,000 % haps used to — — 
$20, was a large average deposit for 
a bank to hold, but we are now becoming 
accustomed to figures averaging from 
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$25,000, 000 cote 08 000,000 and upward. Last 
week the N: Park Bank I led in the 
amount of soveme as it tt has been doing for 
several weeks. The banks holding $20,000, 
000 and upward are as follows: 














These are astounding figures, and it is 
+ for the ordinary mind to grasp 
em. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
wel and 24th insts., were the following 
ots: 

163 shares Branford Lock Works.............. 80 


shares Mount Morris Elec. Light Co......... ll 


128 shares United States Life Ins. 9 Fgecéudens 120 


50 s000 —~ % = _ of N. J 


"1914 40) 
r $10, 000 L. I. Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, due 1898. ..117' 
$1,000 Jersey City 7 per cent. bonds, due May, 
Mi, tn tbonededtesins a tiuaanen 4 and interest. 
$5,000 Forty-second St. and Grand St. Ferry Rd. 
first mo-t.7 per cent. bonds, due April ne 


1893 

$3,500 ssoproeten Gasligh 
cent? bonds, due July 3ist, 1901........... 

298 shares B ker St. oon ” Palton Ferry Ras 


Co 

$2,000 C. R. I. dnd P. first mort. exten. and collat, 
5 per cent. bonds, due 1934................ 102: 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co......... 150 

27 spares ae Fire Insurance Co.......... 130 

$15,000 Mil. L. S. and Western Ry. > 6 _ cent. 
hen bonds, due 1911........... 12% to a6 

e shares N. J. Zinc and Iron Co.............. 

50 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn... 


....On the night of December 17th last 
portions of Southern California were visited 
by anelectric wind storm accompanied by 
more or less severe frost. Reports hav- 
ing been telegraphed to the East that many 
owners of orange orchards had been made 
He prs by the loss, that in consequence 

hard times would prevail in Southern Cali- 
fornia during the year, that growing plants 
were destroyed, and that instead of 5,000 
car loads of fruit being shipped this year 
there would be no more than 1,000; we 
have ascertained from perteve the highest 
and best authority in Southern California 
the facts in the case. The damage by frost 
was not nearly so general as reported, the 
portions of the counties lying in the low 
valleys only being affected. The estimate 
by competent men is that the loss in San 
Diego County will not be over ten per 
cent., and that that county will ship more 
fruit than ever before in consequence of 
new orchards coming into bearing, and 
the same conditions are supposed to pre- 
vail in the other counties. Great 
activity is noted in all branches of fruit 
raising, more stock being set this year than 
ever before. The depression existing in 
Southern California is almost entirely con- 
fined to those towns and cities which a 
few years ago had booms, and they are 
now reaping the natural results. . It is 
only a question of time, however, when 
they will recover and undoubtedly go for- 
ward with great prosperity. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
March 1st on the following bonds: 

Texas and New > R,R. Co. 
Div ision) lst Mate. 6 per ce 


Mexican International R° - "Co. Ist Mtge. 6 per 
cent. 


_ VERMILYE & C0. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AlL.- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


(Sabine 








Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FEE AND TAX TITLES BOUGHT. Titles 
investigated, cleared and handled on ne 


393 Robert Street, St. ps ul, Minn. 
Ican place your idle funds with solid, conserva- 
tive national banks in the best towns in Texas, and 
send you their six-months certificate of deposit bear- 
ing interest at four per cent. (4 per cent.) per annum 
For official statements of banks and other particulars 


“A, HANSL, 


Investment Banker & Financial Agent. 
Room 314, North Texas Bank Building, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 











VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Hetate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


1733 Miles ponies ebrona 
’ 1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873—15. In 1890—9,000. 


‘Advantages: 
Good Sch Thirteen Churches, 
Water, , Gas, Tolatonee ences 
Water Power, $140,000 
fotos 
i. wees —_ expended in pu’ improve- 
moro EEDREET os as a place of 


residence, business and investment, address 
The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


LETTERS 
OF 





INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


OWN BROTHERS ur 
BANKERS. NO. ROT STR N.Y. 








FLORIDA, 
For full information inclose a two ont stam tad 


of gag ida Messenger, Lock Box 253, 


New Mesabi Iron Range 


stock in the Cincinnati, Kanawha, 
Charleston, McKinley, Chicago and 
Biwabik ‘is as safe as a Government bond 
and pays better. Write for particulars to 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


jeMer most re idl wing city in the Northwest. It 
i. ww 20,000 rpopulation, and will 2. all all provebility 
oo “from 73.00) 0 ludi: ing 139) a bui di 
vements in neluding 
Ue water-mains and 10 miles of pavi ne. bw 
improvements ®t for 1891. Write for ma 
«+ NICHOLS, Rea 
S20 joa Avenue, West Supe 








miles 
‘ice the 


MANHATTAN TRUST CONANT, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal Bepestiory Hr © Court at Trust Funds and 





‘Pranqggees a General » acne Bastnese. 
ws Interest on Balances. 


Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trastee 
er ya 
F. 9. FRENCH, 
ident. 


President. I. WATERBURY, 
A. T. TRENCH, ,Seoretary and Treas- 
JOHN L. CADWALADER Cow 
Y CADWALADER- Attorneys. 


sounds good for idle money. but 
8 Per Cent. Net soars on fot ivposstbis rove 
enue from one acre Italian Prunes in n Oregon. Invest- 
ment Share Certificates on installments. CROPS AND 
BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. Send for new Pros- 
pectus. Tuk FARM Trust & LOAN Co., Portland, Ore. 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’! Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 

114 Dearborn St., Chicage. 

Real Batate Loans and Investments. 


INVESTMENTS 
aegis 8 ee oe 
~~ Ke. for estment in 
cotate Sin e. thriv ng city of TACOMA, WASH, 
besides we oon you one-hajf the profits, § an 410 
1 first-c YW 


eer ce cent. net on mortgage loans 
—_ rr information. Best references given. A 
Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 








0 NET FIRST PORTGA E LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

Ad semi-annually by draft on Ne w 

York. Personal attention given to all 


<7 gsebost references. Address 
J. MAMILTON, Pairhaven, Wash. 


UNWATERED STOCK. 





model company. 
SURE T TO pay ai PE Cc ENT Di DIVIDEND 
F. E. SPERR Treasurer, 
IB. Wironilia Street, New York. 





Realty. Choice investments made fornon- 

Resity .< 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

ACO - = Lots from $100 and acreage from 610 

beside 8. eG property rented now for 10 mg 
cent. ides the i tnerense n <i and country properties. 

hes, garden, fruit, hop, f: iron and coal lands, 

properties. cs. Write KF. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


QAI. 000000000 cen scccks instetesoseed $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 





Under Supervision of the Banki Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 


and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in . yy of $500.00 


and $1,000.00, fully secured by first M —- 
Estate deposited w ith Trustees. aaa 


JOHN M. rolled President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS, 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


PORTLAND, OREGON.’ 


wee ave a 5 an oi ep? Ay investment of money in 
sums will commend itself to all 
sy desire a safe Ss with rofits. 
e gi name and stability of Portland, Oregon, 
yp a 
sent upon application, wit! 
details and references. ° ‘Address = ” 


T. A. ween, meAL ig, COMPANY, 
rtland, Oregen 


PULUTH'S FUTURE. 











one 000 = this year’s cro 
Dalat a cee ee matior tor Bins Ses aea'ths dis. 
wibuting center for all ‘aint eh a ge ——~ —and much 
more, erce is many cit- 
ies of 150,000 bitants, and ts erce ani 
manufacturing is rapidly inc: % buy Duluth 
property now is like ago real estate 4 
Were, 4°. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed 


C.K. LOVETT 


CO., DULUTH, MINN, 


STRONG 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... ... . . $600,000 
acposit of 6 ot i maga p, Mupenteree, 2 egeaved by 
Ae od by Fao Amount of issue 


fimcowtore.ote. » are permitted by law to invest 


EDINBURG 5 
epin H: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8 
CH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
' §3 Congress Street, Boston, Maas., or 





ork. 








The WESTERN TRUST CO.,Tacoma, Wash 





- DENVER 

eal Estate Land within five miles 
is cheaper than land the sam: oy teens nd avond 
ter of asa A = —_ size and: importance in 
pure 


Eve) 

du the ba ay mad 
dure the fa if 

have made, 


aaepe. 


sed Real 
ea 1 neal. tm 
who _ have —_ seen the property 


Maps and fall II information furnished upon = 100%, 


viet CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


ENVER, COL. 


LR. ‘CIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 P 5 
Property Bor Male at parcand accrued interest. Se. 


curities V worth double’ the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacom: 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED yES | si NEW 
612, 613, oy 
Bl me 











Bod Bank Buildi 
ansas City, Mo “a ¥ ~— 


Liyang pre 
JI.R J. LEI 
Gavitale 1'$100.000.00. shares#5. 55.00 cach each. . 


SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 


_ ae 





a Bastern _—¥-. 
aritics for safet: 


THe iid ti mai aie COMPARY, 


DENT, People’s Savings 
oui Deposit’ beak Dene — 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 {-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to ve per cent., 

> nest Monet and interest payable in Gol 

ORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
and on [Improved Farms. In- 


xs “BIRRELL, 


MAS mon cial Ageuts. 
Portiand Savings Bank Bdg., “Portland, Or. 


TEXAS S105 AND, INVESTMENTS 


huxperience. 
New York City: INDEPENDENT = Christian Union 


wWSspa) n & Agen Bank of 
Montueaks Third Nav National ‘ie Bank. - 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

er). Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
Jompany, Limited. 

For information write to 

E. B. 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, | Texas. 


00 FOR EVERY 

Besides Dividends. 

BIG PROFIT is mado in Mts Mining by bay ing as 
is 1 ith h 

SPACER tia heang te Det ne 
money in the sha) < DIVIDER Write me and 


I will put you in the wa: 
$1-0 Ob invested y Ber fe mae X- 3 3-00 for every 
oBUCK, a8 Tabor Block. D ‘beaces’ Cel, 











oKERBOG 
Trust -_ ® 


244 FIPTH AVE., cor. 21TH ST., N. Y. 


SIAR REELS casa 8 


SOHN P. TOWNSEND, Presiden nt, 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President, 
OSEPH T. BROWN 2d Vice-President, 
FRED’K Ly ELDRIDG 
WNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


J. HENRY TOW 
AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, . 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS ve.eray made 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FORMATS: TAB. ove ccvvedcesvcesececte 


Total Marine Premiums 








$3,362.687 9 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
PEMICR. cocccoccvecccccetevceses $1,836,325 11 


Returns of Prem\- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. ..... $7,567,155 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CBtIMARET AL......cccceccccccces eosecececes 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 
Cage im Bamlt.....ccccocccccececcscccccccccce 193,895 8&8 88 

AMOUNE...... 00.60. ceeeeeee $12, 78,582 1 nN 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday ,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday ,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1891, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 




















i. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H.H. MOORE, S. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN SHAS: D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, TAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W.H 
w 41AM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,” N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRA HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOSTINL 
©. A. HAND. EORGE W -CAMPBELY, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT VER NON OWN, 
CHABLES P. BURDETT, L ‘ANDER N : LOVELL, 
CHRISTL ~~ be THOMSEN 


N D. JON 
en Wen MOOK MOORE. Vice-Presiden 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-P> ectta 





* * . . > > * * 
COMING INTO A KINGDOM! | Iam the owner of the polar lights, 





Of the constant star in the Northern heigh ts 
Owner of husbandry, shipping and trade, 
Forestry, mining and all things made. 
Minister, I, to the wide world’s weal; 





GUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, 


My arunn- el engines and vessels of eee 
. * . * * * 


The Great and Growing METROPOLIS at the HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


For Investments in Real Estate, 


For Manufacturing, 


For Loaning Money, 


For Merchandising, 


FOR EVERYTHING—The Best Place in America. 


Special inducements to Manufacturing and Jobbing Concerns. 





Superior Real Estate will advance 500 per cent. in the next 10 years. 


Houses and lots sold to workingmen on $120 to $150 monthly payments, 


conew-wonee LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 60, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BOSE QUINLAN & 00,, Mortgage Bankers, 72.Dearborn.Street OHIOAGO ILL, 








FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addreading 
FA RH4VEN LAND COMPArY, 
airhaven, Wash 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$9,750,000. 


This Company is a Fen goa A for mone 
into Court, aod is egal depo to act as gua’ 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 

Executors, ae oe or trustees of catatee, and 
women unaccustom ti 
as well as religious enn ‘Saeed institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vive-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
(WILL AM LIBBEY 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
\EDWARDC OOPER, 

JAMES Low |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
|CHARLEs S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, . 


8 paid 
ian or 





WILSson G. HUNT, 





JOHN anew RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, J 

Gro, HENRY WARREN, |FRANK LYMAN 

GEORGE Bis, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
M. WALDORF ASTOR. 





THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOW "WSC RNS TYVENS 


A SP 
2:21 Caamber of Commerce Battdin 
S. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington 8S 


WE PAY 6% INTEREST 


Upon Deposits For {2 Months, 
“PRINCIPAL ‘AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R. P, EaRHART, Pres. W. V. SPENCER, Cashier, 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





0 
L 











EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANC® AT PAR. 
“OF FICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, " 
23 BROAD Grener. MILLS BUILDING, 
EW YORK, February 26th, 1892. 5 


YHE FOLLOW ING COUPONS, DUE MARCH Isr, 
1892, will be paid at this office: Texas and New 
Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Division), Ist mortgage 6 
per cent.; Mexican International Railway Co. Ist 
mortgage 6 per cent 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 

TO OUR READERS. 
WE take pleasure in presevting our 
readers this week with a letter received from 


one of our subscribers, which runs as fol- 
lows: 











MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 23d, 1892. 

You can rely on my continuing my subscrip- 

tion to your paper as long asl amable. I-donot 
think I could be induced to give it up for any 
consideration. I have tried to get some subscrib- 
ers here for you, but have not been successful 
thus far. All whom I have approached object 
to your politics. Iam glad to say that I am not 
that hide bound, altho I served in the Confeder- 
ate Army, was wounded three times, and am a 
stanch Democrat. 
This letter pleases us on many accounts, 
the principal one being that we are glad to 
have subscribers who do not agree with 
everything they find in THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE INDEPENDENT has views upon almost 
every subject, and it does not hesitate to ad- 
vance them and defend them if necessary, 
and if in so doing we are able to gain con- 
verts from those who donot agree with 
us we feel that we have accomplished some- 
thing. 

It is not too late in the season for our 
friends to materially aid usin sending us 
new subscribers with their own renewals 
or otherwise. During the last subscription 
season we have received very large numbers 
of new subscribers, much larger than usual, 
and it is exceedingly gratifying to usto know 
that the influence of THE INDEPENDENT is 
continually broadening and widening. 

The literature of THE INDEPENDENT com- 
pares favorably with that printed in the 
high-class magazines, while we furnish dur- 
ing the year a much-larger amount ‘than 





they, making, therefore, the subscription of 
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THE INDEPENDENT at $3.00 a year remark- 
ably cheap. A large number, however, of 
our, subscribers take advantage of our club 
rates by renewing for two vears, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. Our club 
terms given herewith are very liberal, and 
we ask special attention to them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 












Bear moathen 1 @l0es vere. be 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.............. --» 500 
One year each to two subscribers. .......... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber............... . 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................. 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each.............+ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
. Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

We will be pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card, 

uest. Wecan give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost a hewspaper or magazine, and 
have su owe S ied a large number of individ- 
uals and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. te 
WONDERFUL WORD-PAINTING. 
Pg mw from Sermon of Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, 
=. = Tabernacle, Sunday Evening, November 


“ WHEN last Thursday the swiftest train on 





of splendor, Four hundred 
artists stand 


pageant! back 

cnretnhes his canvas. Alo a = Hud- 

et ke & and down the sides of t hills, 
was an 


— mingling a gold and 


pow 
up and down and every whither by the 
rocks. The most beautiful t lever witn was 
along the Mohawk Valley: Through some — dy 
vines 74 —. ans np ayn Ae ‘= = — 9 
though it were rushing to put ou e con! ~— on. 
Even the humble bush, hike the bush that Moses saw 
was ‘burning, but not consumed.’ If at one end of the 
woods a commanding tree would set up its crimson 
banner, the —— forest p nya to follow. If God’s 
rn of colors w ot indni t 





You want seeds that will grow, and you want the 
product to be = —— ue. You cannot insure either of 
these things pection. There is but one 
genres he yeliability of the firm from — ye 
y. advertisers, Messrs. 


uy. That rs, D. M. £3 

Co., of Detroit, Mieh., are most reliable, is attes' by 

the fact that millions buy seeds fro them 

ro. Their 
d—illustrated, descriptive, priced. In contains in- 

formation of great value to any one about to dress, 

8. Sent free on application to the firm’s ad 
Detroit, Mich. 


MME. PATTI CAUGHT BY ICE AT 
NIAGARA. 
A COLD tie Hy Bn Falls produces a most 


erful crysts f frozen spra ei ice, and won- 
ago 4 “formations ot myriad shapes and 
sizes. At midday the an s a transform the scene 


into one of _dazzli 
Mme. paains Patti spent 4 day last week at the 
Falls seeing the sights, and thus describes her im- 


pressions 
“It 7 too beautifu:, too (papiring for words. The 
white mantle cf snow, the brilliant ice and scenery 
and the tone effects soften and beautify the scene 
wi In how great a difference 
it would create, never saw such remarkable scenic 





enty trains a “a reach the great cataract in 
winter, and over ‘torte per day in summer, via the 
New York Central.—Adv. 


THE editor of this paper 0 used the Buffalo Lithia 
Water freely ~~ the past five or six years for 
rheumatism, ane with the most happy results. Usu- 
ally after an attacx of rheumatism a few bottles 
would gosemeens & eleg pain, but fora long time 
Lew de I have used it co! cote Ga a table water, and 

enonen vs have tcied 1 many othe * like this the best 
rari The Buffalo — Water is so perfectly pure 
in this respect any ee our filtered 
Ser tered to taste. Many of 
my friends “have ti arious kinds for 
rheumatism, an ey when they seemed 
to ence a A enent "in one direction 

t on something oS or exagnerated other 
of disease. [trust to the waters ——_ 

that Rasares 


d 
eases of kindred nature.—From Christian at Work. 


A GROWING BUSINESS. 


MESSRS. ay BATCHELLER & Uo., of this 
city, owing to th demand for Glove 
e 








been compelled to 
under the personal direction of Mr. Geo. Clinton Bat- 
cheller. 


Their aaceeme, as shown by the large 
worms of. eo business fo ‘or the Seven few years. is 
result of the high maintained qual- 
ity of material Garouton and Superiority. of aw LD ww 


THE GORGE BELOW NIAGARA. 


THE first year that the New York Central opened 
its Lewiston Branch which runs the 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





March 8, 1899. 








SIGHT-SEEING TOURS ACROSS THE 
ree ton 


t-seeing tours are included in 
for 


them returning via 
and Denver, second 
Northwest and t-te National Park, while 
the third eine is tomake a vo 
way of the 


giving full each tour be 
without charge of Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East 








- » greene Sichtty mnatiens box, BEECH AM’S PILLS. 
—Adv, 


> 
> 


“JEST A FLYIN.” 
TWENTY-FOUR hours time ahead of all competition 





Si City. nion Pacific, the original Over- 
land Route, is this Pang 2 day. Youcan lay off 
one day, anyw the line, and go — be 
on ase & oe aick as the other man. You 
— it th aes mae make Portland one whole = 
= dear ‘Oni Agent, 

ny ion Pacific mt, or 
E. L. LOMAX, Pass. & Tkt. Agent, Gusate Now Neb. 


oe 
> 


anak for VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—take no other.— 
1, 


(aeeeee 


-  Soendhd, 
Constable K Co 


SPRING DRESS COTTONS. 


- D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS. 


New and Beautiful Effects 
in Stripes, Checks and Plaids. 











“Freres Koechlin’s” Printed Sateens, 
; Organdies and Mulls, 

Striped and Plain Oolored Batistes, 
Cheviot and Printed Percale Shirtings, 
Printed and Oorded Piques, 
Cotton Crepes and Orepons. 


Srroadovacy RH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


(Ecclesiastical = 


Department. 


Goruam Me Co. manufac: 


ture every desciiption of Church 
Metal work in silver, gold, Gor- 
ham Plate and brass for all De- 
nominations, 
showrooms the best designs, fin- 
est and most complete stock of 
Keeclesiastical Metal work that 
can be found. 


We have at our 


GorHam M’r’e Co., 
SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND, 19TH STREET, N. Y. 








ATERIAL for Crochet 
Scarf like this illustration; 


3 spools Brainerd & Arm- 


i strong’s Crochet Silk and a 
No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifle nar- 
rower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or all 


of above mailed to any address 
on receipt of one cent stamp. 


by: of silk thread for high- 
lass needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila., Penn. 








mii MATION A! AND ce GOUT, and kindred 
aladies, are 
UFFALO LITHIA WATER. 








& 


SIX™H AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





IMPORTERS. AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-: FANCY COODS, Etc. ° 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. 





We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
Send us your name early as the supply 

will be limited. 
“MENTION THIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO.) oth ave., n. y. 





issued about 











SILKS. 


These exquisite fabrics have once more 
resumed their sway. Never have we seen 
so great interest manifested in them by 
the most competent judges of fashion. 

The Types and Styles for this Season are 
not only beautiful in themselves, but they 
are specially adapted to the uses demanded 
of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity of 
styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes the 
effects are pretty and simple, ; 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval, 

In the Damas Patterns neatness and ele- 
gance prevail, : 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, and China, 
are in profuse variety and very attractive. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway and 11th St., 








SIMPLE BOW XNOT PINS, 


without jewels, range from $3.75, $5, $6, 
$7.50 to $15, with watch swivels $6.25 
(see design) upwards. Bow Knots with 
Diamonds $15 to $300. We will 
send an assortment for examination and 
selection to any address. 

Send for illustrated price list of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry and 
Silverware. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO,, 


17 Union Square, New York. 





TRAVEL. 


TOURS 10 EUROPE 


ane the ive., Brooklyn, N of RP WIN JONES, of 
$325 and _u pw pee 
Si expenses; fi ing Jane on July 


SEND. FOR iTIN RARIES. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 











Three Parties will leave New York 
April 25 
for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


“a oe and the Yellowstone Wethonnl Park. 
No. 2. gs | Daye’ Trip the same as No. 1, but 

omitting A 

No. 3. e + Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. : 

Each party will travel ina Magnificent Specia 
Pullman Vestibuled Train with Dining- 
Cars, and all other first-class;appointments. 





March 10, A party will leave New York for Cal- 
ifornia via Chicago and Santa Fe. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & > & WHITCOMB, 


31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
= paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 

sod by contin ws on a postal card, the 
nw and address to which he would like 








the paper sent. 


wv iio" 
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Buffalo Lithia Water 
IN GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT AND REEOMATISM, 


HOT SPRINGS, 


ARKANSAS, 


Medical and Surgical Institute. 


Dr. Jonn A. BLAYDES, PRES. 














Dr.R.O. BLAYDES, SECY. 
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STATEMENT OF THE DRS. BLAYDES: 


“We have made use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with 
patients of this institution in many obstinate cases of Gout, Rheu- 
matic Gout, and Rheumatism, with uniformly excellent results, and 
in diseases generally of Uric Acid Diathesis regard it as an invalu 


able remedy. Its action inthis class of cases indicates certainly the’ 


possession of some extraordinary property.” 


Dr. Algernon 8. Garnett, Surgeon (retired) 
U. 8S. Navy, Resident Physician, Hot 
Springs, Ark.: 

“My experience in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER is limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheu- 
matism, and that hybrid disease, * Rheumatic 
Geaut?’ (so-called), which is in contradistinction to 

the Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 

“TI have had excellent results from this Water in 


* these affections, both in my own person and in the 





treat: t of patients for whom I have prescribed it. 
Of course, the remedial agent is its contained Alka- 
lies and their solvent properties. 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy 
in Nephritic Colic and forming Calculi when due 
to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.’’ 


The Late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., Surgeon — 
(retired) U. S. Navy, Surgeon Conf. 
States Navy; 

“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has sig- 
nally d trated its r dial power in Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid 
Gravel, and other maladies dependent upon the 
Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“ It not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious 
agent before it crystallizes, but dissolves it in the 
form of Calculi, at least to a size that renders its pas- 
sage along the ureters and urethra comparatively easy.” 








Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Resident Physician, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas: 


“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Spring No. 2. I have made use of this Water for 
Gout in my own person and prescribed it for patients 
similarly suffering, with the most decided beneficial re- 
sults. I take pleasure in advising gouty patients to 
these Springs.” 


Dr. G. W. Lawrence, Resident Physician 
Hot Springs, Arkansas: 

“I prescribe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with great 
confidence in all diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
When traveling, it is my habit to use this Water as a 
guarantee for getting a pure water.” 


Dr. L. S. Ordway, Resident Physician, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas: 

“I have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring 
No. 2, very extensively and successfully, in my prac- 
tice, in cases of Rheumatism of the Arthritic form, 
especially when complicated with weak, inactive 
Kidneys, with inclination to Bright’s Disease. I have 
also found it an efficient remedy in Albuminuria of 


pregnancy.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Callon Bottles $5.00. 
F. O. B. Here. (® Descriptive Pamphlets sent FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





For Catalogue & Prices of “* Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Matas, Picket Fence for Lawns, , 5" Farms. 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Penn. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, ; 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS, 
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The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the use 
of the knife. Book with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 

Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
P. H. McCANN, Proprieter. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
aa subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like 


sel teats 














Susurance. 
SOME DECISIONS ABOUT ACCI- 
DENTS. 


As germane to the question what con- 
stitutes an accident, in the insurance 
sense, we may mention a few decisions as 
summed upin Finch’s “‘ Digest.” In one 
case the sufferer claimed for compensa- 
tion, as provided, the principal sum in- 
sured for ‘‘the loss of two entire feet”; 
he had his feet still, attached to his body 
and uninjured, but their use was de- 
stroyed, as a consequential injury. He 
had been accidentally shot in the back, 
producing a paralysis which reduced his 
feet to the condition of useless append- 
ages. 

In another case compensation was 
claimed for ‘‘ loss of both eyes.” The hair- 
splitting answer” might have been made 
that the man had not lost both eyes, for in 
fact he had lost by the accident only one. 
But the further fact was that he had only 
one eye to lose, having had only one when 
he was insured, as the company’s agent 
was aware; so the expression ‘‘loss of 
both eyes” was decided to be equivalent to 
‘‘entire loss of eyesight.” Whether eye- 
sight which could be lost or put in jeop- 
ardy in a single eye ought to be insured at 
the same rate as on the usual basis of two 
eyes the court did not inquire; it assumed 
that what the agent knew the company 
knew. 

In another case regarding agency rep- 
resentation, an applicant was permitted 
by the agent to sign an application which 
stated that his habits were correct and 
temperate, altho he knew that the party 
was intemperate. This bit of misrepre- 
sentation might have passed without no- 
tice, but the man came to his death by 


| anaecident while intoxicated, and the de- 


cision properly was that the provision in 
the policy that no agent can waive or alter 
it was valid. If the man had met an ac- 
cident in no manner traceable to the in- 
toxication, the deceit would have had no 
practical bearing; and yet it-may fairly be 
urged that forfeiture of a policy obtained 
upon a statement clearly and knowingly 
false ina material point ought to be en- 
forceable as a discouragement to false- 
hood, even.if no connection exists between 
the falsehood itself-and the result. The 
Knickerbocker Life, which during the last 
years of its existence refused .payment 
upon almost any pretext, sought to avoid 
paying $10,000 on the life of William M. 
Tweed, because that distinguished bandit 
left the country without obtaining per- 
mission. Wedo not recall what was done 
with the claim, but the defense was cer- 
tainly not good in equity, because Tweed’s 
sojourn in Spain prolonged rather than 
shortened his life; besides, he was obliged 
to keep his movements quiet at the time, 
and he intended no deceit against the 
company. 


Accident policies properly provide 


_ against liability in case accident occurs 


while the party is engaged, temporarily 
or otherwise, in an occupation more haz- 
ardous than the one he was engaged in 
when insured; a bookkeeper, insured as 
such, of course has no right to go to repair- 
ing church steeples as an occupation. But 
suppose he repairs them for amusement? 
In a case of accidental killing while gun- 
ning, it was held that this was amuse- 
ment, not ‘‘occupation,” and that defense 
on the plea of changing occupation was 
not good. We recall a similar case where 
a man insured as a “‘gentleman” got hurt 
while working at a lathe or like imple- 
ment; it was held that he was still in the 
‘‘occupation” of gentleman notwithstand- 
ing. It may well be that the person who 
ventures to do, in an amateur or dabbling 
way, things which are in their nature 
hazardous, incurs more danger than the 
experienced person who does those things 
as his occupation. This is true of some 
things, and probably not true of others; 
for instance, the amateur steeple climber 
would be rather more in danger than the 
professional whose nerves have become 
accustomed, but the amateur at a circular 
saw is rather more careful to keep his 
fingers at a good distance than is the one 
who is “ used to it.” 

In a case where a policy was to run 


‘*for twelve calendar months from No- 
vember 24th, 1887,” it was held that 
‘* from” excluded that day in 1887 and in- 
cluded it in 1888. One way of interpréting 
is as safe and fair as the other to both par- 
ties; but the case arose because an acci- 
dent occurred on the second November 
24th, and not the first. 

In a case where the insured was struck 
and killed while hurrying across the track 
at a railroad station and doing his best to 
reach the platform, aided (or impeded) by 
shouts to ‘‘look out for the express,” it 
was held that the jury might decide the’ 
question of fact whether this was negli- 
gence; moreover, that if a man of ordi- 
nary prudence would do the same in those 
circumstances, his death was not by a 
‘‘ voluntary” act of his own; moreover, 
that such a crossing of a track is not for- 
bidden by the policy prohibition of 
‘*standing or walking on the roadbed or 
bridge of any railway.” 

Again, if the person injured while rid- 
ing on the platform or step of a railroad 
car can show that by reason of the crowd 
on the train there was no safe place to 
ride and the conductor permitted him to 
ride there, he is not debarred from recov- 
ery by the policy prohibition. 

n a case where the insured met liis 
death while trying to save two persons 
who were crossing a track it was held 
that this was not covered by the stipula- 
tion that the insurance “shall not extend 
to or cover voluntary exposure to unnec- 
essary danger.” 

In a case where hernia followed the 
accident and asurgical operation to reduce 
it resulted in peritonitis and death, it was 
held that the accident was the proximate 
cause of death, because the operation was 
necessary, death seeming to be inevitable 
without it. 

In a case where a person who had un- 
successfully tried to blackmail the -in- 
sured struck him a blow which caused 
death, it was held that death came within 
the terms of the policy. This seems to 
have been another instance of construc- 
tion of the last qualifying word in ‘‘ ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means.” 

In an unusual case where the insured 
met his death while living with a mis- 
tress, it was held that this immoral condi- 
tion did not debar recovery under the 
policy, because the injury was not a vat- 
ural or necessary consequence of the un- 
lawful association nor the result to be 
probably expected from it. 

a 


THE AMERICAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


A FEW weeks ago, we published the 
statement that the Minnesota State Bank 
Examiner had officially reported to the 
Governor that this institution ought to be 
wound up. While we see no occasion to 
withdraw or qualify comments hereto- 
fore made upon the security of the basis 
upon which ‘ National” associations in 
this field do business, it is necessary to 
say that this statement, made in good 
faith upon the usually accepted authority 
of press news dispatches, was not correct. 
Bank Examiner Kenyon informs us that 
he did not make such recommendation, 
and nothing like it is found in the report 
of his recent examination. The dispatch, 
the authorship of which of course we do 
do not know, may have been suggested by 
the rather critical tone of the report upon 
the condition of the company’s invest- 
ments, for Mr. Kenyon finds more than 
one-half the resources ‘‘idle or nearly 
so,” and the principal investment is, in 
his judgment, worth $100,000 less than its 
book value of $256,270. He also concludes 
his report, a copy of which he sends us, 
by saying that the unimproved real estate 
ought to be soon sold and reinvested, and 
that there ought to be a rule of foreclosure 
of mortgages when a fixed number of 
monthly payments have fallen into ar- 
rears. i 

> 

SALARY INSURANCE is offered by the 
American Casualty Company. The event 
covered is to be loss of salary arising from 
dismissal,*either arbitrarily without any 
cause at all or from some cause not a will- 
ful act or negligence on part of the person 
dismissed. Among the causes over which 
no employé has any control are mentioned 
fire, lack of capital, dissolution of part- 
nership, transfer of or retirement from 
business, depression in trade, reduction or 
rearrangement of the office staff, bank- 
ruptcy, death of employer, sickness or ac 
cident, unsuitability for the particular po 
sition, disagreements. It is notat present 
intended to extend this business to cover 
mechanics or persons engaged in manual 
labor, except engineers, firemen, and con- 
ductors on steam railroads. Any person 
interested can procure.a sample policy 
and other information of the company, 
120 Broadway. This is the Baltimore com- 
pany, sometimes called the ‘‘ Big Injun,” 
which some time ago was refused admis- 
sion into this State and Connectieut—not 
upon the ground of any question about its 
financial condition but only because of the 











-varied business it proposed to do, 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





eax YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


cag ge nae annual report of | 
New York Life Insurance pany 
printed elsewhere in our columns this 
week. Unusual interest will t its re- 
ception on account of the criticisms upon 
the Compuny leading up to its examination 
by the Insurance Department of this State 
and the ae = mp change of officers. Itis 
exceedingly satisfactory to note what we 
havea y told our readers, that the pres- 
ent financial condition of the Company is 
Strong and in every respect. It is sound, 
1854000. ‘During the for gr ey | 
t same e it 
- pei to eaitey holders $12,671,000. It issued 
746 new policies and wrote $152 664,982 of 
insurance. Its assets on the Ist of January 
amounted to $125,947,290.81, and its surplus 
on afour per cent. basis was $15, 141,023.31. 
It had, on the 1st of Janurr 93,452 p policies 
in force insuring -_ 824, is. "The acces- 
sion of Mr. John A. McCall to the presi- 
dency of the New York Life Insurance 
Company is by far the most gratifying inci- 
dent of recent date in life insurance. It 
means not only renewed confidence in, but 
a tremendous accession of strength to the 
New York Life and a general broadening of 
the hold which life insurance has en 
during the last few years on the better 
judgment of the people of this count All 
companies will be favorably affec’ We 
believe we state a fact when we say that 
Mr, McUall,-will introduce reforms in the 
management of the New York Life which 
must be accepted and followed by other life 
companies. ‘The mention of them will be 
so plainly in the interest of policy holders, 
who, it must not be forgotten are the Com- 
pany, that their general recognition and 
adoption will be inevitable. Mr. McCall 
bas issued an address to the policy holders 
of the New York Life which is characteris- 
tic of what we know the man to be. We 
quote a few words from this address which 
will give an inkling of the tenor of the 
whole 

... “*Even-handed justice should actuate the 
administration of every public, or semi-public,in- 
stitution, and it should be absolutely dominant in 
the affairs of a mutual life insurance company. 

. am not pledged to any man or 
men. . . . This Company is not a petontnragec 
oe poner organization, and from the conduct of 
its affairs we must eliminate a great deal that is 
accepted as good business methods, but which 
aim at personal, and not at general benefits. 
i ut it seems to me that the larger op- 
rtunity won by the phenomenal growth of 
oo insurance has been, in some degree, lost 
sight of by managers who have done most to 
achieve it. The effort to secure a large ew 
and thus increase the benefits of life insurari 
oa gradually become an effort to secure the 
est business, without that eae for the 
highest interests of all, which should be the con- 
trolling motive in a business of this character. 
I wish io say unequivocally, that while this 
Company —_ from the nature of the case, to 
write a very large business, I have no carer wed ~ 
achieve mere bigness. I shall not depart fro 
what seems to me the line of wisdom and of a 
fect safety, merely to write a few millions more 
than some other company. If there was ever any 
virtuein — volume of new business, of assets 
and of surpl ne surely this Company is already 
richly dowe and we can afford hereafter to 
take what seems to be a wider view, conscious 
that there are better ambitions for the future, 
however good this may have been in its time. . 
As rapidly as is consistent with safety, and to 
such extentas my judgment dictates, I shall, 
from time to time, make such changes in the 
methods of conducting the business of this 
Company as niay necessary to make it con- 
form to the principles herein set forth. But I 
particularly desire to have it understood that I 
invite from all policy holders the fullest and 
freest intercourse with this office and myself 
that the demands of such a business will permit. 
And, in so far as due regard for the rights of all 
will allow, I shall be pleased tosee that matters 
in interest in each particular case have prompt 
and careful consideration.” 

We are pleased to congratulate every 
one interested in sound life insurance upon 
the fact that there is a clear field for the 
New York Life Insurance Company and 
that its future success cannot well be com- 
puted. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE figures of the Equitable are so 
colossal that it requires a little time to 
accustom one’s self to them. For in- 
stance, it increased its assets during the 
past year about $17,000,000, its surplus about 
$2,500,000, its income -in 1891 over 1890 was 
increased about $4,000,000, new insurance 
written in 1891 over 1890 increased $30,000,- 
000, and the amount of insurance in force on 
the Ist of January was increased over the 





epelion af Sew 





previous ag oben Ann. The' Com 
pany had on ry assets to the 
mt meng of $135, 96-198 S18. 38. with’s an undivided 
ulus ot of crepe ton The ae, So 
a. in order th 
tastes yee trons may be fully 
met. It hasan enviable reputation for pay- 
ing claims immediately upon the. receipt 
of satisfactory proofs of death. Mr. Thomas 
D. Jordan has recently been appointed Con- 
table Life to take the 
lace made vacant by the ‘appointment of 
ohn A. McCall as ident of the New 
York Life. The Equitable is-one of the 
largest, safest and best life insurance com- 
acwge in the world, and owes a large meas- 
ure ts extraordi success to the 
ability of its Fradidens, r. Henry B. Hyde, 
ably assisted by Mr. James W. lexander, 
Vice President. 








TASURAN CE. 


“MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
aon Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies hwy 
most liberal features ever before offered. 
ao its merits before fore insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ETS. Dec. 31st, 1891..$22,018 5 
fini citings. 188. # T8,833,985, 985 22 











$2,185,841 73 d 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate pre’ 
Annual Cash distributions ai are paid upon all pol- 


ic. 

Eve policy _ indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid- opine insurance volnense welch the insured 
is entitled Ay tl . Massachusetts Statu' 

P lets, rates and values for a age sent on 
application to the ¢ Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS President 
FOS TW GRBUEA, meererary. 
“wm. B. iy Recrete! na 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 





Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 
SN IR i oon cknngs Saetduvednskes 3,161,023 47 


BOD TINIE. on idccccocccoccsocete 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCUS..........6000s.0000- 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


1,645,761 24 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Westerr Department - 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E, KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. m 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. ~ 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


MR ch Sov ads ob kidd Uhc0 ce teaebeepess ov beep seven ses'c 


$7,654,178 04 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations)...................+. 


ROR e meee eee eee e eee eeeeeeneeeeee 


eee Peer rOeeee rere eer eee ee rrrrry) 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 

796,618 83 

32,161,776 00 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. ...............ccccccececceee 
U. 8., Brooklyn City and other Bonds........ 
Loans secured by collateral...............+2.45 
Loans to Policy-holders...... 2.2... cece ccc eeeee 
Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies 
Uneollected and Deferred Premiums, Accrued Interest, ete 


eee meee ene nearer esaseweeeseee 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 04 





OFFICERS: 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 


GEORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
. WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


GEORCE E. IDE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1892. 





ASSETS=.: . 58. S.A OS. StS, TRISTE 


Liabilities, inciuding the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 


valuation) of, ...... eS 


1,500,000 
Total Undivided Surplus......... 
SIO os os Gritcons os hee means 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 
Outstanding Assurance.... 


109,905,537-82 
$26,292,980.56 
$39,054,943.85 
233,118,331.00 
804,894,557.00 














The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year, 


INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upor the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 








INCORPORATED - 


‘1850 - 


NEW YORK. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


AT NEW YORK. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Cash in Banks and Office 





304,372 07 





$1,587,067 40 


52 15 





$1,587,067 40 


WM. M. RICHARDS, President, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secretary. 





EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 

DIRECTORS, 
GEO. 8. COE, President American Excha Nat. Bank. H. A. 
J.S. T. STRANAHAN, President Atlantic Dock k Co. ps ie mT ae Hotheed Emigration. 
ALEX. E, ORR, of David Dows & OHN L. RIKER, of J. L. & D. 8. ee. 
G. G. WIL) Firpaident ¢ emical National Bank. x G. MCCULLOUGH, N.Y. L. E. & W. R.R 
J. ROGE L, en Central R. R, of N. J. WM. G. LOW, Counsellor at Law. 
A. B. H ice- Prest. Morris pty roe WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
THOMAS 8S. MOORE, Counsellor a’ GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 
1 Charter Perpetual. 1 QQ9 FARRAGUT 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 





cn RDC cag GE ist Eby RNR $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..................+ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
Net Surplus edixwusedtebiesecoapneed tanks 962,940 39 
Total Assets, Jan. Bats Ast, 1892.83;193)479-43 
OFrFicE—No, 421 WALNUT’ STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, .PA, 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF .THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
oo 
wm, PO Ps Moree kford Webb, 


Beers, Ec 
Charlee A: Denn: .F. Shirley, E: E. Eames, Stew- 


y, W. 
‘ord, . Everett David M. reth, 
George ng Thomas womas J. Atkins, St P, Robbins, 
etn ve ohn C. Fu Ro! Ln meal 
v Wood, Edwin J, D. R. Satte: 


CAPITAL, - = - - 200,000 
FON eR MUBL DARBER: Vico-Pres't and Sec’y. 
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« Stone -SE VENIH ANN UAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
' JANUARY lst, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office pasar ond gnapenty 





purchased of under. Ayreclosure, é $12,428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds 3 re ae . 77,647,668 40 
Bonds and Mortgages 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of securities 
held as collateral, $5,872 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on these’ 
Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 
tor ie 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, d . 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, ‘ P 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, s - 2,756,466 34 
TO RAN oe RO Oe $125,947,290 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
. = cent., - Per Certificate of New York State Insurance 
tment. - nos 00 
Specia Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course of ae 658,272 66 
Reported Losses ne FB 544,895 01 
Matured Endowments due | Nenad “(claims “not pre- 
sented), Pat 47,993 71 
Ananeiien due and unpaid (claims not presented), . ‘ ah 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 94 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under t terms 
of Policies, : ‘ > P F 46,192 50 
Total Liabilities, EEL eh, BG Se $110,806,267 50 
Sc emsinannnaneeeeninanimediamnmeeatinnal 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance papnaywans as “ De- 
cember Sist, 1891, $15,141,023 31 
RR os 
Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies . : . $9,757,121 00 


“all other “ Sees 5,383,902 31— 15,141,028 31 








INCOME. 





Premiums received on Insurance Policies, - $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, 1,430,607 00 
Premiums received forAnnuities .  . - 1,804,120 81 
$26,289,724 78 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, (cali eee 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, . é , oles .___ 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received, 5,548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, . 49,192 50 
Total Income, Bike Re $31,854,194 98 
y al y 
DISB URSEMENTS. 
Losses paid, Road $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, 3 4 ; 1,066,795 11 
Annuities pois, i . ‘ P " 1,371,684 26 
Dividends pa ts ae TE Uy Nae ee 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Derchbecd Policies, 5 Bie Stab Ete 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, . ogee 3 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, ; ‘ 7 ~ 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Dep osit Be Wie hag! tdi 3,000 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, 3 #3, ines 88 
yng tee -_ Brokerages to Agents, L 3,918,142 69 
mcy Ex 931,810 66 
— ho "Advertising, Stationery and Printing, | ; 618,803 62 
Sa aries 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
Real Estate, 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 
Total Disbursements, _ . . . . wees $19,458,089 90 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January 1st, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was é 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests ot the policy-holders to apply 
a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to 4 - $919,375 82 

The Trustees have a'so deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


$17,049,320 13 


988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 82 
$15,14 141, (23 31 





N umber of policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982 
Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, 614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Act’y. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C. STANTON, Cashier. 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HUKNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
Cc C, BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 
WM. C. WHITNEY. 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . . . . .- « + « $159,507,135 68 








Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . $146,968,322 00 





Liabilities other than — UTE gia ets 507,849 52 
. ° ° ° ° ° ° 12,030,967 146 

Receipts from all ; sources, e Fi e ° e ° 37,634,734 53 
Ser to geod and need - « _18,755,711 86 
ana cae 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 

: 225,507 policies, amounting 0 695,753,461 03 

Nots.—The above statement shows a large i over the b of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 





ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





Real Estate and Bond & oa Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, eres 10,223,903 90 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred,etc., . . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
91, and to verify the same by comparison with the Sesets of the 


Com 

Fre Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars end and 
that A yd assets Forgets therein are in possession of the Compan 

In mak ing th s certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 

character of the A gga om ang of the Company and express their appro- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


M. C. VON PosrT, 

GeorGe Buiss, . H. HERRICK, 

JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


RosBERT SEWELL, 
J 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Samuet E, Sprouts. | Oriver HARRIMAN, Cuarues R. HENDERSON. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Samugt D, Bascock, Henry W. Smitx. Georce Buiss. Stoyvesant Fisx, 
Georce S. Cog. Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam. Avcustus D. JuILLiarpD, 
Richarp A. McCurpy. | Ggorce F Baker. . Hospart Herrick, Cnarves E. MILver. 

ames C. HoLpen. Duptey Otcott. m. P. Dixon. ne W. Hustep. 

ERMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
ALEXANDER H, Ricz. utien T. Davizs. Henry H. Rocers. James E. GRanniss. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, Davin C, Rosinson, 

S. Van RENSSELAER CruGer.| THEODORE MorForp, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


Receipts in Year 1891 (Premiums and Interest)........... $399,786 29 
NMR: OO ik occa haigions SRE es > MSMR RR eee wees 6 290 2716 66 
Mentha: PO mmary: Baby TSOR. o.oo. ook cc cccecss tec ccccccnevesseses 2,233,994 91 
Liabilities 66 OE is a ae uihecu bndsdt ana entre dane thiaueeule’ 1,727,311 56 


Surplus to Policy Holders by Conn. and Mass. standard... 3,683 35 


$506,683 35 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. F. V. HUDSON. Secretary. 


Aencts, | pooquber 31, 1891, $6.7 33: ons.27 











THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


— H. BURFORD, President. 


ne ee re. Secretary 
WHEELW RIGHT, ‘Assistant Secretary. 
Aa = STANDEN, Actuary. 


The oes eee plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest —_ 

mt cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 


a ROME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. ture of investment insurance, and which in te 


event of ens y overtaking the insured 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. used as C OLLA aT RAL SE CU JRITY FOR Aiba 
to the extent 0’ e full legal reserve value thereof. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 










policies. 
Goop AGEN TS. desi desiring to Teprosent the Com- 
re invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies. at Home Office 

STATE MUTUAL er 
Amer- 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, —— 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. Insur- 
A. G. BULLOCK, vipat ante ance 
January ist, 18 msg 


SURPLUS (um, Standard, $925,997 46 | uhcema ee aid ail sina cata ate 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an and | Surplus over all Liabilities. ..............c000s 807,152 28 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- eiture law. - 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1892......$8,098,64036 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














80 (829) 
Old and Young. 


WITH A COPY OF LANIER’S 
POEMS. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


L&T the crabbed town go a space; 
Ciang the gate and downward speed ~ 
Out to lands of flag and reed, 

With the salt wind in your face. 


You that grope will find the light; 
You that waver will be strong; 
Separate as noon and night, 

Right be right and wrong be wrong. 


All unwitting will you come, 

On some secret of your youth, 

To some knowledge of the truth; 

You will speak that have been dumb! 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ONE AFTERNOON. 


BY KATE LYON. 











I Prescience lived for any higher pur- 
pose than to thrill our nerves because the 
cook is going to leave, or to oppress us 
with prophetic dullness when we are on 
our way to the play that is tu render obso- 
lete all other plays—and doesn’t; if she 
did not make a point of taking a day off 
whenever a big bold destiny wants to be 
shown upstairs—then Prescience might 
have had something to say to Eleanor 
Glenning, when she left her Northumber- 
land Avenue dwelling place one afternoon 
this summer. 

**Tt’s the last time,” she said to her 
sister. ‘I'm not to be dragged to that 
house again. To sit and grind out talk and 
pump up laughter with those people is not 
my idea of using up an afternoon.” 

Minnie looked offended. 

**No, there aren’t any slummy little 
boys for you to pet, or any pictures of 
bare, brown writhing wcmen to look at; 
but you might remember the Cattermoul 
house is better than anything we ever 
knew before Uncle Ben made his money, 
and as for their At Homes”— 

**Oh, Minnie! the dirty Briton in his 
slum is delightful, and the clean Briton 
may have his good points if he’s a weird 
Bohemian, or even if he’s only hereditary; 
but the great conservators of virtue and 
commerce in Bayswater”— 

““Why Eleanor! Bayswater is stately 
antiquity to wz. We're the very newest 
thing there is! Nothing to us but money!” 

** Child, you know it isn’t pride in the 
grandeur of our hotel rooms or any of our 
expensiveness, that makes me hate middle- 
class teas. The real patrician thing is to 
earn your own living. I’m so sorry for 
you, Minnie, that you never looked at life 
out of that window. It’s a great pity our 
fortunes went up before you were old 
enough; you can’t know how like a duch- 
ess in your own right it makes you feel to 
draw your month’s salary from the school 
cormamittee at Wantonomah.” 

Minnie lifted her little nose and sniffed 
at her sister, and presently they stopped. 

The Cattermoul interior was a fine ex- 
ample of a pre-Ruskin, ante-Wilde foun- 
dation, with a highly modern stratum 
fermed upon it. 

Minnie’s slim little figure found its way 
into a more densely. peop'ed room, as 
Eleanor braced herself. to the work of 
looking pleased while a matron of unu- 
sually grand proportions talked to her. 

‘* People are crowding to see an Ameri- 
can beauty in the music room; but I say 
those sort of people are far too much en- 
couraged. You are from the States! 
Really? One Jhears such odd things of 
Americans, doesn’t one? There was a 
family of them in the ’otel with us at 
Bournemouth, and one of the girls spoke 
to my Cicely—such a fright it gave me. 
But I had the child away directly. To be 
sure you must have been a long time here. 
You’ve picked up quite an English man- 

ner. How does this seem to you now?” 
indicating the whole assembly with her 
chin. ‘‘I can’t imagine you would have 
any such social gatherings as this in 
your towns?” 

‘* Well, hardly; you never would find 
fifteen girls to one young man in our 
houses; it couldn’t happen to as to have 
six nobly made beauties sitting in a row 


like these, all dumb and apathetic and 
ignored by every one. 

The smile crept up to the matron’s eyes, 
and wrinkled them. 

‘* How interesting! I’ve often wondered 
if all those tales were true about your 
country. One reads that in some parts 
the men so outnumber the women, and 
have such fortunes with their ranching 
and stockbroking, that any girl who would 
go out there might marry whom she 
chose.” 

** No doubt,” said Eleanor; and then the 
matron’s underlip let go its hold upon the 
upper one, and her eyes. grew dim with 
thought. 

**Eleanor!” the energetic Minnie pre- 
sented a tall and handsome lady shadowed 
by a slender lad, ‘‘ Mrs. Stainsby and her 
son!” 

‘* A-ah!” Mrs. Stainsby cried, ‘chow aw- 
fully nice to meet so many Americans 
in one afternoon! I'd just been talking to 
Mrs. Betts, your dazzling countrywoman, 
when this charming young sister of yours 
was brought tome! Too kind of her to 
bring us on to you!” She spoke caress- 
ingly, and waved her head upon its wil- 
lowy throat. It was lost effort trying to 
get even with her; Eleanor’s little com- 
pliment was batted back with a firm, 
prompt play: 

** Ah—no—no—no! we’ve nothing like 
your grace, your conversation, your 
amusing slang—I am so fond of it! You 
know I say you Americans are all chic! 
Then your enormous wealth— Oh, we're 
too awfully out of it!” 

Eleanor gasped as she fished in her 
mind for further flattery; there was a 
defensive gleam in Mrs. Stainsby’s eye 
that showed she was ready to outdo her 
at any cost. 

‘* Percy ”—to her son—“‘ do you not re- 
member those striking-looking girls from 
Texas, whose dress was so magnificent? 
They were so fond of eating sweets along 
the esplanade in their dear odd independ- 
dent way! How like them Miss Glenning 
and her sister are! Wouldn’t you think 
it was Miss Tottie Cracketis standing 
there?” 

Percy had no opinion; and the opening 
whang of a Cattermoul duet released 
Eleanor, and she sank back into her chair, 

The matron, however, had no scruples 
about violating the sanctity of the piano; 
she leaned toward Eleanor on a shaky 
little table till it creaked, and teapots and 
tea-jugs rattled together; Mrs. Langtry’s 
photograph tumbled, and two Guelphs 
fell on the floor; but she went on in a deep 
dramatic recitative: 

“IT suppose when a girl has been 
brought up perfectly frem the cradle ”— 
casting a motherly glance at a young 
woman sitting near her—‘‘ with none of 
their bold American ways and all the 
modern languages, not to speak of riding, 
painting, drawing, archery, and swim- 
ming ”—she paused to sigh, and smile in- 
tensely on her daughter, then with an un- 
dulation that sent waves of motion to the 
remotest flounce of her figured gown, she 
turned on Eleanor a triumphant look of 
archness: ‘‘ ’ve no doubt those ridiculous- 
ly rich creatures out there, your Bilts and 
Astorgoulds, would struggle with each 
other for the hand of a well brought-up 
English girl.” 

Eleanor looked upon the maiden, whose 
pink, submissive face showed plainly that 
nothing yet had happened to her but to be 
brought up—and under pressure of her 
mother’s eyes began to speak of the use of 
bowie knives in such a case; but the piano 
grew exacting and shut off conversation. 

‘*Oh, Eleanor!” Minnie came whisper- 
ing presently, ‘‘ do come and see this Mrs. 
Betts. She’s a vision!” 

But Eleanor wouldn’t; she had heard a 
shrill staccato piercing the pervading 
murmur, and that was all she would have 
of Mrs. Betts. 

The next time Minnie came, to bring a 
bleary-eyed, Italian-looking man, her sis- 
ter would hardly recognize her. The 
man had some good bows and gestures— 
Minnie called them his ‘‘ courtly manners ” 
—but there was a deep untidiness about 
him that Eleanor could only forgive in 


him away from her to the piano, and 
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‘and analyze and classify. 


vicious little boys. However, they took 
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‘happy mist boat im, obscuring all his 


"The matron’s face was turned, and 
Eleanor seized the moment to slip into the 


from the memories ofa fateful epoch in 
Eleanor Glenning’s life. ».She’ is‘ hand- 
some woman in a large-style, with that 
urban inexpressiveness upon her face 
which only shows itself on: this exposed 
surface of our race as the result of careful 
training; but the passion of the Schubert 
music now stirred it to pathetic youthful- 
ness; varying shades of girlish pettishness 
and mirth and sadness fled across it, as 
clouds run over sunlit water. 

For her the place and people had melted 
away, together with the London haze and 
ten years’ time. It was May in a Western 
prairie State, and brilliant morning. She 
could not see the hot blue sky for the roof 
of interlacing boughs and fluctuating 
layers of pink petals overhead. The 
house that was her boarding-place during 
three years of student life in Mishwauk 
Normal College, stood among orchard 
trees, and there she sat, shaded by apple- 
boughs, a dozen text books scattered on 
the grass, and thoughts that had pleas- 
anter ways open to them than this volume 
of pedagogic methods ready to instruct 
her. The atlas on her lap: held a half- 

written sheet, with a bold heading: ‘‘ The 
Development of the First Mathematical 
Idea in the Mind of the Child.” But it 
was out of the question to feel any inter- 
est in the child or his alleged mind while 
two gray eyes kept smiling at her through 
the foolscap pages. 

These gray eyes, brighter for laughter 
and deeper for thought than most open- 
ings through which- souls look out, were. 
set under large perceptive bumps and 
curving brows, in a dark face. The nose 
came out at an inquiring angle, and there 
were other evidences toshow that Pro- 
fessor Murray Blake. of the Normal Col- 
lege, had lived, for the most part, to hunt 


Neither the fact that he was coming into 
notice as a rising scientist in his specialty 
nor the more interesting one that he was 
tall and good-looking, could make him 
popular with Eleanor’s classmates—girls 
whose suburban school life was only an 
annex to their home life in the city. He 
had such a sneering, sardonic look, they 
said; and he was no more like Charlie! 

The reiterated wit of the remark that 
Professor Blake walked as if always on 
plowed ground never disturbed Eleanor; 
she had only pride in the fact that he had 
put himself through a University course 
by years of teaching in district schools; 
but the funny girl of the class went too 
far when she said his mother cut his 
hair, and did asketch of him, a head half- 
hidden by a bowl—which she was afraid 
to show Eleanor. The knowledge of it 
cooled their friendship. 

Only a month before Professor Blake 
had brought Miss Glenning home from a 
lecture. They stood in’ the chill spring 
night among these very trees to watch the 
prairie fires. It seemed to him he had 
been waiting all his life to say the words: 

‘*Let us always be together, Eleanor; 
my future will be nothing to me if you 
are not in it.” 

For the first time his arms were folded 
round her; she could not speak, but the 
red flames shining on the level land, shed- 
ding faint aromatic smoke, the transmi- 
grated fragments of a summer’s blossom- 
ing—these must have had a voice to tell 
her meaning; at all events, he went away 
through the gnarled and naked tree 
trunks—black on one side, all crimson to 
the topmost twig upon the other—so warm 
at heart that not one reflection upon the 
structure of any organism, existing or ex- 
tinct, found ita way into his conscious 
thought that night. 

From her window Eleanor sat the con- 
flagration out, through hours whose length 
was imperceptible; when the cold white 
dawn at last looked in and laughed at her 
and sent her shivering to bed, she still 
smiled softly to herself in dreams. 





there his voice, a melodious tenor, made a 


Rossetti has put into the face of the little 
Virgin of his “‘ Annunciation” two strong 
desires at conflict; the holy withdrawal 
from love; the holier need of it. These 
two are written together on every woman’s 
heart. _ Love had found Eleanor, but this 


‘| Jatent passion for renunciation, would 
_| that, too, be satisfied? 


She frowned at her own persistent wan- 
dering from Pestalozzi, and returned to 
the essay with fierce industry. At any 


“moment Murray might appear, for it was 


Saturday, the only segment of their busy 
week that could be given to the long, de- 
lightful country drive that yet was never 
long enough. Even this holiday excur- 
sion could not be all idleness; indeed, it 
always resolved itself into a search for the 
visible signs of a whole group of concrete 
sciences. On returning from the last of 
these expeditions, they had crossed the 
Boulevard late in the afternoon, at a point 
congested by a slowly moving conglomer- 
ate of fashionable vehicles. Eleanor was 
beaming happily upon her lover, who, 
clad in shabby garments, bulging danger- 
ously at the pockets with roots and rocks, 
held a big tin bucket on his knee. 

Abbie Hancock, a young woman of the 
Normal seniors, who held in contempt the 
Normal College.and all other sources of 
occupation outside the Mishwauk Board 
of Trade, passed them in a high and stylish 
cart. She followed the soft solicitude in 
the eye of Professor Blake down to the 
bottom of the bucket, and found there a 
heaving mass of turtles, kept in place by 
his large left hand. She did not cut her 
classmate and their teacher, but there was 
scorn in her eye as she bowed, and a waft 
of wind brought back her words to her es- 
cort: 

‘* Well, Charlie! if a gentleman friend 
of mine should take me snake hunting, I 
should simply die!” 

Pestalozzi paled; Eleanor made little 
dents along the pencil with her teeth; she 
could not help wondering at the odd beha- 
vior of Murray’s aunt; they had met for 
the first time at the College yesterday. 
Murray had said he couldn’t put off telling 
dear Aunt Mattie! She would be so glad 
to know it! Miss Glenning was to be his 
wife. Aunt Mattie, who wore uncom- 
monly fine clothes, but had the pinched 
face of a woman who knows poverty, con- 
cealed her delight at the news. She looked 
white and scared, and said, Oh, she must 
go home to Lily, Lily had been more 
poorly than usual. Without another 
word she went, and even Murray,who was 
not exacting as to forms, seemed puzzled. 
He was too agreeably occupied, however, 
with Miss Glenning and a new shelf of 
spotted spiders, to be seriously annoyed. 
“Ah well!” thought Eleanor, “it's 
only that she doesn’t know any better; 
it’s easy enough to see that Mrs. Willard’s 
husband’s riches are not of long stand- 
ing.” With the comfort of this spiteful 
thought she went back to Pestalozzi—but 
there was a noise of wheels, and then— 
some one was coming through the trees, 
but—disappointing apparition! this pudgy 
panting man was only Doctor Munce, the 
County Board of Education President. 

‘* Well, I mus’ say, Miss El’ner, you 
look nice in that pink dress. You'd 
ought to wear pink right straight along.” 

‘* Have you a patient at the house this 
morning?” she cut in with schoolgirl 
tartness. 

‘*No; come to have a talk with you.” 
He sat down with some difficulty, upon 
the grass and wiped his warm brow, for 
the air was suddenly sultry. 

He was a bachelor of forty, and forty 
might as well be eighty when you your- 
self look forth to twenty as a climax of 
maturity. Still Eleanor and her class- 
mates were on terms of amiable equality 
with Doctor Munce; they patronized him 
—kindly; and when on occasion any one 
of them sat in his buggy with a fast bay 
mare ahead, she felt that the President of 
the County Board of Education had rea- 
son to be grateful. Even in Mishwauk, 
where the civilization, tho frantically up 
to date, had holes in places, like bread 
that has been raised too rapidly, it was 
hard to account for Doctor Munce as the 
head of an educational body; he was the 

fussy, familiar sort of little man who is 





By some mystery of craft Dante Gabriel 





always called ‘good hearted,” but the 
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ing at that anxious hight. This girl, 


. sentment in her face were plain enough to 


pressed it into the mouth of a bottle ab- 


; honor to keep him quiet about his patients 








get his medical degree? 

His gay complacenty was gone this 
morning, he was so like a worried Skye 
terrier, with his bushy eyebrows converg- 


with the soft brown eyes and tender 
mouth, was getting much pleasure out of 
the comparison. 

‘‘Yes, Miss El’ner; I wisht I'd said 
what I got tosaya year ago. Fact is I 
was shy, and folks gave you the reputa- 
tion of being stuck-up. Now look here! 
Any truth in the report of you being 
more’n friends with Professor Blake? 
Well, you needn’t answer; anyway, they 
say down to Wenosha he’s engaged to his 
cousin, Miss Lily Willard.” 

“I don’t believe it, Dr. Munce.” 

« “Come, now! don’t say that; Blake’s 
no favorite of mine—never was: but 
truth’s truth; I ain’t telling you this 
because I—well, you might’s well 
know it; I've been thinking of you 
m’self a good while; time and again 
just on the point of telling you everything 
I got was yours. See! my sister lives 
next door to Willards at Wenosha; I was 
there yesterday; got called in to see Lily; 
she was shrieking with hysterics by the 
hour. She’d heard some way about you 
and the professor, and that’s what upset 
her. Awfully delicate anyway, and not 
much sense; pretty enough to look at, 
tho. Well! she’d go on likea mad woman, 
raving that no one else should be Murray’s 
wife. Hard on the old folks; they think 
she'll die. Must be something in it, for 
they telegraphed Blake to come yesterday 
before I left.” 

The air was stifling, but gathering clouds 
and muttering thunder promised quick re- 
lief. 

“Well!” he went on, “I'd given up; 
last time Iwas at the college I’d heard it 
pretty well talked up about you and Blake; 
it looked like anengagementall round. I 
went off feeling downright bad. But this 
thing happening at Wenosha gave mea 
new chance. Now you just find out for: 
yourself and see”— 

** Find out!” There wasa fury in the 
red flush. ‘I don’t find out things, 
Doctor Munce.” 

Boughs of white blossoms, white and 
white rose-dappled, blown wildly apart 
against aground of darkly purple clouds; 
this theme on canvas always brings to 
Eleanor a heavy sense of trouble that will 
hardly let her breathe. The first sigh of 
the storm whirled every leaf as Doctor 
Munce exclaimed: 

“Well, he’s got round! Pretty quick 
traveling that!” 

It was Murray who was coming, with a 
tired step and gloomy face. The two men 
nodded and eyed each other evilly. He 
came to Eleanor’s side and looked at 
her questioningly; but the doubt and re- 


make him turn sharply to the doctor; who 
began the talk himself, with an offensive 
drawl. ro 

“ Your cousin getting on all right, Pro- 
fessor Blake? She was pretty badly off 
when I left Wenosha yesterday; hope you 
were able to comfort her before you came 
up here. Takes a smart fellow torun two 
places at the same time.” 

Murray’s dark face looked ugly, as if 
he were about. to give a blow; and to 
Eleanor’s seething spirit the sight of quick 
violence would have been a soothing balm. 
However, as he gathered himself together 
for a sufficiently scathing answer his hand 
went wandering mechanically toward a 
fine neuropter, whose green chiffon wings 
were folded on his coatsleeve. When his 
fingers had closed upon it, and delicately 


sently drawn from some interior recess of 
his garments, he suddenly became aware 
of what he had been doing, and pitched 
the bottle from him angrily, saying only: 

“Tf a professional man hasn’t sense of 


there are ways of forcing a sense of de- 
cency upon him.” 

The doctor’s voice had a terrier note as 
he wagged his head fron side to side: 
“ Think I’m going to let you go on fool- 
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ing this young lady without saying any- 
thing?” 


** Better shut up about the young ladies; 
Miss Glenning’s had enough of it.” As 
Murray moved nearer him the doctor 
backed defensively against. an apple tree 
and spread his feet to make a broader base. 

“T ain’t a bug to be chloroformed! 
Come now, tell the truth! Will you deny 
that your cousin, Miss Lilly Willard, con- 
siders herself engaged to you?” 

‘* She cannot think so—now.” 

The doctor laughed—a breathy little 
chuckle, 

‘Since yesterday, ain’t it? You've been 
rather slow making up your mind.” 

‘‘T think you must excuse me,” Eleanor 
broke in with cold distinctness, ‘‘ from 
hearing any more of this. Murray, let 
me give you your ring; I shall not wear it 
any more, and perhaps your cousin” — 

‘*Eleavor! surely you have no. feeling 
about this poor girl!” 

“T am deeply sorry for her, Murray; 
but I can never care for you again—don’t 
try to tell me how the mistake was made— 
there is only one way out of it now; Ishall 
not-take you from her.” 

‘* But let me talk to you! 
with you now.” 

She shook her head with resolute re- 
fusal. Then he bent down andspoke very 
gently so only she might hear: 

‘*But think, dear girl; love doesn’t end 
this way; our lives and thoughts have 
grown close together—they will not come 
apart, now, ata word. Listen, dear heart; 
I'll go away and write it all to you; then 
Ill come back. Don’t think I won’t come 
back, whatever you may say. You will 
see it differentiy when you have read the 
letter.” 

He held her hands, and looked upon 
her with kind eyes deeply troubled, but 


I am coming 


‘full of tenderest meaning; then presently 
he turned away and passed the doctor 


without seeing him. The wind had begun 
to howl like a dismal dog. The gate 
clanged, and the rain came pattering hard 
upon the leaves. 

The doctor’s face had grown benign and 
rosy, tho it was trickling with the rain. 

‘* Well, I give up!” he said: pleasantly; 
* ‘taint no use, is it?’ He stood with 
hands femininely posing on his hips, and 
head askew. 

“Tt’s no use for you to say anything 
more Doctor Munce!’—she spoke with 
angry intensity—‘‘I can’t like you any 
better because I have no friendship left for 
Professor Blake.” 

‘Oh come!” with a reassuring cadence; 
‘*T’'m nosuch fool’s you think! It’s easy 
enough to see you won’t get over caring 
for Blake in a hurry; no use counting on 
that. Pretty hard to get at what girls 
really do mean; but I see it all right now. 
All I got to say is this: if you’ve a notion 
to take that school in Wantonomah in the 
fall, I won’t stand in the way of your get- 
ting a good place; I'll recommend you 
just the same’s if nothing had happened 
at all. Well! no use staying here and 
catching cold. Good-morning, Miss 
El’ner!” 

When he had gone the storm broke 
loose, and swept the boughs upon the grass; 
she stood there till the rain had drenched 
her, and tried—as youth does try—to 
think that joy was as much gone by as 
the wind-blown petals falling on the grass. 

Murray’s fondness for Lilly had been 
nothing beyond the teasing, petting affec- 
tion of a brother, save that one time there 
had been some jesting talk of “‘ waiting” 
for his little cousin, meaningless words 
that would only have been recalled with 
laughter in the crowded memory of a 
healthy girl. 

A painful hour had passed when Mur- 
ray had been summoned to her; she clung 
to the one idea with the great force that 
knows no reason. 

Poems have been filled with power to 
wring tears from all humanity, by the 
loveliness of women no more beautiful 
than she, no more tender and no less 
tenacious. But the cold prose of life 
found Lilly embarrassing to deal with. 
But little of this came to Eleanor from 
Murray’s letter; it had not heen so easy 
to explain at the expense of his young 
cousin, She gathered more from a tear- 
stained, misspelled missive, sent by Mrs, 











Willard. Her daughter wished to see 
Miss Glenning, and she took the ‘‘libberty” 


| of asking her to come; the doctors said 


they could do nothing for her Lilly unless 
some step were taken to relieve ber mind 
of its distress. It was so hard for the child 
who had never been crossed before! Miss 
Glenning would not refuse her. She did 
not; next day the haggard mother led her 
to her daughter’s door. 

‘She wants to see you alone!” and 
Eleanor entered a chamber furnished in 
white wood with silver ornament, and 
pale blue hangings—a dainty nest for the 
white maiden curled up on the bed. She 
was piteously pallid; a ghastly rim showed 
under half-shut eyelids; and the purple 
shadows under them, and the drawn lips, 
were eloquent of pain. 

The eyelids opened, and a sulemn gaze 
was fixed upon Eleanor’s face. 

‘** Are you Miss Glenning?”’ she spoke in 
a languid, high-pitched voice, with long 
weak pauses—*I want to speak to you. 
You see you’ve only known Murray—a 
little while—you wouldn’t miss him—as I 
do. He has always—belonged to me—and 
what shall I do—without him? Then if he 
should—marry you—it would be—so bad 
for him! He would go on teaching—at the 
college, Father says—it’s wicked for him 
—to waste his life like that—when he 
might be making money. Father’s ready— 
at any time—to take him into the business 
at theStock Yards. Then they say you're 
so strong! See how weak—I am! Don’t 
you think—you might give him up? You 
wouldn’t care much—but it will kill me!’ 

There was no spirit in the words to 
rouse enthusiasm, but chivalry is not alone 
for men; the instinct to protect the weaker 
and more exquisitely made burns up to a 
fine flame of sacrifice in many a girlish 
soul, 

And one’s pity sprang to meet her—this 
lovely fragile thing. Her beauty called on 
every one to take her part; there never was 
such a pretty line as that of her brow and 
nose; and her mouth was a rose when she 
smiled. The biue silk thing about her 
shoulders gave striking value to the gold 
of the little rings of hair: and when her 
hand sought Eleanor’s it was warmly 
pressed. 

** Don’t take him away from me!” It 
seemed that she must break with a rough 
touch, like foolish vases that can only be 
kept whole in cabinets; but there was in- 
credible strength in the clinging fingers. 
‘** Promise! promise!” she whispered, with 
desperately insistent eyes. 

So Eleanor gave up her lover there and 
then, witha vow much like an oath; and 
Lilly sank back on her pillow with a sigh 
of deep content. 

When the mother came in she found a 
great change in her face; a dimple was 
playing in the white cheek, and her lovely 
sea-green eyes were full of laughteras 
Miss Glenning left her. 

The high altitude of abnegation, upon 
which Eleanor found both self-approval 
and serenity, was not looked up to with 
respect by Professor Murray Blake. He 
laughed long and contemptously at the 
arrangement; to be handed about between 
two girls was not his theory of a career; 
he supposed a man might still dispose of 
himself in marriage as he liked; then he 
grew angry, left her for days; came back 
to argue anew; while she remained com- 
placently implacable. 

l. was only when Mrs. Willard came to 
tell him of Lilly’s serious relapse and her 
own grief, that he yielded. When the news 
of their engagement reached Eleanor, the 
fatuous enjoyment of her own obstinacy 
was still too great to let her feel the loss 
with any pain. : 

She stood upon the platform on Com- 
mencement Day, as fresh and fragrant in 
white mull and June roses as if youth in- 
deed had just begun; but Murray, facing 
her from among the audience as she sang 
the Schubert Serenade, had no smile for 
her upon his somber face. Every soft 
strain of the melody, full as it is of the 
soul of love, means to her only a message 
of farewell from eyes where love can 
never shine for her again. 

The next day brought a letter from him 
terse and cool. They would probably not 
meet again, as he should go with Mr. 
Willard, who was removing his family 





and his business concerns to California, 
within the month. He had accepted a 
professorship in a Western University; 
Lilly and he would be married in the 
spring; they sent their good wishes. 

Tt must have been on this day that her 
heartache first began. 

Miss Glenning’s first term’s teaching 
came to an end abruptly, with a summons 
from the Eastern city where her family 
dwelt. This family were only Minnie and 
their uncle, who had been father and 
mother to the early orphaned girls. It 
was the news of Uncle Ben’s success in a 
huge project where all his unrewarded 
work had gone for years, that interrupted 
Eleanor’s Wantonomah school-work. 

Uncle Ben was a true American father © 
to his nieces: ‘‘ We'll have a good time, 
girls,” was his repeated assurance, ‘‘any- 
way you think best;” and, true to the 
unspoiled instinct of their sex and coun 
try, they thought Paris best. 

But it was in Paris that the sadness 
her loss found Eleanor. The nights were 
full of it, and would not let her sleep; as 
for the days—a treadmill of sights and 
shops—they grew intolerably hateful. 
The new gowns and jewels, the beautiful 
Arch, the noble Place, the churches—all 
grew to be bewildering phases of one 
dreadful dream. At last she broke out 
and said she could endure no more of it! 
And so they came away with her—good 
little Minnie and Uncle Ben—and Paris 
has not known them since. 

Her reverie came to an end with the 
tenor’s final note. They had not been bad 
years since this crisis in her life. The 
times of loitering in Continental lands 
were fruitful of new thoughts; better yet 
was the long time of being part of Lon- 
don’s great complexity, studying, putting 
the old Pestalozzian theories to work for 
muddy little children born with perverse 
h’s. Andthere had been people, to know 
whom widened one’s universe. But ah! 
there is a salt that gives to living a tran- 
scendent flavor, and these years knew it 
not. 

With the thought she sighed; and as 
the palm trembled to its reots, looked 
up—to find a big man fingering its leaves 
inquisitively. He looked down. She saw 
two gray eyes under large perceptive 
bumps and curving brows, 

‘Murray! Professor Blake!” Professor 
Murray Blake it was; altered, altho his 
dress had still the air of having been ac- 
quired by chance. But he was heavier, 
somewhat gray-haired, and the sardonic 
lines extending from the nostrils of his 
inquiring nose were deepened. They 
melted in a pleasant smile, however, as 
he told her he had been here for six weeks 
—he and the family. 

*““Oh! and how—how is Lilly?’ she 
asked, in a tone that quavered instead of 
expressing the correct degree of interest 
demanded by convention. 

‘Lilly?’ The smile broadened on his 
face. ‘‘ Lilly is the most robust person of 
her time. The amount of solid gayety 
she packs into twenty-four hours is stu- 
pendous; it would kill me to even try to 
keep up with her!” 

A cynical chilliness settled thickly as a 
fog, and tasted quite as badly. That her 
lover of years ago—hallowed still in her 
lonely heart by purest memories, tenderest 
regrets—should turn up all at once with 
prosaic chaff about his wife, in Bayswater, 
under the shadow of palm! 

It was easy now to laugh, and say: 

** You can’t rely at all on those delicate 
fair girls! They are always sure to dis- 
tance the toughest of us. I’m so sincerely 
glad to know she’s well. And is she here 
this afternoon?” 

‘**She was here; but she had something 
more stirring on hand, and left when the 
song began. having snared me into staying 
as asort of hostage to politeness. We're all 
Lilly’s slaves. She’s really the most beau- 
tiful young married woman any one has 
seen; people stare at her, follow her, steal 
her photographs. It’s rather rough on 
Betts;.he’s a quiet fellow .and doesn’t en- 
joy it.” 

‘** B—Betts?” 

‘* Shelley H. Betts, the tired husband, 

‘* Whose husband?” 

He frowned deeply. 

‘*Is it possible you’ve never heard? 

















“Mo, oh, no! I — of tian 
was you”— 

An. unmistakable aianemiitt spread 
upon his face. 

“We heard repeatedly of you and your 
affairs,” he said: Then, with an iniro- 
spective smile that seemed ‘to have its 
source in a spring of reminiscent irony: 
‘* Shall T tell you about it?” 

He sat down at her side. - 

‘* After you and I had—said good-by to 
one another, and the Willards and I had 
reached California, Lilly seemed further 
than ever from recovery; the wedding 
was put off till spring; I spent the winter 
doing some tremendous hard work at 
Slagranch University. When-spring came 
Lilly began to bloom. Just when it 
dawned upon me that this was an exqui- 
site. young creature, charming with the 
withheld vitality of a lifetime, it dawned 
upon me also that a certain wealthy 
young sash and blind manufacturer had 
supplanted me with my cousin. She 
smiled delightfully, and said dear old 
Murray was so good! He would let her 
off! He would do anything for her. Of 
course he would; he was used to being 
thrown over, and he took to it kindly. 
They were married within the year. So 
much experience of one sort is bewilder- 
ing to the dull, coarsely organized man; 
he can’t get hold of the subtle feminine 
joy in giving up things; he is even too 
dazed by it to go on experimenting. I 
still look at young women with wondering 
admiration—but always from a distance. 
Slagranch remains the center of my 
labors; it’s growing finely; I have ex- 
tended leave this summer to look up some 
subjects over here—perhaps, I am pre- 
suming on your interest?” 

“That could not be,” she answered; 
** you can’t blot out a capacity for friend- 
ship between people by the lapse of a few 
years. Ah! you’re noticing the changein 
me? I’m more than ten years older.” 

*«There is a difference,” musingly. 

** You may not mean to flatter me,” she 
said it resolutely; ‘‘but I like myself 
worlds better now than then. I thought 
I was wise and high-minded, when I was 
a priggish young idiot. Oh, yes; it’s a 
long time since I began to think so.” 

“This. is a change indeed!” he said, 
half-jestingly; but his eyes were kind as 
in the old days. 

“Don’t think,” he went on, quite gen- 
tly, ‘‘that I’m unmanly enough to re- 
proach you by a thought; a man should 
be able to shape life for himself. Still, I 
cannot see you, even now, and not feel 
that losing you has made the greatest 

’ difference to me.” 

The old love was shining in his eyes— 
she could not doubt it. Tears came, and 
a sob rushed up and choked her. 

** Oh, Murray!” she cried from behind 
her handkerchief; ‘ if I could only live it 
over again I would let her die—cheerfully; 
But I would never let you go.” 

“Ah, Miss Glenning! I have found 
you!” 

Their hands, that would have met,drew 
hack at the vibration of a sonorously pro- 
found bass voice. It was the matron. 
Standing, the area of her salmon silk, 
bestrewn with pinks and violets, made a 
great space magnificent. Miss Glenning 
felt distinct warnith from the radiation of 
her fiery visage. She was excitedly in 
motion; even the row of moss rosebuds 
arouad her cap stood up electrically on 
their wires. 

Eleanor, yieldiug weakly to her com- 
manding nod, presented Murray, mum- 
blingly. Murray reluctantly allowed him- 
self to be entangled in a skein of talk, 
largely made up, on his part, of faltering 
replies to searching questions of a purely 
personal sort. 

“How very odd it is!” she said at 
length, ‘I never overcame my wicked 
prejudices against your country people 

till this afternoon. And now that Miss 

Glenning has succeeded in rousing my in- 

terest in all of them, whom do I directly 
meet but you, a Californian, the most pic- 
turesque variety,as I have read, of all 

Americans. You live yourself, I suppose, 

on one of your mighty ranches, and ride 

among your galloping cattle. No? Ah, 


then, to besure, you are a miner! I’ve 






fornian mines. Really, I ervey ron as re 
fetch my Grisel~the dear girl would so 
delight in hearing all about that odd, wild 
life of yours. Keep him for me, dear Miss 
Glenning!” and with a glance of playful 
meaning that well-nigh came to be a wink, 
she fluttered rustlingly away. 
**So, then,” said Murray, “after all 
these years, no sooner have I found you 
than you give me away again? Only now 
it is to the child of this claret-colored Brit- 
ish lady.” 
“Tl tell them you’re oy a eae 
without nuggets,” Eleanor replied; ‘ 
they won’t want you.” 
“Tam still afraid of them, and your 
erratic conceptions of duty. See! there’s 
a door at the other end; let us—evade 
them!” 
Hand in hand they fled, laughing but 
fearsome, along the length of the conser- 
vatory. Not there, nor in any other ref- 
uge, were they overtaken by the pursuing 
matron. 
‘You seem to have had a very good 
time at the Cattermoul’s, after all,” said 
Minnie, dryly, as they were driving home. 

“Minnie, duck, I take everything back. 
Ieven wish I could take you and Uncle 
Ben back—in the fall—to Slagranch Uni- 
versity.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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BEFORE THE SUN GOES DOWN. 


BY JOSEPHINE 1 POLLARD. 








Say thou ere the set of sun, 
“ Ts there aught I’ve left undone 
That I might have done to-day?” 
Then Love’s impulse sweet obey, 
And go do it right away; 
Nor to-morrow’s dawn await, 
Lest to-morrow be too late. 

New Yorg Crry. 





HOW JACK LOST HIS PONY. 


BY MARY G. WOODHULL. 








‘“*Tot, Tot, where are you?” called an 
eager, boyish voice. 

‘Up here,” returned a sweet, far-off 
voice in reply. 

A few seconds later the play-room door 
opened and a jolly-faced boy of some ten 
years entered noisily. ‘‘ What are you 
up to, Tot? What’s all that mess for, any- 
way?” 

**Tt’s not a mess one bit, Jack—indeed 
it’s not; only you see boys areso different!” 


sighed Tot. 
“Should think so!” muttered Jack; 
then: “I say, Tot,do you know Aunt 


Harriet’s going home to-morrow?” 

‘* Is she?” said Tot, carefully fitting two 
bright bits of silk together—for she was 
making a wonderful silk quilt for her doll. 

** Just think, Tot, she’s been here a whole 
week and I’ve done nothing but go round 
like a funeral! I b’lieve I must play just 
one little trick on her ’fore she goes—just 
one, Totsy!” seeing a grave look on his sis- 
ter’s face. “‘Oh my! just think what a 
jolly good time Tom Sawyer had— I de- 
clare, I wish I had been born an Indian; 
you needao’t shake your head, for I do, so 
there, Miss Tots!” 

** But, Jack, tricks are so dreadful; they 
scare me so. Can’t you play ‘ Brigand,’ 
or ‘ Fiji Island’ ?” 

**T’m sick of ’em, and besides Joe Han- 
cock’s got the measles; and you know I 
can’t play ‘ Fiji’ without him,” he said in 
a grieved tone. ‘Now if you was only 
a boy there’d be heaps of things to do; 
you’re real nice fora girl, Tots; all the 
fellows say so— Oh dear,I b’lieve my 
head’ll burst if I can’t have a little fun?” 

Jack was Tot’s idol, so she only sighed 
again. There was silence in the play- 
room for a short time. Jack kicked the 
edge of the big rug impatiently as he 

looked out at the pouring rain ; and Totty 
thought so hard she pricked her finger till 
_ the blood came. 

Jack hearing a suspicious little sniffle, 


are you crying for?” 
‘‘I—I ran the needle way in my—my 
finger.” 
“Pooh, that’s nothing; why I cut a 
reg’lar slice out my enh yesterday— 
s’pose I’d cry?” 
| ‘Totty shook her head, inwardly wishing 





seen most beautiful nuggets from the Cali- 


turned his head—‘‘ Well I never! What. 


F aktwing tired of nin still, Jack. be- 
gan wandering over the big, rambling 
playroom. 
A most delightful playroom it was. 
Their beloved Uncle Jack was in the Navy 
and nevercame home without bringing 
treasures for his namesake, Jack, and 
gentle little Totty. Margaret was her real 
name, but everybody called her Totty ex- 
cept her father’s Aunt Harriet, who dis- 
liked ‘‘ Pet-names.” 

The children had divided the room off 
geographically; a chalk line marked the 
Equator. Then there were the North and 
South Poles, the British Islands, Asia, 
Australia—with here and there a smaller 
island. 

All their foreign treasures were placed 
to the best possible advantage in their 
somewhat narrow quarters; and never by 
any mistake were the African curiosities 
found in Asia, or the Australian ones in 
Greenland. As one may suppose Geog- 
taphy was the pleasantest sort of game 
to Jack and Totty Ludlow. The big fire- 
place the children called the Tropics; and 
not far off near a window, lay a rug which 
they named “The Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez”; and here Jack’s well thumbed, most 
precious ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” always lay 
ready for use. 

Like his uncle, young Jack was fond of 
adventures and travels, and many were the 
delightful day-dreams enjoyed stretched 
on his lonely island. 

But there was just one thing Jack 
relished better than books of travel or day- 
dreams, and that was playing practical 
jokes. Indeed, Mr. Ludlow seldom came 
home at night without saying anxiously, 
‘*Well, Mamma, what has the boy been 
up to to-day?” Dear, gentle Totty suffered 
much because of her brother’s serious fault, 
and tried her best to keep him out of mis- 
chief; but not always with success, as we 
shall see. 

“T say, Tots,” said Jack suddenly; ‘I’ve 
got such a good scheme, and if you won’t 
tell a 

‘“*Why Jack, you know ‘I never tell !” 
put in Totty, quickly. 

‘*Well, listen then” he said, throwing 
himself full length upon the rug; a look of 
importance on his boyish face. ‘‘ Did you 
hear Great-aunt telling "bout how she 
wasn’t afraid to sleep on the ground- 
floor, and how she could scare off the 
burglars?” 

Totty shook her curly head, looking 
somewhat awed; for she was dreadfully 
afraid of burglars. 

‘‘ Well, this ismy plan: Aunt goes to 
bed early, you know— Oh, it will be twice 
as much fun as ‘ Fiji’ Tots!” 

‘* But what are you going to do, Jack ?” 

‘Tm going to hide under Aunt Harriet’s 
bed and see if she won’t scare.” 

‘‘ Why, Jack Ludlow, Papa would be 
dreadfully angry!” exclaimed Totty in 
dismay. 

‘Now see here, Tot, you let a fellow 
alone or it’s the last time you ever hear a 
secret; so there!” 

“ It—it might scare her to death; really 
it might, Jack,” the little sister sadly said. 

‘‘The idea; she needs a little shaking 
up; she’s so sure she could manage a 
burglar—oh, dear!” and naughty Jack 
rolled over with delight. 

The lunch-bell rang, and with a farewell 
warning of secrecy Jack flew downstairs, 
leaving Totty to follow at her leisure. 

Mr. Ludlow never came home to lunch, 
and to-day the children did not enjoy it 
as much as usual. 

Miss Harriet Pelham was not especially 
fond of children and thought they ‘“‘should 
be seen and not heard.” During luncheon 
Jack ventured to remark that he thought 
every boy should owna pony. To which 
his aunt replied: ‘It would be well if 
boys could learn to walk correctly before 
attempting to ride, I think.” 

Jack knew that was for him; for he had 
the bad habit of putting his hands in his 
pockets. Hesaid nothing however, but 

gave Totty a meaning glance, as much 
as to say: ‘‘ You'll see, I’ll settle her.” 

Luncheon over, both children hurried 
back to enjoy theshort winter afternoon in 

their playroom. 

Jack got out his box of tools and Totty 
her ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales”; both knew 





Jack would bea little more sympathetic. 





over eal make the most of 





‘every minute. 
This was Thursday; on Monday Jack 
would commence ‘school and Totty’s 
Governess would return. 

The afternoon passed quickly. The 
children could not believe their ears when 
the dinner-bell rang. As they went down- 
stairs Jack whispered: “I say, Tots, if 
Aunt Harriet hadn’t been so downright 
mean as to say what she did and smile 
that reg’lar hateful smile, I wouldn’t trick 
her; but now I’m bound to.” 

“Oh, Jack, if you wouldn’t, I'd give 
you most anything,” whispered Totty 
back. 

‘*Huh ! spose I'd want to take a girl’s 
things? Why, Uncle Jack would laugh at 
the idea!” 
‘*There’s Papa!” cried Totty, joyfully, 
and they rushed pell-mell to the front 
door. 

“Take care—take care, chicks, I’m 
dripping wet,” said.a kindly, deep voice. 
So they drew aside while he placed the 
umbrella in the stand and hung up his 
damp ulster. Then came the welcome 
kisses and all went into the dining room 
together, where they found Aunt Harriet 
and Mrs. Ludlow. 

Both children were rather subdued this 
evening, for some reason unknown to their 
parents, tho perhaps we could guess why. 
After dinner they all went into the cosy 
parlor, where Jack and Totty watched 
their papa and aunt Harriet play back- 
gammon a while. 

Then their maiwnmma sang two or three 
pretty Scotch songs for them; after which 
Totty declared she was tired,so kissed good- 
night.and went to bed. And very soon 
after Jack followed. He went tohis room 
but had no intention of going to bed; not 
he! Going in his sister’s room for a little 
talk he found her already in bed and very 
much distressed because he would scare 
poor Aunt Harriet. 

At half-past eight o’clock Master Jack 
crept downstairs in his Indian moccasins, 
opened his aunt’s door softly and hid 
himself under the bed. 

Jack thought this the best fun‘out, only 
he could not help wishing for Joe Han- 
cock, however. After half and hour or so 
he began to grow rather stiff and tired in 
his cramped, uncomfortable position, and 
decided that it was just as probable a 
burglar would hide behind a curtain as 
under the bed; so out he crawled and hid 
behind one of the long, heavy curtains. 

Scarcely had he settled himself when 
the door 6pened and his mother and aunt 
entered the room. Mrs. Ludlow lighted 
the gas and, aftera little talk, wished 
Aunt Harriet good-night. Just as she 
turned the door-knob, Miss Pelham said: 
“Oh, niece, I have come to the conclusion 
that it will be just as well for Jack to 
have a pony; all the men in our family 
have been noted horsemen. Besides, the 
boy has improved and I have made up my 
mind to buy him one; so tell nephew to 
have the stable in readiness.” 

‘*Why, Aunt, how very kind of you!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ludlow, while Jack nearly 
whooped aloud for joy and just managed 
to save himself from iostant disgrace. 

The ladies talked a moment longer; 
then, with another good-night, Mrs. Lud- 
low left the room. 

Jack would have given anything to have 
been well out of his scrape; but as usual it 
was easier to get in than out; and there 
he had to stay. But he decided it would 
be an easy matter to wait until his aunt 
fell asleep and creep out very softly. 
Jack thought she would never get to 
bed. He could hear her in the little dressing 
room turning off and on the water spigot: 
and it was at least half and hour before 
the old lady turned out the gas. 

‘* Awful fussers, old ladies are, anyway,” 
thought Jack, impatiently. But after a 
while his ears were gladened by the 
sound of steady breathing. Afterward, 
Jack said to Totty: ‘‘ Well I never knew 
women snored, did you?” Totty had never 
heard of such a thing. 

Pushing aside the curtain Jack peered 
out. “‘Dark as a dungeon,” he thought; 
‘‘ Guess I can walk across a room straight 
if’tis dark”; and out he crept from his 
hiding place with but one thought, and 





their two weeks’ holiday would soon be 
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are room anyway, so with extended 

slowly felt his way. At last he 
reached a door, but, alas, it was the wrong 
ee in the 
k 


He was cold now and heartily sick of 
his “‘old joke,” as he mentally called it. 
If he were only in his warm, comfortable 
bed where he could think about his new 


pony! 
Miss Pelham was sleeping peacefully. 


 jittle dreaming of an invader in her do- 
* main. 


Round and round went Jack in the 


‘ pitchy darkness and at last, after almost 


ivi hope, he felt another door. 
ae, @ would soon be out now, he 
thought; but alas, for r Jack, - Miss 
Pelham had pluced a chair in front of the 
door, and never thinking of any such pre- 
caution from so brave a lady, Jack upset 
the chair with a terrific bang! 

Instantly Miss Pelham was wide awake 
crying: ‘‘ Fire! murder! thieves!” at the 
top of her voice. Jack was y as 
much frightened as his Great-aunt and 
somehow found himself huddled in a 
corner; and a moment later his father 
rushed in holding a big cane in one hand, 
a lighted candled in the other. ‘‘ What 
on earth is the matter, Aunt?” he inquired 
quickly. 

**Oh, some one is in this room; be care- 
ful—be careful, do nephew, you may be 
shot!” screamed Aunt Harriet, her gray 
curls shaking with fright. 

‘There, there, my dear Aunt, it is prob- 

cat.” 


a | the 
o, no—that—that chair by the door 
was thrown violently down.” 

‘*< T will soon find out ” said Mr. Ludlow; 
and Jack’s heart began tobeat hard. ‘It’s 
all up for me now,” he thought. “Oh 
dear, I’ll never get that pony—never!” and 
the thought fairly choked him. 

Mr Ludlow held the candle aloft; his 
eyes swept the room, taking in Jack in 
the corner. 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” 
said Mr. Ludlow ina stern voice, a look 
of utter amazement on his face; for cer- 
tainly he had never thought of Jack. 

“Qh-h-h! have you found him!” 
moaned Miss Harriet in distress. 

‘*Calm yourself, Aunt, itis my young 
scapegrace of a son.” 

‘““What,” screamed she, ‘“‘not John! Oh, 
— — what will his end be?’ 

r. Lu 


low was very angry with 


naughty Jack, but could scarcely repress 
a smile at his aunt’s tone of utter horror. 

* You may go to your room in dis- 
grace!” ordered his father, sternly; and 
with drooping head Jack stole out of the 
room just as his mother arrived on the 
scene of action. 

Jack did not stay to meet her sad, re- 
proachful look but rushed past her up to his 
own room. 

Mrs. Ludlow went in to soothe Miss 
Harrietand mix some spirits of ammonia 
and water for her ‘‘ nerves,” while Mr. 
Ludlow went back to his room to think 
what would be the best punishment for 
the troublesome practical joker. Great 
was his astonishment a short time later, 
to feel a light touch upon his arm. 

‘‘Papa” said a low voice, ‘‘I want to 
tell you something.” 

Mr. Ludlow glanced at the boy’s un- 
happy, tear-stained face, and said: ‘‘ Well, 
what have you to say, my son?” 

‘* Why--why, I never was so sorry for 
anything in all my life!” 

There was evident truth in the asser- 
tion; poor Jack was thinking of hjs pony; 
but not until years after did his father 
hear that part of the story. : 

“I forgive you, my boy, if that is what 
you want,” Jack nodded. ‘‘But remember 
you must take the consequences of your 
misdemeanor and must make your con- 
fession to your aunt to-morrow; and, Jack, 

ou will have no allowance for a month. 
ow go to bed.” 

“*Won’t--won’t you kiss me, Papa?” 
sobbed the boy. 

“Certainly, my boy; and I hope this 
will be your last attempt to play jokes on 
an old lady. I want you remember 
whom you are named after and grow up 
just such a noble, courteous gentleman.” 

Jack want upstairs and cried himself 
to sleep, but before he fell asleep deter- 
mined never again to grieve his kind 
father’s heart. ‘ 

The next morning Jack told his aunt 
Harriet how sorry he was; to which she 
replied: ‘I will forgive you, John, tho 
itis more than you rve.” 

That afternoon she took her departure 
and Jack never heard a word of his pony 


Jack and Totty are children no longer. 
Totty is and she and her husband, 
who is Jack’s old friend Joe Hancock, live 
at the dear old home with her father and 
m 


other. 

Aunt Harriet died a number of years 
Coe ene, 8 sone, Bite vam. of money to 
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yr Sob away yen and just 
as handsome as a 
Naval officer should be, tis greatest 








LovE is blind, but small brothers are not. 
—Puck. c 


.... There are sermons in stones and but 
tons in the contribution box.—Puck. 


.... When we say thata man is sound we 
mean that he agrees with us.— Dallas News. 


.. Teacher: “What is the plural of 
child?” Tommy: “Twins.”—The Register. 


....An acceptable third party movement 
—leaving the young couple by themselves.— 
Lowell Courier. ; 


....[t was a sad instance of vegetable de- 
pravity when the first apple tried to destroy 
the first pair.— Life. 


....Time flies raipdly, but not so fast but 
what the leader of the orchestra always 
beats it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


....'That yoting fellow in the yachting 
cap, is he a yathtsman?” “ No; just a sales- 
man.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 


.... At the seashore between the sea swells 
and the land swells the landlord’s poeket- 
book swells.— Detroit Free Press. 


....Tom Bigbee: “I say, Upson, what 
would you do if you had a million?” Up- 
son Downs: “ Nothing.”—New York Led- 
gen. 


.... First Printer: ‘‘ What are you setting 
up—a city directory?” Second Printer: 
“No. Summer resort letter.’—New York 
Weekly. 


....Primus: “Is Hemans useful in the 
church?’ Secundus; ‘‘ Yes; principal ob- 
ject of prayer, I believe.”—Kute Field’s 
Washington. 


...“‘ It says here the last of the six hun- 
dred have just died. They were a noble 
band.” ‘1 didn’t know they were a band. 
1 thought they were cavalry.” —Life. 


.-.. You can never know how high a value 


@ man puts upon himself until he sues a’ 


railroad company for $5,000 damages for the 
loss of one finger.—Baltimore American. 

...“' How habits cling to a man,” said 
Mr. Sniff. ‘‘I hired an ex-barber to trim 
my lawn the other day, and he asked me if 
I would have it shampooed also.”’—Birming- 
ham Republican. 

...-A Quid Pro Quo.—Quilter: “I sup- 
pose, Fakes, you have the entrée to all the 
theaters?’ Fakes (the critic): ‘‘ Yes; but 
you see, I usually give them a roast in re- 
turn.””—Boston Post.’ 

....Ancestral Comnparisons.—Miss Blew- 
budd (proudly): “‘My grandfather was a 
Virginia Taylour.’’ Newby: ‘‘ Indeed! Well, 
to be equally candid, mine was a Jersey 
City butcher.’”’—Puck. 

...‘*How’s this, Dauber? You’ve painted 
Father Time with a mowing machine in- 
stead of ascythe?’”’ “That’s allright. We 
artists of the modern school keep up with 
inventive progress.”—The Christian at 
Work. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








MALTESE CROSS. 
5 Cale Sal 4 65 


oF 8 
34 9 40 
35 36 1 ee 41 42 
138 14 15 16 17 #18 19 @ 21 
3738 22 23 43 44 
39 25 45 
6 2 28 


. 29 9 Bt 88 88 
From 1 to 5, the name of a tea. 

6, 7, 8, a color. 

3, 7, 9, a female pronoun. 

2, 6, a conjunction. 

4, 8, abbreviation of editor. 

10, 11, 12, friend (French). 

16, 17, 18, worn on the hand. 

22, 23, 24, a pronoun. 

25, 27, 31, era. 

26, 27, 28, time gone by. 

26, 30, exists. 

28, 32, upon. 

From 29 to 38 to be better. 

From 8 to 31, the dwelling of a recluse. 
From 34 to 37, a Turkish governor, ~ 
35, 36, in the same manner, 

96, 14, $8, to go to lav, 


87, 38, a male pronoun.” 
From 40 to 45, styles. 
41, 42, in this way. 
19, 20, 21, the nickname of a son of a Pres- 
ident. 
43, 44, ourselves. 
41, 20, 43, female work. 
From 13 to 21, yielded. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* 0 0* 00% 
* 0 0% 0 O * 
oOo * 
* 


* 0 0 * O 
* 00 * 00 
1, Across, funny; 2, beyond the time of 
payment; 3, a pungent fluid; 4, lolled. 
The three acrostics are minerals. L. H. 


ANSWERS TO PULZLES, OF FEB. 25TH. 
GREEK CROSS. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S! 
COCOA 


* Best & Goes Farthest.” 
rt Uried, used always.” 


“But Law, there's 
No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
; Have Van Hov- 
@stEn’s Cocoa fo 
Drink.” 


MARK TAPLEY. — 


PERFECTLY. PURE. 
Its great success has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and < 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 tb, Cans. 
a If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
» 2cts.to either VAN HouTEN & ZOON,106 Reade 
§ St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and @ 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. Av. § 














“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” } 


a 
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Shores 


Complying with general re-§ 


quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS . 
will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


Quissly Soluble, 3 


Pleasant Coating, 

completely disguising the 

taste of the Pill without in any 

way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 

@ New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 




















HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 


Valuable Ps one hy 35 b nomigy Ma vu 
ficial Teeth u e receipt o postage. . W. E. 
DUNN, *1 Lesinaton Ave., . 9th St.. N.Y. 





POND’S 
TRACT 


/ = - 


Bruises, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SURSTITUTE. 





MAGNOLIA METAL 
Fight, Leading Gov t 
> vernments 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for 


ton-Mill, Paper-Mill, and al 
Machinery Be: 


‘him fi 
‘ortlandt St,, lewtota,” 
icago Office, 41 Traders Building. 
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i: 
THEY MET BY CHANCE, THE 


USUAL WAY, 


The Coiled Springs always 
e is a practi- 


cal farmer. The match is 
ever after. made and they are happy 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00, 
Adrian, Mich. 











An Expert Cook 


Says: *‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster .or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic, 














MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Churches, Soho ‘ ~y" sige Chimes, 
an 
wertority over all Fea — 

















SARATOGA 
VICHY. 
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Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Te Gate Byers, Description of ——_ Barn 
Public Building Coveri 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


Ne. 9 Cliff St., New York. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM |: 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and’: 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by ali Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 














THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | Two Years, 


$5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their: papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


“Wreily Marit Besew. | 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lor the week ending Thursday, Feb. 25th, 1802.) 























SUGAR. 
OO 25 isc ckvs ue QUONERN cap teed 5 
eth Ripe v coun: °3 be 
Gran A racic eautascereeeooneieds oe Ps 
ould AL... esse ceeeeseeesenensenens cise 
eee BL ., s cpaccdvectaccdes ipeess 34@ 3% 
COFFEE. 

Fa ocssesecserieeencsesetyenres 
SN an SAG RAR I Bis 
TEA. 

NE cc ob Gatis cisinavasencetsectsadeeaay ll 
REO Aanpene gare ge gE 18 
PEE hadwotbectvens sbuceptveduecsequessted 14 e 
DOIN. 0 vss Saigevdhiins Dub ieGeXcnccbeaes b 
PROVISIONS 
Por! 
Mess, per, Dbl..........s02+esaeee $ 9 75@$10 50 
Short learsper bbl..........0.0.. 18 i 5 
PROM, DEF DOL... cscctaccascoess 9 ane 10 00 
cn EE ER IS Eo 10 11 00 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... 4 17 530 
Oe Ht per ~ Lite mabe pie bente 9 @9% 
Pick! — Mere baie nebheasia 5 @5%4 
Smoked m: Te. _ pickled. 
sg 
Creame cigidme bounds vaveysactic _ 
eh. TE cGccdcnccsccdcccoes e ee 
eh, eae maaee ee: 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, = NR 44 
paar MEAL, Erc. 
City Mill, per bbl CRGUEA LCE 5 OE EDL FE $5 00@$5 15 
Patents Ed GOOLE CULE ec! 5 5 40 
Low Extra Re Pek tpebevdékccessesnnse 3 80 
Winter Wheat, per bbl................ 5 15 
— Homne ® ~ a bbl 5 50 
ye Flour, per bbl........... 475 
Beck wheat Flour per bbl 1 6 
Corn Meal, per bbl............+sss000e6 3 10 
GRAIN. 
oe 1 Northern Spring........ $—_ @$1 067 
webhess veces snebedsecves 1 UT%K@ 1 
Ungraded Winter Red..... ... 8 @1 
‘Western FS aN RN — @101 
No. REE pepe ee 49144@50 
° Ungraded Mixed and "White:? -- -48146@51K% 
ATS: 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





HAY AND STRAW. 
Bay. Mot Oe YO tn Lredshoces sx0r $— W@S— 90 





si Sin cedteawas — 0@,— 75 
a Shi + i oe, _ _ 70 
Straw, Ryo, Det 100 Sebsdicthnes ave _- — 7 
oo" 23 ye See ae _ — 55 
© VEE Fie Secceccccccccccs — 46@ —-— — 
EGGS. 
State and Penn.., fresh-laid.............. — @18% 
Western, fresh-laid................eeeeee 1734@18 
SRG Re a ee ree 16 @17% 
SP nkcicasednscsvinis stetetccsecteagsens — @- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turke Small, fan seccceeeelS @I 
o Mixed es choice. 0.2.22: 13 eu’ 
Capons, Phila.................00+ 15 @2 
Chickens, jn fancy,...... 20 
id and Penn 
Foyls, State and TI «0c cdaseactores 
| SRE ee: 
Ducks, Jersey, choice Sc cptva aus voehiebl 
“ State Penn 
Geese. 
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MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, = to prime, per 














DOMESTIC ase FRUIT. 








Apples, Spy, d.-h. (bbl ices kina Beena 2 2 50 
oe. Baldwin win i Te 2 
be o 1 eo 2 00° 
a Spits, ber bbl... . 2 » 3 0 
ad vis, per bbl. . -. 2 25@ 2 75 
“ Common. ae -. —%5@ 1 % 
Cranberries, Cape per bbi 1 00@ 7 00 
5 ener r crate —T5@ 1 50 
Oranges, Indian River. per box 2 25@ 3 50 
™ . bright, 1 75@ 2 50 
ms Russet, “ ........66. 100@ 20 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
A les. Evaporated, Ran Cite ce .4 7 
Pr Southern, sliced. 3 $4 
# ss deeiele 4 4 
Oren Ba 4 
0 
eather i.) 8 
Raspberries, 











sa ssbeienctl 0 50 @$4 95 
ws common to 
a emeie... 3500 @44 
x aan a Stags. 2 8eK@ BTS 
a3: Balle. and Dry 
oes, pet 20 Ibs. 125 @3 35 
Live Veal Calves, per f)..:........ @ a 
ane calves, Woebern, per a : 3 4 
grassers, per - 
Live Yearlings, prime, ©. Pe Wisdese Hoe 3 De 
Live Sheep, —_ to aries per ®.. 6 @ 64 
to fair 5 534 
Hogs, country dinasedl per ® Satie 6@ 8 
“live, per 100 Ibs hoes fisante pay $5 00 @$5 50 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, pee bbl.. .-$1 00@$1 25 
- Rose, per 180 Ibs. . 1B3@137 
* ebron -. 12%@ 137 
rh mcihegtee - 12@1% 
wang COPD, oss ics ivaseit 1 25@ 2 50 
cohen ae Seth ssihiemh 40 vases dnemes 3 oe 5 00 
Celery, per by Rg: Dbunches..........cee08 1 150 
Onions, Wwhite,per bbl bsakndoetceveesses 5 00@ 7 00 
I. wehde -180@25 
Squash, Hubbard, pes Si... -- 100@ 1 25 
Turnips, Russia, per b - 8@ 75 
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AGRICULTURAL CUBA. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 
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CUBA is a country that in most things has 
remained far behind its times. Sugar mak- 
ing, however, is an exception to this gener- 
alization, for many of the large plantations 
are up with almost every improvement in 
the methods of planting, handling the cane 
and extracting the juices, except the single 
and greatest one of substituting the diffu- 
sion process in the place of crushing. So 
far as I have been able to learn, there is but 
one diffusion plant in the island.* 

The plantations whict measure their 
product by the millions of pounds of course 
extend over a considerable territory. The 
dark-green foliage of the cane stretches 
away in fields that are measured, not by 
acres, but by miles. To facilitate the han- 
dling of the cane at harvest time, railways 
extend to different parts of the plantation 
and the cane, loaded upon open cars, is 
drawn by mules to the sugar house. Where 
the railways do not reach, the cane is loaded 
upon huge carts, and these are drawn by 
four, six and even eight oxen. There is 
not the same rush manifested in the work 
there that we seein Louisiana, because the 
grinding season extends over several months 
instead of being limited to a few weeks by 
fear of frost, as is the case in Louisiana. 
Yet everything moves with well-ordered 
dispatch, and good work is secured from 
the motliest throng of laborers that could 
possibly be gathered. Negroes, coolies, In- 
dians and whites, men and women together, 
dressed in garments of every hue and de- 
scription, or undressed almost to the last 
vestige of ragged habiliments, work harmo- 
niously together. 

Speaking upon this subject leads me to 
digress for a moment. 

One of the most striking matters that 
came under my observation in Cuba was the 
apparent harmony between the whites and 
Negroes. The Negroes were long slaves 
there as here, and the dominant race were 
equally opposed to granting them their 
freedom. But now that they are free, I 
looked in vain for any evidence of race 
prejudice. Whites and blacks work to- 
gether in every avenue of employment, in 
both town and country. Not only do they 
labor side by side in the cane fields, and in 
the coarser lives of industry, but in the 
shops and stores as well. I have seen white 
and black tailors sewing together upon the 
same same bench, and white and black 
women working upon terms of perfect 
equality in the milliners’ and dressmakers’ 
shops of Havana. 

I have said that in my opinion we do not 
want Cuba—at present. We do not want 
her badly enough to impose upon ourselves 
any burden of taxation for the purpose of 
obtaining the island, nor for maintaining 
our sovereignty over it afterward. We do 
not even want it as a matter of free acquisi- 
tion. But we do want closer commercial 
relations with it, and these we are bound to 
have. Then, after a little time, it will be 
found that this island, blessed by Provi- 
dence with a soil and climate that has made 
it the very garden of the tropics, will offer 
an inviting field for American enterprise 
and capital. Then, with such leavening in- 
fluences, aided by the inexorable march of 
progress, American ideas, institutions and 
practices will gradually prevail; and in 
good time the Americanized Cuba will fall 
to us as the ripe fruit falls to the ground. 

It is four hundred years since Cuba was 


ment. Take the matter of the introduction 
of the diffusion process in sugar making. 
Diffusion involves the necessity of using 
coal for fuel instead of bagasse—the crushed 
refuse of the cane. But Spain: imposes a 
duty of $1.72 per ton on coal, and thus 
blocks the way to the introduction of an 











the Matanzas district. 


first opened to civilization, and yet not one- 
tenth of the island has ever been placed 
uuder cultivation. Under Spanish domin- 
ion, the selfish policy of the Government 
has been directly in the way of its develop- 


improved process that would add thirty per 
cent. to the output of every sugarhouse on 
the island. Remove such obstacles and 
give Americans free access, and they would 
soon solve the question of our sugar supply. 
But sugar is not the only line that is open 
-to enterprise. Cuban tobacco is noted the 
world over. The best of this is grown with- 


*This is upon the estate of the Count de Ybanez, in 





in a limited district known as the Vuelta 
Abajo; but more Vuelta Abajo cigars are 
put upon the market each year, ten times 
over, than the amount of tobacco grown in 
that district will justify. Good leaf can be 
grown almost anywhere on the island, and 
its cultivation will be profitable as long as 
the demand for ‘‘ pure Havanas”’ continues. 
The soil of the island is of varied quality 
and its topography so diverse that it is suit- 
ed to many purposes. It embraces long 
stretches of low ecast lands, deep and fertile 
valleys, rolling upland, high level plateaus 
and mountain ranges of no mean impor- 
tance. Sugar and tobacco are the natural 
products of the lowlands. The plateaus and 
uplands are suited to corn and the fruits, 
and afford boundless ranges for cattle. The 
stock industry is even now growing to beof 
some importance. It is only a few years 
since Cuba depended, for its beef supply, 
wholly upon the small range cattle of Flori- 
da, or upon “ jerked” beef that was brought 
from South America. Now they produce 
an abundant home supply and could doubt- 
less soon furnish a supply for export if a 
market was open to them. ~ And it is a sim- 
ple matter of justice to say that I have 
never eaten more tender and juicy steaks 
than these same Cuban beeves afford. 
Sheep growing and horse ranching have 
also been attempted—the former without 
much success as on account of the hot cli- 
mate sheep produce but a small amount of 
coarse wool. Horse ranching promises bet- 


as an example of what could be accomplished. 
There is certainly room for improvement 
in this line, for generally speaking it would 
be hard to find a sorrier lot of horses and 
mules than do duty there as beasts of burden. 
Rosinante is a steed that one may see in 
truth at every turn. The oxen, which are 
usually employed upon the sugar planta- 
tions, are on the contrary splendid animals. 
Carts and vehicles of every sort that are 
used in the interior are heavy and cumber- 
some. This is due in part to the disposition 
to cling to old customs and is in part made 
necessary by the bad condition of the roads 
which are often nothing more than bridle 
paths. The carts, in themselves a load, are 
piled high with cane or freighted with hogs- 
heads of sugar or molasses and afford the 
oxen an excellent opportunity to display 
their strength. Instead of fitting the oxen 
with yokes, as we do, the load is drawn 
wholly from the horns and forehead. Ropes 
pass from the cart to blocks of wood 
which are lashed tightly to the base of the 
horns with rawhide, thus throwing the 
weight wholly upon the head—a method 
for which there seems to be no good reason 
except that it has been the practice in Span- 
ish countries for some hundreds of years— 
and it is easier to continue than to change. 

I have omitted mention of a certain 
class of. small farmers who are entitled to 
some consideration. These are the huck- 
sters, poultry dealers, and milkmen, who 
flourish there, as in all other countries where 
men congregate in cities and must be fed 
from the country. These worthies, of ne- 
cessity, live near the cities, and their condi- 
tion is only the slightest degree above the 
gaujiros whom I have described. The huck- 
ster has a little garden which he plows with 
a curious implement having a long tongue 
and asinglehandle. Thisis made especially 
for him by an enterprising American firm 
and is taking the place slowly of the iron- 
pointed forked stick which he has used fer 
so many generations. It is the nearest ap- 
proach that he will consent to make to a 
modern plow. With imperfect tools and 
imperfect tillage—as we understand it—his 
little plot will be made to produce in abun- 
dance every vegetable known to the temper- 
ate zone, and many that are not. These are 
gathered in the early morning and packed in 
huge panniers on mule back, and so carried 
to the markets of the city. 

With him to market goes the poultry 
raiser, his wares alive and cackling, carried 
in huge baskets which, too, are put on mule 
back, the seller atop of them all, seated on 
a bit of sheepskin spread at the very apex 
of his load. Many a time have I watched 
him and wondered at the perfect equipoise 
that prevented him from tumbling off. 

The dairyman, if he lives near enough the 
city, takes his wares thither in a different 
manner. Driving his herd of cows or asses 
sedately before him, he stops at each door, 
and milks the desired quantity under the 
very eye of the purchaser. If too far away 
for this, he brings the milk in small cans— 
these, of course, in panniers on mule back, 
the manner in which everything is brought 
from the country that is to be sold at retail 
in the city. 

Cuba has not, in any degree, that agri- 
culture which goes to the upbuilding of 4 
State by building up within it happy and 





prosperous homes. It has no rural life, 
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no joy in its hovels nor upon the faces of 
the people who exist within them, but a sad 
and hopeless me ; and there is to me, 
a Northerner born, over all the land of the 
palm a brooding melancholy born of its 
sameness. It has never known 
the touch of frost, nor the whitening snows 
of winter, nor the quickening touch of 
spring. The seasons come and go, and no 
man knoweth it except by the rains and the 
calendar. In the winter the evening lamp 
is never lighted beside the cheerful heart h- 
stone, and in the summer bending fields of 
ripening grain never call mutely for the 
husbandman’s sickle. But it is Cuba—the 
Pearl of the Antilles. 
FRANKLIN, Ox10. 
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A BEE'S FUNERAL. 


BY JULIA_ALLYN. 





IN a late number of THE INDEPENDENT, 
in an article entitled “The Funeral In- 
stincts of Insects and Animals,’’ two bees 
are described in the act of burying a com- 
rade. The writer cannot expect such an 
account to be taken seriously. 

There appears to be no animal—the bee is 
an animal—so reckless of life, so indifferent 
to the dead as the bee. He, called “ he” for 
the sake of euphony, altho “he” is “it,” 
neuter, throws himself on and buries his 
sting in his enemy, often without provoca- 
tion, from man’s view, knowing, if doing 
anything from instinct is knowing, that 
the loss of the sting is death, or if not death 
in every case, results in crippling and mak- 
ing helpless or a drone for life. Not so 
careless apparently of the dead? Even the 
body of the queen is treated like a bit of 
rubbish, and cast out without ceremony 
and left within a few inches of the entrance 
to the hive, over which the honey-laden 
bees, returning to the hive, and falling 
short of the alighting board, walk over and 
climb into the hive. Sepulture of bees in- 
deed! In front and around the entrance of 
some hives may be seen, in the spring, after 
the dead bees have been thrown out, such a 
quantity of dead bodies, legs and wings 
that the ground is covered. 

In the busy season the queen may lay 
three thousand eggs in a day of twenty- 
four hours. These will hatch in- twenty- 
one days. Now, if she lay as many every 
day for twenty-one days, then, for twenty- 
one days thereafter, three thousand bees 
come to maturity or “hatch out” every 
day. In some hives, where this is done, 
there is little increase in the number of 


’ bees, in the working force of the colony. 


Why? Because the number of deaths every 
day nearly equals the number of births, 
if that word may be used. 

The life of a bee, in the hot, active season, 
is only five or six weeks, and during this 
time few dead bees are seen in the hive. 
This proves that they have died wherever 
they happened to be, going from or com- 
ing to the hive, or quietly at work in a 
flower. A bee keeper, receiving a paper 
from a passer-by, opened it to read by the 
roadside. A bee fell upon the opened pa- 
per. There was a convulsive movement, 
the legs and avtennz moved, and then 
the bee was dead. The frayed wings and 
faded thorax showed it to be an old bee. 
The honey sack was full. On the bee’s 
way home the summons came; the ma- 
chinery stopped, and through “ old age ”’ it 
was old for a bee perhaps, as threescore and 
ten for man, life was ended. 

In the spring may be found in any hive, 
dead bees, from a few hundred to many 
thousands. The old bees, that is the bees 
that were old in the fall, died during the 
winter, which shows the necessity of begin- 
ning the winter with as many young bees 
as possible, that they may live to begin the 
next season. Now how do the bees bury 
ten thousand dead? 

They carry them out, one by one, drag- 
ging them to the entrance, and then each 
bee takes one bee and flies away with it, 
circling out and back, and dropping the 
dead bee in the flight. If the dead bodies 
in the hive are matted together and difficult 
to separate the bees pull them apart uncer- 
emoniously, one bee flying away with a 
head and another with a body, which are 
dropped while in the air as stated. Every 
dead bee in the hive. tho there be ten thou- 
sand, will be carried out in this way; usu- 
ally, however, the bee keeper lends a hand, 
and saves the bees all this trouble by trans- 
ferring the colony to a clean hive, or chang- 
ing the bottom of the hive, if detachable, as 

t ought to be. 

Ifa mass of dead bees could not be sepa- 
rated, the bees would bury them, as they 
once at least buried a dead mouse found in 





the hive, by covering with propolis and 
completely sealing it up. ye 
Provipencs, R. 1. | 
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THE ART OF SOUP-MAKING. 





BY BELLE P, DRURY. 


Soup should be served three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year because it pre- 
pares the stomach for other food, acting 
often as a direct stimulant to jaded nerves 
and tired muscles. But, strange to say, al- 
tho there is no more economical way of 
serving food there are many families where 
soup is seldom or never made. ‘“ My wife 
considers it too much trouble to make,” 
said a laboring man; “‘ but I could get along 
without any stimulant if I could have a 
bowl of good hot soup when I come home 
tired out for my dinner.” 

While it is true that making stock for 
soup requires several hours, yet once made 
it may be canned and saved.for some time 
and serves as a basis for a variety of quickly 
made soups. Besides there are many vege- 
table soups which are appetizing and nour- 
ishing which may be made in a short time. 

Altho soups are often made without 
stock yet stock either simple or compound 
serves as a base for most soups. This fluid 
foundation with which other materials 
are skillfully mixed is made by using 
any kind of fresh meat and bones well cut 
and broken up, one quart of water to one 
pound of meat and an ounce of salt to one 
gallon of water, or salt according to 
the condition of the meat. The soup stock 
should be well skimmed when it reaches the 
point of boiling and then be allowed to sim- 
mer slowly for several hours, more or less, 
according to the quality of meat used. 
Tough pieces of beef may be used, but 
should be perfectly fresh as no kind of stale 
flesh will ever make good stock. There is 
an advantage in using bones, as they make 
the stock more gelatinous. Never cook veg- 
etables with the stock when making it as 
they will give it a rank taste, and are better 





stock when done, strain, and before using 
remove the grease from the top. It is well to 
remember that the flesh of mature animals 
contains more flavor than the flesh of young 
ones, and brown meats more flavor than 
white. Roasted beef added to stock gives 
fragrant properties. 

When the soup is to be made it is best to 
partly cook the vegetables or whatever 
thickening is to be used before adding the 
stock, as too much boiling wasts and injures 
the flavor of the soup. 

White stock may be made from veal and 
poultry, and must be cleared with white of 
eae and strained. With some half gallon 
self-sealing jars filled with good stock the 
housekeeper may make or order a variety 
of soups which will cause little trouble. 
All kinds of vegetables nitely cut into dice 
may be added one day. Certain ones on an- 
other, as, for instance, tomato predominat- 
ing. Again, rice may. be used instead, or 
pearl barley, or cracked wheat, or oatmeal, 
or macaroni, or vermicelli, or noodles, or 
egg dumplings, or suet dumplings, or force 
meats, or the stock may be simply thick- 
ened with flour and served with croutons. 
A great variety of flavorings may also help 
to vary the taste of the soup—celery, celery- 
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added when the soup is made. Cool the { 





tes Sed Shea ero, 


capers, olives, parsie 


are cresses, vi y; 
thyme, sago, mace and red and white per- 


per. 
us ppulenaniee, Tel btowinn sont & 

m why. e follo 8 
said to be exnotiy ac it ia made in Indies 
“Cut four onions, one carrot, two tur- 
nips and one head of celery, into three 
quarts of liquor, in which two fowls have 
been boiled; keep over a brisk fire till it 
boils, then place it on a corner of the fire, 
and let it simmer twenty minutes; add one 
tablespoon of curry powder and one table- 
spoon of flour; mix the whole well ther, 
and let boil three minutes; pass it through 
a colander; serve with bits of roast chicken 
in it, and boiled rice in a separate dish.”’ 

Any one who tries this will be inclined to 
do so again, —— if found of currie 
and rice. It is an excellent recipe. 

Tomato, bean, coin and okra make the 
best vegetable soups—and a number of ex- 
cellent —— may be made of oyster and 
various kinds of fish. No kind of cooking 
requires more good judgment, a kéener 
sense of taste, or more practice than soup- 
making. Most kinds of soup are improved 
by the addition of the least little bit of 
sugar; a clove more or less often means suc- 
cess or failure; a bit of caramel is some- 
times just the ingredient which turns the 
— on & ~*~ of prow pe = other _ 
partment of cooki ves greater scope for 
experiment and originalit . A lady pre- 
paring food for an invalid whose life de- 
pended on her capricious o—— being 
coaxed to take only soups, invented some 
thirty new kinds of soup that her patient 
might constantly have something new. Of 
course, the difference between some of them 
was very slight, but it was enough to be 
called a change, and worked wonders in in- 
ducing the patient to eat, and, no doubt, con- 
tributed much toward her final restoration. 
Let _us have nourishing soups for tired 
workers both of brain and muscle, delicate 
soups of delicious flavor for fastidious 
diners, and ideal soups with pretty names 
for restless invalids. 
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Lich, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of | 
BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
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See Baron Liebig’s 
sigpature in blue 
on each label, thus: 
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has developed into disease. 


skill can do for you right where you are. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Home; or—.___? 


A seasonable and a serious question for many. The ‘‘cold”’ of the autumn 
Business or society—the winter’s confinement, or its 
weather, has made them weak and depressed. The family 
Frave, and finally saysa change of air is ‘‘ the only thing.’ 
he Seashore, the Mountains, the South, all have their features, but Home, sweet 
home, has comforts of its own—not to be found in the world elsewhere. The 

matter of expense also often makes the full cup of trouble overflow. 
To any such, reluctant to go away, we would say, investigate what science and 


hysician looks 
Where shall it be? 


The Home Treatment of DRS. STARKEY 


& PALEN will give you a change of air in your own room. Their COMPOUND 
OXYGEN is richest air, charged with magnetism—full of ozone. 
lungs, blood and nerves; not a drug to tax the weak system. 

We invite the fullest investigation from all. 
grounds our confidence. We offer a book of explanation and of the most convincing 
proof. Before you leave home, remember that if a change of air will benefit you, it 
can be had where you are; if relief and ease is only possible, you can get it at 
home, where it will be relief indeed. The book is to be h 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


It is life for the 


Twenty-three years of success 


ad for the asking only. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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NO SECOND CHANCE. 


Good sense says make the most of the first. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business! 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 
tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 
D.M.FERRY &CO.., Detroit, Mic! 
: P.O. Box 1239 3 



























Garden Seeds 


Perfect Vegetables 
are delicacies, a good 
Heme Garden is p pean and pleasure, Free 
This you can have by using Powell’s 
Soluble Phosphates for Gardens which are clean and 
inodorous, 25 lbs. ina box. Price $1.50. This is suffi- 
cient fertilizer for 1% acre garden the whole season. In 
each box is packed a full set of the celebrated Llangollen 
Garden Seeds, nearly all the tried new varieties. Write 
for the pamphlet, the A BC of Agriculture. Revised 
and enlarged (sent free) it not only tells you how to get 
a good Garden with the best Garden Seeds free, but also 
how to raise ical and profitable staple crops of 
Grain, Cotton, Tobacco, Fruits and Berries. How to 
spray trees and vines, and the best spraying machines, 
; W. S. POWELL & CO., 








Chemical Fertiliser Manufrs., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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COLDS COUGHS 
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SURE TO CURE, 











D. L. Down's HEALTH Exerciser. 
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BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
All oid Seeds burned, 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL: DECIDUOUS and 
te > 
‘ ‘ nc e 

Fruit ard Nut Bearing } ,juctuding ney. 
Hedging, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. Grapes 
Small Fruits in variety, Asparagu: >. An Iilus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue and Planters’ Guide, 
FREE. The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Mor- 
risville, Bucks County, Penna. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets_and_ Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A.G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 





FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


“a TREASURE AND A WONDER IN 
THE HORTICULTURAL WORLD.” 


ye = Splendid! Delicious 
1 Nat Excellent! are the excla- 
~ GC mations from those who 
= : have fruited the Green 


=| Mountain, the earliest 
and best of all grapes. 
Ripens in August, yet of 
most delicate texture and 
exquisite flavor. Be not 
misled into buying this 
rape under other names. 
very genuine vine is 
sealed with our trade mark se®, as above. Send for cir- 
cular, giving full information. Price of two or three 
year vine by mail, $1.00each. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 
SEEDS. 
My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read 
y Ann 


and mailed free to all applicants. It 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


4=D 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
Besides all the desirable ncvelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 














37 East 19th Street, New York City. . 















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
‘ment Food Report. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 


“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


~~ @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


- 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mas 


Che Ens 


EIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 




























CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 
OF EASY 

HONOR 

AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND : 
GOLD — 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Preneuncea by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE)" 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 


= A.B.2E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
: 2” Sudbury &t., 
ai P > Send for Catatogue. BOSTON 








tablished 1780 















ECONOMY! |= 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothingfor MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


Boys’ and Children’s Suits Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Ete. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. 


PRICES MODERATE. 





DEVLIN & CO., 44 E. 14th Street, Union Square, N. Y. City. 





‘Tre 'TouRIsST. 


An American Bicycle, without an equal 
on either side the ocean. Perfect in ma- 
terial, construction and finish. Weight, 
all on, 42 pounds, stripped, 36 pounds. 

Price $1.50, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 
pneumatic tires, guaranteed against 
bursting and breakage. 


THE STUDENT. 


A high grade, medium priced wheel of 
excellent quality, shape and finish. 

Price $100, with cushion tires, or $125 
with Bidwell (Thomas) pneumatic tires. 


Ladies’ Student, same price. 


Our Catalogue, sent on request, contains 
full description of our line of wheels. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 306-310 West 59th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO,, 


tee acetat ee and Dealers 





446 & 448 Fulton 8t-, 
Breokiyn, N. Y. 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


name stam on lin- 
ing | and of each 
es sent 





= application. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


} MA] cH 


AT ARRE 








25 Cents a Bottle by all at ee 


TEAS! 8 





oO VADIES. 
nandsome Present 


® Greniest otter. Row 


ders fi celebrated T Cote: 
poendiens onl secure — peautiful G 


Rose Toilet Set. week 


Band Moss 
off, FRE GREA sie teteh ae 
©. Box 289. 


and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BRRAEF ART. « 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
whic’! the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a by a careful application of the fine proper- 


i 
ef 


wast or sai. nn ee 


Srecers. labelled th ane i 


et P 
MEADE & BAKER'S 


Carbolic Mouth Wash. 


A DELIGHTFUL TOILET ARTICLE. 


Pleasant to the taste, La ered the breath, arrests and 
prevents decay of the’ pandves all unhealthy 
conditions of the mouth and ¢ gum 


hate Seabee ot 
JAMES EPPS & 








ALEXANDRIA, VA., Jan. 27th, 1891. 


T.. Roberts Baker, 
BS aye» es FRiknpl eteve pen pre moose 
OUTH WAST ow ME. 


cleansing as anything can a so much 80, 
have used i 





country, even in Europe, whenever I had an 
opportunity. Res 
REV. RLES MINNIGERODE, D.D. 
RICHMOND, VAs Jan. 3ist, 1891. 


After a deal of expres. ¢ ean indorse al- 
most all that Dr Minnigerode has 


Bishop P. 1 EB. cnc 3 nee 
a 

T agree with Bish ittle. 

Editor of the $ ther n 








Fer sale by Druggists generally. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
T. ROBERTS BAKER, 
PHARMACIST, 
919 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
id to any address on receipt of 
Will be sent post-pai pels van ny a ei pi 


ice, fifty cents. 
eee ’ money order 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
Lg tw 


87 John Yer York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 





Fixtures, Iron 

“pra Street Washers, 
WorksFounded in 1833 
theme by - Universal Ex- 


Wiennay Austria in i, 


kod’ Centennial Exhibition, 

















MA NUFAC TURERS 
ONLY IN THE U. 8. 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


We call the attention of the Public toour world ¢¢ 
renowned sanitary relief interior 


decoration 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON.” 


THE MOST PERFECT AND BEAUTIFUL OF ALL 


WALL DECORATIONS. 





High Art designs in solid relief. Perfectly waterproof. Excludes cold anddamp. Prices moderate. 
Suitable for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Offices, etc. 


For Sidewall Covering, Wainscotings, Panel Work or Ceiling Ornamentation it is unapproachable. 


Beautiful Specimens of Ceilings in Louis XV. and XVI. styles. Stairway Dadoes and Panels descrip 
tive of the seasons. 


EVERY DESIGN ORIGINAL. 


e most extensive as- 






COME. tens B 


Catalogues and Price-Lists sent to dealers on application. Also manufacturers of 


GENUINE SILK HANGINGS “°° “sortment'st 


in the world, as well as of all grades of Fine Hand and Machine-Made Wall Papers. 


a Street & t & ith hh Avenue, New York. 7 


HEAVY PRESSED PAPERS 





(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
Prices moderate. 





ae 
LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


The high Standard of material and workmanshi) is 
still maintained asin the past; the very best quality 
of French Horn Strips being used as stays. 

These goods are sold by all First-Class Retailers 
throughout the United States at the following prices 


YOUNG LADIES). .......000000000.00ee cess ™5 
R.H. THREE LENGTHS................ $1.00 
ES ea 1.00 


K. EXTRA LONG................6..5 co.cc, 1.0 
VENTILATING. THREE LENGTHS 1. 4 


L. EXTRA LONG.. - 1.25 
0. EXTRA LONG, BLACK pevsevdstioccess 1.25 
G. MEDIUM AND EXTRA LONG..... 1.50 
Ge. NURSING..............:.ccc csc ceeeeeneeeees 1.50 
ABDOMINAL. ...........:..:ccceeeeecceseeeees 1.50 
ABDOMINAL. SIZES ABOVE 32..... 1.75 
E. THREE LENGTHB...................... 1.75 
E. THREE LENGTHS, BLACh....... 1.75 
B. TWO LENGTHS...............-0......... 2:25 
B. TWO LENGTHS, BLACK.......... 2.50 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





WE WARRANT 
‘* GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 


Garetat service [)OAA's $ay Gage AGEN, Rovian 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT —- 
1882. For “Itinerary” address 
HOWARD 8. PAINE, A.M., M.D.,Albany, N 4 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


The Steamships of THE OLD DOMINION 
LINE, leaving New York Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 3 P.M., land passengers the following 
afternoon at the Hygeia Hotel. The only line from 
New York to Old Point Comfort witheut change. 
Leave same days for Princess Anne, Virginia 
Beach, Tickets include meals and stateroom. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager, 


235 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. _ 
: ae WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
sixt; from New York by the ele- 
e uebec 5. 8. Co. sailing weekly. 
si ee a is south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST KNOWN ae the serene one 
any! PREVENTS MALAR A. The Quebec 5S. S. 
Co. also dispatch highest class Tr 
ev 
wi 























ed S, 1 it Broedway, New York. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, ow ork. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. | 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

r speed, safe’ , equipment, track and 


otclent service it 
Any Railw: y Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 
PR 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
icago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, il. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains of 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or W: A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 














a6 F. WS. 1-08. 











